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m \ \\iz\ u^c iin Aluminum dippc^r! 

\V \\A\ a dippirr it is! So hif; that oni: Km J mmld 
complcfcly fiU a room in your hou,%e ten fc«t wide by 

The dippef's work is 'Siripping the oter-byrdeii,'* 
that bvmii the name given the 15- ta SO-ftHJt 
thick layer soil, shale and stone which covers 
the thin bed of coal lying under v^^t area.% of 
fMinois prsiirie. 

Once this mammoth dipptr uncovers the bed of 
toal, it is a simple matter to load it into truck* or cariii 

Getting /o the coal is the ci£pensi%c thing* 

Ky using a dipper made largely of Alcoa Aluminum 
iilloys the operators are cutting that digging expense 
approximately per cent. 

For fhi5 dipper ha?i a capacity of .^2 cubic yards; 
the largest in the world. Vet il i* operated by pcawer 
equipment originally designed for a much smaller 
dipper made entirely of heavy metal 

Hicrefore f he &ame power c^quipmeni and the ^ame 
number of men aciunlly move 30 per cent more o*er- 



\ 




burden in the same time, because the weight 5a%e«] by 
ujbtng ihc light strong alloys i^f Alcona Aluminum was 
put inio extra dirt- moving capacity. 

For months tin end, 2 i hours a day, 7 dity» a week, 
this dipper has been f»perating^ mcning 5^ per cent 
more load every time tc swings. It c:in do the^e thtngs 
because nniiEurc made Aluminum light, and research 
has made it sirrmg, 

]| w this unique combinatitm nf qualiltes thai is 
causing streamline trains and buses and truck bodies 
to **go" Aluminum, 

That is why everything that muvef or must be 
moved operates more economically when made light 
with Alcoa Aluminum, 

Engineer.^ in many influstries iire finding new 
places every day where the lightness and strength of 
Alcoa Aluminum siue pcm er^ and add cimsemence ^ind 
mobiliry.'Wlth this sasing, the user also gets superior 
resistance to corrosion, mhith assures long life and 
low maintenance. Aluminum (^cimpany of America, 
2125 Gulf Building, Fiii^burgh, Pennsylvania, 
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OL'*^^ ...With 

Underwood Elliott Fisher Fanfold 
Machines and Fanfold Forms 



1 



1 

'FANFOLDED'* into a single cofiiinuom unit. 



• FthIi rwiioci F-lliott Fislu^r Fanfoffl Mnchinrs used with 
V '.Lu (o\i] Vorms make it pos.sible for yoti to combine all 
your relnh^d hu?iini\SH forms into a single cotiUtijjou^s unit, 
writr them tit a Ninglo tyjiing and with Jiiitamutic Iiantllin^f 
of papf^r and cnrbons. 

Considt'r tlw saving in timt- due to the fart that there 
is no stuffing of carlions, no shuffling of forms into position 
n the maehine ! 

Think of tlir increased speed with whicli forms can be 
typed * , * tile almost fool-proof aceu- 
racy. Register of the fill-in" on each 
form is bound to be perfect. 

You can buy Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Machines at prices as low as 
i?19() . . , the lowest in history, Tde- 
pfione our nearest Branch for further 
information or mail the coupon for 
your free copy of "Modern E*^CO?d 
Writing the Fanfold Way/' 

Ae€9i/rfiing Mmhint Dmshn 
UNDERWOOD tLLlOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Atcoutiting M athinrt.^^ Typru •ri/m. .^ A i/i/tttf; Aia- 

One Park. Avenue* New York, V. 

Sales and Service Everywhere 

Vntitru-^od EUiAtt FSfherSpffds the Jl'&rWt Buiitttxi 
• 

fc^A'f ry UndervpMjod EllioU "Fisher Mac hinp is backed 
by nut Lait- Wide?, compft.ti:^-own[>d acfrvite fscrriitj^. 




tmin, Wa'ttilniriurj, C, EJItorlaT, Adv^rUitnJi *rid CtFtulailon Ofrtrii. I+U."i U iilttH^ W. W., W attlilttiloiu O 
j'ttH iittitv nt WnNhlnK^ttn, e , 4iil«tU lumt vmry ni Ori^i'iiwlili. t'mti.. um^rr Uif Aft of Mafrii X 18J». 




SERVING YOU-FROM DAWN TO DUSK 



FROM THK TiME you wakp up in the morn- 
in|:« mud you roll into ln-ii ai ni^ht, B^kt^lrU' 
M air rial)* arc nervin;; vou in sirort-n iif wav^ — 
are bidding to your comfort, hu|»|i]ii4'K?4 und 

l^fety. More durable ami beautifu! furnittire 
fiTiif^lieii are bar^rci on Buk^'lite He^in; moilrrn 
rlork cui^fh are fimcfe tif Itakrltlr Molilt'il, Jis is 
I he lelejvhone handrtei vki your bed.*iile. The 
hdndlr.H af bathroom fixtnrt** are marie of thb 

ppjliTie material and i^howrr bulh eurtarnti are 
proeesH'd with a fVe^ihle Bakt^htc HeMnoid. 
IWlh paste and slmvinj; eream tube>», lotion 
and enamel ie bnltles and jar^ have cWure^ of 
Bakelile Molded. 

^'our breakfast hafi been nii^re eonve-nienlly 
and fjuirkly prepared with the aicl of Bakelite 
Mit^rialH. I'he strong, alwayi^ eool handle^i and 
liltiipnt^ t»f toaster or wafHe iron are of Biikidile 
Molde<K a*i h thv plii^ at the end of the eord 
am! the reerptath' into uhith von insert it. 
Knives and forku may be obliiined with Bakelile 
Reiiinoid handle* in attrailive eolora. More than 
likely, the heat ref^it^tant rmii^h ctf the table ia 
an enamel or \arnii.h ba»ed on Bakelite He^^tn. 



Throufrhout the day, in motor car, j^nbway 
I fain, or e|evalc»r, you are traveling more eomforl- 
ably and -safely beean^e i*f the Bake lite MaleriaU 
ii?»ed in their operating and eonind deviee^. In 
the evening, yoii may use a bridg;«« labh' with 
mar>pri>of top of Bakelite Laminated. Thi' bridge 
lamp may have a standard or ^hcide of Uakelue 
Materials and the li«:lit bulb i> i^ure to he M-t 
in Bakelite Cement- Bridge scorer^ peneils and 
a.^h trays arc made of Bakelite Molded, 

The usc^ for Bakelite Materials mentioned tierr* 
are but a few of the humlredH of way!» in whteh 
thes^e j^rodneiii of creative chemistry are making 
modern livin«; more comfortable, convenient ami 
safe — are ^Serving you front Dawo lo Dusk/* 
BakeHt4> Corpornti&rt^ '247 Park Avf^nutf^ i\fw York. j\. V. 
Bakriit*- (7orp< of Camtdit, tjd., I&J Diijfrrin 5l ♦ T^rant^ 



BAKELITE 



The Material of o Thousand Uses 



Partkulorly for Monyf<icturfiri 

Vll iiKijor iiidiihlri^A itr iiiiikiti^ prctTilahtc 
iisf" tit nnr iir nif»r^ linkrlilc* Mditr ridLns, 
t'lthrr llirou^li unin^ llifiii in kli^r |irfHluet 
i urlf^ lEi prmiuctioti tna<ftiinrrir, or la (Siaii^ 
trnanrr. 

|-'tftf>i>p Hi If rr^" HI fnr Bidk'^liir Ma- 

rrriiiJb ft re "JKi^n in iJn~ plii>lrt^raph*. Thene 

rirrtriiC outlets bratT pluf^ trfly^ coffrr 
niiikfTt tOAKtf'r, knife ind U*rk hautltei, ult 
iin<l |irp|>rr F-Hnkf r>^, Ijriilge taLtc lo|.u i^Dfef^ 
l^rnciL ci(;jiFelle huUier mmd my*. 

.Some loriiisi arc Muttl in tvtry bratielt of 
ihc tflct^lticjil iridu8tr%, others tti ihe [iroctBit 
iudijatrie'!', and aJijl otlier*' in tltp mtchamrJitl 

ari<i li^iiurr tnfJii»lrip» u-r Hakrlilr Mdt^rijiU 
J*»r eDntdtnerH* <?rofiiirp* mid inrrrbandtM* 
iti^plN)r*, TKe buiiiling imtuMry ihrm 
fiir (Ji-c^nratiife effect » IkiIK indoor* Bnd oiiL 
Fuf niturt, b^rdware, |iaini and varnt^liti 
leYotc* piid mntimtiovr art otlier induiiiric* 
makiitg wifie tj»e of lliemH 

We iir^e you tn Imjk into the fiOftaiiltiUtieft 
of Biikelite MdleriftU for ynitr oi^n bunin«>** 
ihiT eii{:ineerK wiJI be gUH to ndvite j^ou. 
Aft i fifil j|lc|i we invile >ou to write f«r 
iltuH|j-M|«il book] eta "Bak^hte Molded^ 
UfBoikerUc Ijimiiwted" ILud ''Bake lite 
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HERE'S 
MORE POWER 
TO YOU 
BOSS... 




MODERNIZE WITH 




WATER COOLING EQUIPMENT 



• Plan now to bring your plant up-to-date* Give it the 
stamp of progress and success. And give your men the 
finest drink that ever quenched a well earned thirst. 
Invest m W^ater Power in 1937 — invest in Frigidaire 
Water Cooling equipment! 

Plenty of cool, refreshing water close at hand means 
comfort and goodwill for the men on the job. And from 
your own standpoint it means greater elliciency in 
every department . , . more prodactioti» fewer accidents. 
Frigidaire equipment also means a tremendous saving 
in dollars and cents over ice. A saving so great 



that Frigidaire actually pays for itself in a short time 
and continues to earn a big investment return for years 
to come* 

There is Frigidaire Water Cooling equipment for every 
need. Eflftciunt, dependable and economical. It will pay 
you to get complete details. Find out how little it costs 
you and how much it saves you to have cool, sparkling 
water throughout your plant, hivestigate at onctt and in* 
ditde Frigiiluire equipment in your i^jj budg€L For free mr* 
vey mkd estimate see your tieantst Contnt^rdai dealer or wrlie 



Frigidaire Corporation^ Dept. 66-9, Dayton, Ohio, 
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International Trucks 

handled 80 per cent 
of the heavy hauling at 

Boulder Dam 
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'IdNAL TRUCKS 



QUESTIONS our readers 
are asking: 

1 • WHAT certain, definite procedure has 
preceded communism in European 
countries? . . * answer on page 1 7 

2 • WHAT is the real purpose behind the 

program of the Resettlement Adminis- 
tration? » ON PAGE IS 

3 * DOES rehabilitation of families act 

to perpetuate bureaucracy and the 
party in power? * , , . on page 20 

4 • HOW does the new shipping law pave 

the way to government ownership of 
railroads? on page 21 

5 • WHAT is all this talk about soybeans 

and why are we hearing so much about 
them? ....... ON page 24 

6 " DOES the Revenue Act of 1936 mean 

higher income taxes for my company? 

, , , , . . . . . . ON PAGE 27 

7 • IS there any loophole by which a 

corporation income may escape the 
new supertax? on page 28 

8 * IS Soviet Russia really a workers' 

paradise as the Communists claim? 

, , ON PAGE 29 

9 • isn't there a way to even things up 

so that some people will not have so 
much while others have so little? 

* . * . * , ON PAGE 32 

10 ' IS there any reason to believe that 

work will be found in the future for all 
those who want to work? on page 33 

11 • WHAT does ICC regulation of trucks 

offer the shipper that he was not get- 
ting in the past? * , . , ON page 36 

12 • WILL trucking rates be higher or 

lower as a result of the new regula- 
tions? .ON page 38 

13 • IF millions are still unemployed in this 

country why is it so hard to find trained 
men? on page 44 

14 • IF a firm pays good wages » is that 

enough to keep its employees inter- 
ested in their jobs? * . ON PAGE 46 



What is Coming in Octoier 
Turn to Page 56 
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On Decembe r 26th. 1795, a 
group of leading ddxens of Richmimd gathered 
to hear the report of Joh n Nfarshall on a plan 
for the orgnni/atiofi of the first insurance com- 
pany in Virginia, 

To Marshall, later great Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court* and already famous as the most 
brilliant lawyer in the State, had been given 
the task of reporting on the soundness of the 
principles and plan. 

The company organized that day was a 
m lit tut i corporation and the principles which 
Marshall i^ndorsed were the great mutual prin- 



ciples of ownership and management in the 
hands of pohcy holders* care ful selection of risks* 
and furnishing reliable insurance at low cost 
to thf insurt^d- 

John Ma rUiairs judgmenE has been splendidly 
justitied. Mutual principles have not changed to 
this day. Mutual corptirations through sound man- 
agement are able to rtturn to the policyholders 
a subscantial pan of their insurance premium, 

A worch-while booklet on mutual fire insur- 
ance will he sent on request. Address the Fed- 
eration of Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 



MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 

An American Institutiori 
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IPANA 

your dentist's ablest assistant 



in the home care 
of 

Teeth and Gums 



IPANA is a modem tooth paste, a den- 
tifrice that answers rhe demands of 
the Jinvest jimimgs of dental science. 

Today dentists everywhere stress 
the fact that true oral hygiene entails 
regular dmly care of the guitis as ^\'ell 
as of the teeth. And, because it is an 
effective aid to gum massage, Ipana 
Tcioth Paste has earned the title of **the 
dentist's ablest assistant in the home 
care of the mouth"! 

Our soft, tnodern menus are, in 
the main, responsible for the modern 
plague of tender, ailing gums. And 
gum massage, nith I paua^ is the sensi- 
ble substitute for needed work and 
stimulation. 

If your own tooth brush should 
ever show^ "pink' — ^('e your daitistf 
You may be in for serious trouble. But 
usually It is simply a warning of lazy 
gums, gums that your dentist will tell 
you will respond to a daily schedule of 
Ipana Tooth Paste and massage* 

SWITCH TO IPANA AND MASSAGE 

Get a tube of Ipana from your drug- 
gist today. Rub a little extra Ipana 
into your gums ever)- time )'ou brush 
your teeth. You will soon notice an 
improv'tment-The gums feel stronger, 
more resistant, as new circulation 
brings new firmness. 




Far sound ferth and ht altin guma 

IPANA 

TOOTH PASTE 




Through the 



EDITOR'S SPECS 



A friend of fact 

A3 THE presidential campaign gains 
momentum and reason is outpaced 
by feeling, we are aiitieipating the 
usual question: Is Nation's Business 
non-partisan ? 

Nation's Business is non-partisan 
if forno other reason than tual it has 
to be. Probably i bere are as many 
Democrats aman^ its 280,000 sub- 
scribers as Republicans, although 
there has never been occasion to 
make even a superficial analysis. 
( The morning mail assures us there 
is at least one Townsendite ! ) 

This magazine's duty to its sub- 
scribers, as we see it, is to Interpret 
economic questions. If there is a sin- 
gle industry today that it might dis- 
cuss without being compelled in the 
second paragraph to go into the im- 
plications of government activity in 
that particular field, the editors don't 
know what it is. 

The Public Statk of mind today 
could best be summed up in the one 
word intolerance." Each man has 
his own opinion and hunts for facts 
to buttress that opinion. Owen Young 
it was who said that the least de- 
veloped of our natural resources is 
facts, Americans today are not con- 
tent with searching for facts and ar- 
I riving at an open-minded opinion* 
iNfowadays, if a man or magazine pub- 
licly aflirms that two and two make 
four, there is sure to be some news- 
paper that would head its story, 
^'Bitterly Assails Administration," 

A former Administration desig- 
nated Nation*s Business as one of 
its hardest'hitting critics as the 
magazine pounded away at the dan- 
ger of bureaucracy, the growth and 
menace of government by men 
through administrative law replac- 
ing statutory law, the growing com- 
petition of political agencies in every 
business field, and the inevitable loss 
of political freedom. 

As A Matter of fact, no parties or 
administrations are sacrosanct to 
Nation's Business. An editorial 
policy which is concerned with prin- 
ciples rather than personalities will 
continue to regard any occupant of 



the White House as "X'* in the na- 
tional equation* 

Nation's Business beheves that 
neither wisdom nor patriotism is 
served in dumb assent to an Admin- 
istration program. Where experience 
and judgment call for questioning, 
such questioning seems wholly in the 
public interest. As political observers 
have pointed out, every Administra- 
tion needs questioning for its own 
good. It needs to hear the objections. 
It needs the clarification which comes 
from having to explain what it is 
doing. It needs protection tvom its 
own courtiers, from the delusions of 
its own unexamined premises, from 
the conceit that sooner or later afflicts 
the human animal when everybody 
around him says "yes, sir." It needs, 
in short, a series of great debates in 
which the principles and measures it 
is using are thoroughly aired, thor- 
oughly questioned, and thoroughly 
explained. 

Under such a banner, as Nation*s 
Business views it, every citizen could 
enlist without prejudice to any party 
convictions, and at no sacrifice of 
honest differences of opinion. 

Note on current events 

THE best comment on the prevailing 
trend of invest igationit is and regula- 
tory mania comes from Senator Rey- 
nolds, although it is only fair to say 
Lhe Senator did nut mean to com- 
ment on political conditions in the 
United States, Therefore, what he 
said is evidence of the first water, 
When he was held up by bandits in 
Mexico and was asked by a correspon- 
dent to tell "how it felt," he replied: 
"At first, I thought they were only 
government officials/' 

Farming under fiat 

WHAT the drought will do to the 
nation's market basket becomes in 
part apparent in the expectation that 
wheat will again be imported in 
si35able quantities, .Domestic con- 
sumption last year was about 650,- 
000.000 bushels. With meat and 
potatoes high, there's more demand 
for bread. Spring wheat was hard hit 
by moisture deficiency. Inroads on 
the carryover of the 1935 crop were 
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heavier than unticipatH. These two 

p in iht? 
m July, 

it iooks now aji thuugh we wuuld have 
to import not only considerable 
amounts of wheat but of corn and 
ix»ssibly rye, barley and other feed 
stuffs such as hay. The hay crop Ib 

lie. 
'feet 

iind 
tale. 



The Inside Track to Profits! 



AS induicry gora into tht **homtf ftmch" 
**'of 1936, plant IsKt^thn IcHsms morv 
and morv miporiant a factor in di^cid- 
ing thi? winm^rii. And ju»t the horn^ on 
the rail has th*^ f jvort^<i position in a racct 
so th^ company nevt ro thv rmU of the 
Chnapeakc' and OKio IJntPs hai a bi|£ 
ad van la ge. * * * Manufacturers fori un air 
enoitgh CO ht on GvoriEe Wa«hm|tion*i 
Railroad don'l have to ko av far ai out- 
&]dr compifdiorf . . . m many reiprcti* 
Tak« raw matprlats for rxampU'-^ri?- 
mendou^ sourcfif of baftic prtHliicU ar« 
right alonsE the iraek, Amplr cup plica of 



coal, gait <iiid oiJ arc lAJthin faiy diuanctf. 
Atiifrican^born labor f« abundant — fiirl 
and powL-r coit» arr low. Litiltf wonder, 
then, that «uch manuf acturrrv cati pull 
away from the firJJ? ♦ # * Wouldn't your 
bufineu make a bt'iter run for your money 
if you could wcure an improvt'd location 
for your plant? Think it over«but don't 
wait loo long and get **left at the poit/* 
Better get m touch ai toon ai poiiible 
with George f>. MofTett* fnditstrial Cotn- 
miftiioner, C^hi'iapeake and Ohio LineSi 
Huntington^ We^l Vlr|i|inia« Do it 
nowf 




Che s ap e/k ewO h i o 



none too plentiful in tht- 
How thf^ Inru' drv sn» 



half of I he year will tfU the 
Government experts U>ok for higher 
averages for many commtxiiliea such 
as grminB, potatoes, fruits and vegf- 
tahles, eggs and dairy products, 
ngs of meat animals from 
larger than a year ago pos- 
v Will be increased by some sac- 
: j;umi selling. 

As Secretary Wallace put H to the 
Baby Chick ABHociation meeting in 
Kansas City; 

The great droughts of and 1S30 

Ave a chiillE!tiKe lo the Invent J vf> gen 1 UN 
cif the democratic inffUtuntJiia of Ihe 
United States. No matter how srreat the 
l>robh*ni^ which are forced upon uh by 
w**iither, which i*eomii now to fluctuale 
more vloUmlly from year to year than 
hitherto, America itt Hound at heart, and 
I am iture wlU devote her Invenlive 
power, her natural resources and her 
democratic Inutitutiona to give bounty 
and hope to all our people. 

No one is likely to contest that 
heartening sentiment* Where misgiv- 
ing is likely to appear is in the grow* 
ing conviction that authoritarian fiat 
has superseded inventive genius in 
taking account of the vagaries of 
natui^e and the variables in the hu- 
man equal ion. 

The riddle of the capital city 

TO THOSE earnent studentB who are 
jiceking the answers to many of the 
"problems** before the nation, we 
recommend a case study of Washing- 
fon, the capital city of the United 
? America. It entered the de- 
r i with its industries practical- 

ly unaffected. Its principal factory 
employed 64,OfK> men and women. 
This nujnber increas€*d in spectacu- 
lar fashion until, in 1036, it reached 
116,000. 

The pay roll of its principal factory 
increased $100, 000. 000 a yt^ir. stand- 
ing, for the year 1935, at .$211,455,* 
788, The number of emj>lMye*^s had 
reached the 1918 peak of war time, 
but the wage and salary envelopes 
of 1935 were S6O.00O.0Oa greater. Its 
principal industry, to which w^e are 
referrinif. you have already guessed, 
is i\ lit. The ^gures are Civil 

Serv, . .uyeeson the governmenl 
pay roll. 

in addition to this industrial pay 
roll, activities brought thousands of 
business men and others lo Washing- 
ton, At the height of XRA coopem- 
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lion, tmins came in double sections. 
The influx of government employees 
put residential building siecond in the 
country. Perhaps no city — not ex- 
cepting Cripple Creek — enjoyed the 
boom time days that Washington ex* 
perienced. 

But along with boom-time and in- 
dustrial activity came unemployment 
and uneniploynumt i iVHef. The federal 
Government apprupriated $498 for 
each of the 486.000 inhabitants, men, 
women and children of the District. 
As conditions improved, as depart- 
ment store sales, for example, in- 
creased 25 per cent, unemployment 
and the need for aiding the unem- 
ployed increased. It was necessary 
for the paternalislic government to 
expend, in the District of Columbia, 
twdce as much per unit of population 
on unemployment relief as in those 
states vt*hich had large industrial 
cities such as Illinois, which received 
$200 per inhabitant, New York less 
than $200, and Michigan $210. 

This, then, is a situation that 
should lend itself to the researcher 
seeking sense in this welter of pres- 
ent-day inconsistencies. 

The case ol Mrs. Wempl© 

IT WOULD be worth while to know 
Mrs. Kate Wemple's recipe for 
longevity. She is past eighty, and still 
enjoying life. Her time has been her 
own since 1915 when she retired from 
the managership of the Schenectady 
office restaurant of the General Elec- 
tric Company* Each month since that 
lime she has received a pension check 
from the company. Mrs. Wemple is 
the oldest beneficiary in point of 
years of benefits received, though not 
in point of years of age. 

What the General Electric has been 
doing for its workers since 1912 offers 
its own rebuttal of the persistent 
charge that industry provides for the 
obsolescence of machines, but not for 
the obsolescence of men and women, 
A total of $15,600,000 has been paid 
out in pensions w^ith the yearly fig- 
ure now^ amounting to $2t589,000. 
Assets of the pension funds approxi' 
mate $33.300,000— $26,000,000 in the 
company^s fund and $7,300,000 in the 
fund accumulated from workers' con* 
tributions. 

Security on the American plan is 
nothing new. much as it is evangel- 
ized as a political novelty imported 
from older — and presumably more 
social minded— countries. Mi"s. Wem- 
ple knows better — and so do the 
other 1,600 company beneficiaries in 
the Schenectady area. 

Numbers for everybody 

HOW long it will take to round up 
the millions of applications and iden- 
tification of employees for the rec- 




Knee deep in trouble 

JVAe/i Jigures Jam / 

Every hour of every day business depends on figures; they flow 
through every office, fliaory, and store in a never-ceasing stream. 
Figures are the very life blood of business* Ever since the first 
Monroe Adding-Caiculator was made and sold twenty-four years 
ago J Monroe has played the major part in simplifying, speed- 
ing, and cutting the cost of prodticing accurate business figures, 

Monroe offers 197 different models: calculators^ adding- 
listing machines, bookkeeping machines, check writers and 
signers. Each Monroe is compact and desk-size, each one has 
the &mous Velvet Touch" keyboard that takes the strain from 

figuring. Back of every Monroe 
machine is a nation-wide figure 
service, rendered to every Monroe 
user through 150 Monroe-dwned 
branches from coast to coast. 

Try a Velvet Touch" Monroe 
on your own figures. The nearest 
Monroe branch will arrange it 
without obHgation. Write for free 
copy of booklet/"// Only I Could 
Work On Yotif Desk For An Hoim 
Monroe Calculating Machine 
Co*, Inc., Orange, New Jersey. 




MONR OE 



XTTTW/' tiROUP AMD GRAND TOTAL 
INIiW ADDlNG-UST[NCMACHINi: 



Duplex fe^jscers, one for group tutats 
anti sub-coialsj and one for grand totala 
md sub- totals . . . automatic negative 
totds and sub-totals. 
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Lifftt finr 
itt Mirht ma^ triff . , , ffjr 



!^tjini]i^ ihf* \\ ii -^fiiri(^liiii MonntiU'ti t. 

Bliniil«*r l»tr£iij|y batliri) iti 4vU-un-^l 
light. In New York liarlHir, flrxHl- 
tt^]itiii«^ h'nds nrH'turnal brilliiinrp io 
atiolhiT naltiiiial laiiilniark - the 
Staluf of IJIicrly, Both were floofl- 

rr?^tatioi] of nalional bi^aii I y -i-uri* 
^^*iml8Ill*s,s ~ lias r*'<^eivt'*l iit^^piratinii 
fnini Wpfitiiif^liont*!* in ihese evattifiln^ 
and tiiaiiy t^tfu^r^, 

StH'li 8|M'Clat'ii]ar aifiit^ vriiM-n 1h 
uprve iiMTt^Iy it> lnj;h^|Mil (lie ^^leaily 
|ir(>g:ri*HH of li^liliiitj in t i*iiuiiPro4% in- 
ihj^try mid I In- hi>nn^, Vt i'i^liiiMhdijM' 
piim«'c^rin«r in this i\rh\ ilatrs (nnn ihr 
World (loliindNan l',\|Mi><iliiKu ^Uiicli 
a quarler of a million W I i!i*;houst* 
lanifi^ Irans^fonni'tl into a fain lainl 
itf exqnisilf braiHv, 'roilav ovrr a 
hundred iiutlitin W « !-linglH#nse Ma/da 
lanipd a year are Hold at prices that 
iiavp tnovTiI i^lpadily dowiiwanL lirU 
U'T lampH t*arli ><'ar art- piitthi^ 
[H'tter iiglit and ImMIit si^tht viithin 
I he rearh of alL 

a niannfac-lnrpr of romplpti^ 
ligliting erjiiipmt*ni for all pnr[Nws, 
ViVi^tinghou*^' a rrp j> t ?i ** very rpsponsj. 
hihly of leadership* In \\i'stin«£honM* 
laboratories, i^kilh'd si ienii^ts are r*>n- 
iitantly he**kin^ and linfliii^ new \va\s 
to e\pan«l llie s^tv it i^s of W^iht lit 
mankincL 'ft e>tin|i£iiouh** Kleetrie & 
IVI annfaetnrin^ ( «oriijiaity<, Mast I'itt"^^ 
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iHir^h, IVnnsv Ivania. 
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ords of the Social Security Board no- 
body knows. **Not later than Novem- 
ber 15'* is the announced time for 
beginning the job of bringing 30<000,- 
000 workers into the old-age retire* 
ment system projected in the Social 
Security Act. 

Each individual who will be cov- 
ered by the annuity section of the Act 
will be given a number to be held 
throughout his life. This serial num- 
ber will be displayed on an emblem 
designed to serve the worker as his 
record of his benefit account. On 
January 1 the Act will become effec* 
live for both taxation and benefit 
purposes. There is obvious need for 
some sort of system to keep track of 
the millions of beneficiaries moving 
from place to place and from job to 
job. Convmcingly as the case for 
numbering may be argued, the con- 
sequent depersonalization must be 
viewed as a concession to necessity. 
Populations that live under a re- 
gime of numbers come to regard 
their numerals as a badge of lost 
liberty. 

Possibly the transition will not be 
so difficult for the millions who 
learned their regimentation under a 
hard-boiled drill sergeant. *'By the 
numbers" is still good army lingo. If 
riamelessness is to become the rule, a 
state of national impersonality might 
be sweetened with official use of the 
"number, please'* invitation made 
famous by the voice with a smile. 

A new kind of "overhead 

FEW men in public life can afford 
the luxury of candor. Always they 
must face the possibility of reprisal 
for naming names or hitting heads. 
What Norman Thomas told the Town- 
sendites about themselves at Cleve- 
land may be passed off, according to 
the point of view, as a public spank- 
ing administered without jeopardy to 
his own prospects; on another level 
of interpretation his tongue lashing 
would win recognition for the inde- 
pendence it defined. 

Possibly he despaired of convert- 
ing to left w^ing Socialism what is 
currently spoken of In political lingo 
as the "grandfather vote." In any 
case, he set something of a precedent 
as a presidential candidate by ac- 
cepting an invitation to address the 
evangels and lay members of Town- 
send ism in convention assembled, 
and then roundly if urbanely lam- 
basting their cherished tenets. 

No agreement with the principles 
Mr, Thomas advocates is needed to 
discover an intelligent questioning 
of the soaring promises which lift 
up the hearts of wishful millions. In 
1932 the Socialists gave their per- 
ennial candidate 8S4J00 voles — no 
figure to compare with the balloting 
power credited to the legions of 



Townsendites. As the entrancing vi- I 
Sions of their leaders beckon them ' 
onward^ ill will toward "economic 
royalists'* seems singularly out of 
place. 

Where every man*s a king, every 
woman a queen, monarchy will be the 
mode. Democracy will go off the 
books. And along with the plain citi- 
zen, the new dispensation promises 
to elevate to the peerage the politi- 
cal courtiers and the court jesters. 
Not unthinkable is the thought that 
some members of the imminent aris- 
tocracy to be sired by hocus pocns 
would long for the good old days 
when a crown was commonly regard- 
ed in America as insupportable 
•^overhead," 

Recipe for independence 

WHERE the spirit is strong the flesh 
will be sustained against the severity 
of its trials. Veterans of six hard 
winters, business men of Huron, S. D.. i 
have contrived to keep an edge on 
energy with summer temperatures 
passing the hundred mark. Chamber 
president M, V- Avery would not take 
the heat as an excuse for slacking. 
Worst effect of the drought, he 
thought, was to slow the pace of 
trade and industry, to reveal the lazy 
streak in human nature. He added: 

Imagine on the other hand what would 
happen to business if one thoug:ht 

"I do my best with my back to the wall. 
Some craek under additional strain* hut 
not me- If you want to see h*3w I act 
when the cards are stacked against mp, \ 
juiit watch. Watch me. Watch those woi k- 
in^ for u^. Watch ev-^erybody in Huron. 
Watch Huron r' 

Grasshoppers^ hot winds, crop 
failures* Those words define a plague. 
Easy to say *'Here comes a bad win- 
ten Let's make it terrible I'' That 
Huron's business community knows 
how to translate adversity as oppor- 
t unity is at once a public distinction 
and a public service. 

Theory vs. experience 

AN associate received a cablegram 
that his young son, bicycling In Eng- 
land, had met with an accident. He 
Immediately put in a telephone call 
to the hospital some 70 miles north 
of London. In two minutes, despite 
the static then prevailing over the 
Atlantic, he heard clearly the voice 
of the London operator. But for ten 
minutes he labored, well nigh unsue- 
cesafuliy, trying to get an articulate 
response from the hospital 70 mile^ 
from London. 

From hia narrative of the incident, 
we feel sure that there will be no 
need of attempting to convince him I 
that the private operation of tele- 
phones is much more efficient than 
their operation by the Post Office 
Department of Great Britain. 




PUTTING ALLTHEIR BILLS 
IN ONE BASKET 

Sdvec/ the Day for tht Harrigans 

B,ul luck A ll on tht^iM In threes — hofipitnl bill, 
Ttun's overcostt stoUn, Peg's mnrher needed 
l^'lp. That took the snvings — iind a dossen 
or marc billi^ ^nil d i : . i I' d Uip besides. 

Something h^id to tn- linrk — if possible. In 
another generation thi ir omIv course would 
havK been to humili ue tlit rnsclves before 
friends or rehitives, or to go to the old fashioned 
imprincjpUd mont-y boo Megger. 

But the Harrigims he:[rd of the modern way 
of ''putting all their bills in one basket" and 
getting a (rush start at Hotisiehold Finance. 
What saves the day for the Harrigans and 
thousands of small income families annually is 
pLiying off" (i/i iiecuniulated bills with a loan 
which can be p:iid back over a long period, 
Thisgi^ .1 breathingspell — gives them 

a chan. \ wirhout worrying. Paying 

back a 1 luii:.Lijuld Finance Loan is not too 
great a smnn on the fitmily pocketbo<jk be- 
cause a monthly insiallmenc on the principal, 
plus the monthly rare on unpaid balance, is 
u.su:illy arranged to come within 1CI% of the 
monthly income. This leaves most of the 
monthly income free for currt-nt needs. 

Household Finance goes fur e her still in its 
constructive finanu il s r \ u e to American fam^ 
ilicSt Through i ts " I Kjl. lur of Family Finances" 
It strives to help, educate and tncourage its 
cufttoniers to adopt scientific plans for home 
money managtment. With these plans thou- 
sands re(Juc« living costs 10 to 20 percent' — 
enough to get them out of the nit i>ermariently. 

Frte Booklet Explains How Low Sdlaried 
Families Mdke the Grade Fittdncially 

If you would like to know ju!^t how much 
F^ousehold Finance means to the Jarrig^n^" 
and the half nvi 1 1 ion families wc serve unnualh\ 
uHe this coupon and send for fre<? samples of the 
pamphlets wc dbtnbute to the public* 



"Urn TOiE OF rA-MltV FtSANtlEs" 

I ' o Hilt 'SKHOLO FIXANt E, B«otn 

<*I<* N. Mil Itinjin Ave., riiitaso, IlL 

PJrayr mail nn-. f riH- <ji any t liuri:t' or obliK'itmn , nam- 

pU' lYipif Tt («f tlif Homr Money X1anaRcni''nt bcKikJrts 

lUiit ^fii] dii^ributt! to hvlp juntJilit'ft ttvt u Irt^Ah 9i^t 

Itnijinri,:i1h'. 

City 
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« an- ski" i^Y^eV^t^ . eot«"^^ 
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The First Order of Business 



LVITING business is an old American ciLstoin* 
It hiis no clostHl season. 

It has a sound and fury all its own. Whether 
it be articulated in crescend::^ or in diminuendo, it 
is trade and industry's Old Man of the Sea. 

Today business is tlie country's No. 1 whipping 
l>oy, the butt of every demagogue who looks on 
nuul as the nation's greatest national resource. 

What the people are now witnessing is simply 
the new eruption of old antagonisms^ the wider 
spread of fallacious doctrines which have festered 
beneath the economic surface tliroughout the 
lifi'time of most men now living. Business is not 
suffering from the results of a new or transient 
fiolitical abtTration, but from the cumulative 
perversities of human nature, from the readiness 
of the average man to look for a realistic villain" 
to blaiue when things go wrong. 

And since it is always pijssible to find some 
Inisiness leaders who are unscrupulous — ^some 
wealth which is ''pretlatory'* — some employers 
who arc oppressive — it breome.s simple to convict 
the whole business group before the thoughtless 
by exposing a few selected examples — especially 
when the voice of true American business is 
silent. 

Hard as the lesson h to learn, the inflexible 
fact is that nialiee ami rnischit^f take no ho I it! ays. 
No matter whether l>usiness is good or bad by the 
rating of the ledger, it is continually subjectetl 
to microscopic .scrutiny by political opportunists 
who are keen to turn its course to personal ac- 
count. 

Even in the glittering 'twenties, as well as 
thrtnigh all leaner years, there lay buried, await- 
ing cultivation, the seeds of discontent and f>optj- 



lar proti\st against economic realities which are 
flowering so threateningly today. What the people 
think al)out business is mostly what they are 
told to think by the critics of business, who are 
good flaw-pickers because they have nothing to 
do with its operation. The characteristic ways 
of business speak with no front page accents* It 
is no news when a Imsiness is capal>ly rim — when 
employee relations are amicable — when manage- 
ment is honest, llarely do these facts make head- 
lines. But as soon as a business fails — or there is 
a labor conflict — or a nutn in a position of respon- 
sibility violates his trust — the events become 
news by their very exx^eption. 

No man in touch with the times can d<nild 
that there is in this countr\" a fundamental mis- 
understanding of business, its functions, its 
pliilosophy, and its contributions — that it is 
unsafe to rely upon returning prosperity or politi- 
cal change wholly to correct that misunder- 
standing — and that the same misunderstanding 
will continue so long as business fails to s[)eak 
in rebuttal, or is so pre*>ccupied with its own ae- 
tivities and its day-to-day operations that it 
neglects to keep before the public a construt*ti\'t^ 
interpretation of itself* 

Business has a fascinating, an infonnative, a 
convincing story to telL It will not ilo to let its 
serviceatjle texts be garbled by ignorant or un- 
friendly tongues. 

Only l>usiness can tell the story of business, I'he 
imauthori5»:ed versions now going the rounds are 
at once a challenge and an opportunity. 
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The wherU of bu^inrs^ po Votinfl whefi 
bu^tties§ equipped to takr advantage of 
its opportimitiea. Courage i** a neederl part 
of that eqiiipfnpnt foday. And f^o the 
Mimeograph, ll^ not jii«t a marhioe, \m\ a 
complete process, barked by a rr**pon*ibIe 
nation-wide ser\ire. At high speed ami low 
cof^t, llie Mimeoprafih turns out pr-rfect copiei 
f>f typing, illusirations^ niapt^, graph*, etc, in 
r{uantilie§ unlimited. lilu.^trationH! Food for 
thought there. For latent particulars write to 
A. Dick Company, (Chicago, or refer to your 
classified telephone directory for local adflres§. 
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Despots Are on the Retreat 



BY ELDN H, HOOKER 

Presiderit Hooker Electrocliemical Companij 

CHANGES in our Bconomic syst 
physical and not moral. They have 
our ideals of democracy and liberty 



UTTEMPTS to operate commercial 
business by government are as old as 
recorded time and almost every cen- 
tury has produced, somewhere in the 
world, records of its failure. 
Always failure. 

In our time, 15 years of such col- 
lectivism in Russia have failed to 
produce any constructive ideas of mo- 
ment to add to economic progress. 
The great plants built there by Amer- 
ican methods and invention seem 
generally sinking backward into dis- 
repair and obsolescence. It has taken 
150 years to create industrial man- 
agement and skilled labor here — of 
which these plants are the ripened 
fruit. It is not conceivable that a per- 
sonnel can be created in a few years 
to keep such giant and complicated 
enterprises on an even keel — and in 
a few years they become deteriorated 
and useless like our own Muscle 
Shoals plants. 

It is authoritatively stated that 
from five to ten million people starved 
to death in Russia in the winter of 
1932 and from four to seven millions 
in the v^dnter of 1933 after two succes- 
sive Five Year plans had been in op- 
eration under "planned economy/* In 
the three years including 1934 this is 
twice the loss of life in 16 nations in 
the four years of the Great War. 

It is the old story^ — can history 
teach us nothing? Children say they 
must try everything once themselves* 
but we are no longer children— and 




The Government is inflicting a tyranny over econoinic 
forces that can produce nothing hut chaos 



the wages are death and blood and 
spiritual decadence* 

A change in our population 

UNTIL 1890 there had grown up in 
these United States a civilization to 
which all the best strains of foreign 
nations had contributed. This com- 
posite group had developed an in- 
genuity, inventiveness and leadership 
in industry and commerce for which 
the world had seen no parallel. The 
people were self-reliant ; progress was 
based on individual initiative; rela- 
tions between capital and labor were 
friendly; and labor was in general 
well paid in relation to the cost of 
living and the social demands of 



the time. In the succeeding 20 years* 
nearly 20,000.000 foreign immigrants 
arrived in this country, approximat- 
ing a quarter of our population, and 
largely from the most undesirable 
groups in Europe. 

They settled in the populous cen- 
ters instead of the country as there- 
tofore and contributed little to arti- 
sanship and less to social responsi- 
bility as citizens. Agitation began to 
arise increasingly against labor con- 
ditions, against our form of govern- 
ment and against social environment 
far superior to any with which they 
were familiar at home. 

From that time on we have had 45 
years of increasing internal turmoil, 
despite which the rapid economic 

15 
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progress of the previous period has 
continyed under the added impulae of 
extraordinary scientific development 
and achievement. There has been a 
natural repercussion here from lack 
of vision and the Great War but it 
in no way compares to what has hap- 
pened under other systems of gov- 
ernmenl. The world has been facing 
uneraploymentp a reslless, unsettled 
morale and a volatile and irrespon- 
sible public opinion. 

In boom years and in depression 
alike this country has had a far high- 
er material and, in some respects, 
cultural welfare than other nations. 

Outstanditig progress 

THE acbievements of the American 
system in total national production, 
In productivity per r a pita, in creation 
of wealth, and in increasingly broad 
distribution of that wealth are un- 
paralleled. This has been accom- 
panied by outstanding reductions In 
hours, increase in real wages and 
improvement in working conditions. 
The ancient problems of individual 
poverty and wealth have not been 
completely solved, but more progress 
has been made here in the past 150 
years than humanity had made in 
10*000 years before* This system 
holds tJie greatest promise of further 
advances and evolution works safely 
and sanely as it has in the decrease 
of child labor. 

The profit motive has had a funda* 



mental part in all this. The significant 
fact that 83 per cent of the national 
income goes to salary and wage earn* 
ers as against the proven fallacy that 
two per cent of the people get BO per 
cent of the income has been the re- 
sult of our American system of pri- 
vate initiative. Before we scrap this 
we must be sure that we have some- 
thing better to substitute for it. 

The founders of this nation were 
men exijcrienced in business, in dip- 
lomacy, in knowledge of the hiatory 
of government. They knew that the 
best motivation comes from wnthin; 
that men have been activated by the 
same basic traits for untold genera- 
tions; and that they work harder for 
those they love than for those they 
do not know. 

Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, 
Hamilton, Adams* Monroe and Madi- 
son were deeply involved in canal 
transportation, journalism, agricul- 
ture and banking, and devetof>ed a 
form of Constitution with its clarify- 
ing Bill of Rights which is flexible 
enough to cover, without violence, 
any changing conditions the passing 
years have brought. It carried loose 
control at the nation*s capital and 
closer supervision at the state capi- 
tals to provide for local self-govern- 
ment — the only way to preserve 
liberty and happiness to a varied 
people under different geographical 
conditions. It provided Legislative, 
Executive and Judicial Departments 
with cheeks and balances — each in- 




The feeling that security and happiness can be found in surrend- 
er ing to the compulsion of the state h passing 



dependent yet interdependent. Lib- 
erty of the individual, with the mini- 
mum of government consistent with 
organized society, was the end to be 
sought. 

John Fiske has pointed out that na- 
tional government endures only when 
local government is energetic and ac- 
tive and that the Roman Empire fell 
because local government lost its vi- 
tality. 

This framework now needs the as- 
sistance of an industrial stabilizer — 
a sort of gyroscope. Some of us be- 
lieve the essence of America's prob* 
lem is to level the extreme heights 
and depressions of inevitably recur- 
ring industrial cycles; that American 
industry provided with this imple- 
ment could move safely forward with 
the minimum of governmental inter- 
ference and serve outstandingly the 
interest of the common man. 

Since October, 1933, all the New 
Deal legislation has been put into 
effect with no result in decreasing 
unemployment. This has varied be- 
tween ten and nine and one-quarter 
millions ever since, < President Green 
of the Federation of Labor says 11,- 
300.000 now.) Strikes have cost 18,- 
000,000 man-hours per depression 
year as against 5,000,000 in the im- 
mediately preceding years. The $8.- 
000.000,000 surplus piled up by 
American corporations from 1922 to 
1929 has been lost in these continu- 
ing years of depression. 
How useful if some Gutzon Bor- 
glum could carve in im- 
perishable stone on a 
majestic cliff near our 
political citadel a few 
economic Thou Shalt 
Not's — futilities which 
the ages and many lands 
have proven- — as he has 
graven the heads of 
great Americans on the 
mountain lop. 

No middle course 



THERE is no middle 
course between govern- 
ment in busine.ss and 
government out of bus- 
iness, any more than a 
nation can exist half 
slave and half free. 

Any nation is ineffi- 
cient in business. I will 
not dwell on our peren- 
nial post office deficits 
— the return of the rail- 
roads to private opera- 
tion after the war in 
such inoperative condi- 
tion that $1,600,000,- 
000 has failed to restore 
their efficiency. The 
present Administration 
is notoriously lacking 
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in business vision or effect! venesa. 
One need go no further— to select at 
random — than the [)ower program. 

There are 400,000 developed and 
unsold horsepower free now on the 
Canadian side of the St, Lawrence. 
There are also 2.500,000 horsepower 
loose in New York State with no 
present market. Yet we have a move* 
ment to develop 800,000 more 
horsepower on the St Lawrence. 

They hedge the argument 

THERE is a curious psychology 
about this enterprise. When you 
criticize the power project, its 
proponents call attention to the 
overwhelming advantages of the 
St. Lawrence seaway, of which 
power is only a by-product. When 
one questions the economic value 
of the St. Lawrence seaway^ they 
point out how necessary it is to 
develop St. Lawrence power to 
protect New England and New 
York from the po%ver octopuses 
and the gangsters. As a matter 
of fact, nothing approaching 
economic justification can be 
found even for the two combined. 

New^ York Power Commission- 
er Walsh contended at Washing- 
ton that seven cents a bushel 
could be saved in transporting 
wheat from Duluth to Montreal, 
while experienced shippers on the 
Lakes were showing that at no 
time in three years had the total 
charges exceeded four and one- 
half cents a bushel. 

Turning to the Tennessee Valley 
and Muscle Shoals, the Government 
built the $51,000,000 Wilson Dam 
which, when finished, was worth just 
$17,000,000, as everyone in the hy* 
draulic field knew before it was built, 
and nobody would build it because it 
was not worth building. Some 100,000 
horsepower w^ere needed to run a new 
nitrogen plant for government use in 
the war, A competent board report- 
ed that Muscle Shoals was not the 
place for it. Nevertheless, the author- 
ities at Washington built the Wil- 
son Dam there, ostensibly to run the 
nitrogen plant which was to be fin- 
ished in six months. They built the 
$67,000,000 nitrogen plant there and 
forthwith had to build a 100,000 
horsepower steam plant to run it be- 
cause the dam would not he finished 
for ten years. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority 
has thus far used $110,000,000 of the 
taxpayers* money to finance its ex- 
periment in socialism. Its supporters 
predict a total of $1,000,000,000. The 
nine major federal water power pro- 
jects have already received $400,000,- 
000 in appropriations and require at 
least that much more. 

The other great river basin in 



which the Administration is operat- 
ing is that of the Columbia River in 
Oregon. They already had 600,000 
excess horsepower in that district, 
more than enough to care for the next 
25 years. The President has recently 
started the Bonneville Dam, 40 
miles above Portland, to generate 
600,000 horsepower additionah They 




Four-fifths of our people own 
three-fourths of the wealth 



will start sellini^ that 25 to 50 years 
from now. The President is also build- 
ing the Grand Coulee Dam above 
Portland to generate 800,000 more 
horsepower which cannot possibly 
be sold for 100 years. There is a 
limited demand for power and there 
are only 12,000,000 people on the 
whole Pacific Coast anyway. 

The newspapers say that Grand 
Coulee will bring more than 1,000,000 
acres of land into production and 
Secretary Wallace will explain how 
much he is spending to buy many 
million acres out of production. 

It is difficult to be patient when 
one figures that the average man has 
to he taxed for these hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars wasted. His food cost 
has gone up 27 per cent, his clothing 
21 per cent, his rent ten per cent, his 
butter 14 per cent, his bread 26 per 
centi his tea 17 per cent, his eggs 61 
per cent and his bacon 79 per cent — 
and yet he actually now pays more 
for government than he does for food. 
Many of those who never see a tax 
bill pay a large part of the total 
taxes in the cost of what they buy. 

More than 22,000,000 people are 
receiving aid of some kind from the 
present Administration — -one-half of 



all the citizens who voted in the last 
election. 

There is scarcely anything in the 
gamut of capital expenditure which 
would employ a smaller number of 
men per $1,000 than building dams. 
Building battleships to take out to 
sea and sink would he much better. 
They would use much steel and metal 
and do no harm to existing bus- 
iness afterwards, 

John Maynard Keynes, the 
British economist, has urged 
**government spending until it 
hurts" upon England, hut Eng- 
land is old and wise. She has 
'*saved and taxed until it hurts" 
and now is smiling on the road to 
recovery, Keynes offered his 
plans to 40 leaders of American 
industry and won no converts, 
but unhappily has sold his ideas 
to inexperienced and adventurous 
Washington. We are carrying 
them out and artfully postponing 
the taxes. The national debt is 
nearing $34,000,000,000 and the 
end is not in sight. 

The gross public debt — federal, 
state, and local — has now reached 
about $50,000,000,000-— approxi- 
mately one year's national in- 
come at present levels. It is 
equivalent to roughly one*fifth or 
one-sixth of our national wealth. 
The servicing of this debt re- 
quires more than 20 per cent of 
the revenue receipts of govern- 
ment from all sources. 

We are already more heavily 
taxed per capita than the French 
or Germans and unless we stop the 
public works program we will soon be 
carrying a greater tax burden than 
the English after all their war losses. 
Since 1932 the United States has 
shown the slowest rate of recovery 
of any of the great nations except 
France, which has actually gone 
backwards. 

The progress of Commutiism 

IT is a significant fact that, in the 
three best known instances where 
Communism took possession of a 
country, a certain uniform procedure 
took place. Always impracticable so* 
called social laws were advocated. 
Their non-fulfillment brought about 
the overthrow of the governing body. 
In the instance of Russia, the Im- 
perial Russian Government was over- 
thrown; in the case of China, the 
Chinese Government fell ; and in Aus- 
tria, the Imperial Austrian Govern- 
ment was destroyed. In each instance 
they were succeeded by a socialistic 
state — Kerensky in Russia, Sun Yat 
Sen in China, and Karolyi in Hun- 
gary. In each case the Communistic 
state then developed, using the So- 
f Continued on page 98} 




Dissecting 



IS THE Resettlement Administration 
merely an effort to help those who are 
unahle to help themselves or is it an 
effort to do away with our present 
system of distrihution? 



The mystery of a federal activity which was denied funds 
by Congress and declared unconstitutional 



Ike resettlement administration was con- 
ceived through the legerdemain of executive order- Its 
activities are so steeped in mystery that even Senators 
are rebuffed when seeking information. In a single year 
Dr. Rexford Guy Tugwell, director^ has set up an ad- 
ministrative pay roll as expensive as that revealed in 
I he last census for the entire pottery and porcelain in- 
dustry, the rubber boot and shoe industry, the carpet 
and lug industry, the entire butter manufacturing or the 
druggists' preparations industry, and has spent more 
than a quarter billion dollars, the public scarcely realiz- 
ing he even possessed the money until he announced it 
spent- 

Not yet have many persons learned details. They know 
only vagiiely that the huge sum was supposed to be al- 
located for transform iiig submarginal land into public 
assets, for '^resettling" some folk to give them better 
opportunities, for making relief clients self-supporting 
by "rehabilitating** them. 

Mystery in government invariably arouses suspicion. 
In the present case, one is tempted to wonder what Is 
so repugnant about this ostensibly altruistic work thatt 
in the closing days of Congress, an effort should be made 
to consign Dn Tugweirs program to oblivion by with- 
holding appropriations. And again the citizen wonders 
what about the activity is regarded as so essential 
that funds were found in relief appropriations, even 
though this meant antagonissing party leaders, pro- 
jecting Dr. Tugweil into the political campaign, and 
avoiding a court decision that Resettlement is un- 
constitutional ? 

In a footnote on page 73 of his book, **The Indus- 



trial Discipline,'' Dn Tugweil says that "we 
have an exaggerated fear of invading individual 
rights." On page 84 he remarks that "our in- 
stitutions are so built into our regard that 
we award thera a loyalty they have not de- 
served/' 

Under the circumstances the taxpayer cannot 
be regarded as reactionary if he desires to serutint^ 
the Resettlement Administration, not to look again at 
the tons of official press releases which endlessly re- 
iterate the acknowledged benefits of comfortable homes, 
of happy children, of ending poverty, but to delve into 
the principles on which the agency is founded^ to in- 
vestigate, not from a partisan viewpoint, but simply to 
exercise the citizen's right to ascertain what pmmpts 
Dr. Tugweil to consider expenditure of his tax payments 
a private matter. 

As a newspaperman I investigated the Resettlement 
Administration for three months* I learned a lot. And 
—I hesitate to say this because it apf)ears sensational 
and far-fetched^ — I learned that, if you probe deeply 
enough, you discover Dr. Tugweil engaged in a program 
which its sponsors and his advisers openly assert is 
designed to substitute for our existing economic-social- 
political structure a **Cooperative Democracy/* devoid 
of private industry, with a new form of parliament, a 
new executive plan, a new set of courts. 

The Government tn btistness 

TO the casual eye, Resettlement is a maze of unrelate 
activities; but boil off expensive projects which attract 
all attention to obvious waste and mistakes, boil off the 
regimentation which so blinds the rugged individualist^ 
with fury that he sees nothing else, and you find every' 
activity coordinated to create the nucleus of a super- 
race saturated in socialism, its entire economic existence 
to be woven into a '^cooperative system" whose purpose 
is to transfer the profits of private enterprises to com- 
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the Tugwell Experiment 



BY CHARLES STEVENSON 



peting businesses theoretically owned by the laborer- 
consumer but directed and financed by government. 

Evidence is available, but first it is only fair to point 
out that, in a speech before the Conference on Popula- 
tion Studies in Relation to Social Planning three days 
after the President gave him his present task, Dn Tug- 
well based the necessity for his uplift efforts on a de- 
creasing birthrate among cultured urban persons. 
Impoverished, uncultured and unlit inhabitants of rural 
slums are producing the 
bulk of population replen* 
ishnients» he said : boys and 
girls who are even more 
poorly equipped than their 
parents because of ever 
dwindling economic re- 
sources. To fail in raising 
their standards, he added, 
would find iheae 'Hotally in- 
capable*' persons within 
three generations outnum* 
bering sturdy citizens by 16 
to one. The consequences 
would be dire, he pointed 
out. 

To avoid them he is buy- 
ing the areas which are 
reputedly so stripped of 
resources that they can pro- 
duce only a debased race, 
and s i ni u 1 1 a n eonsly hand- 
picking the I'urai poor and 
establishing them in coHee- 
livized communities and on 
model farms. He is provid- 
ing them with homes better 
than those of their tax- 
paying neighbors, surround- 
ing them with government 
experts to teach them to 
sing, to paintt to appreciate 
art» the drama- Their 
schools are to be superior 
to those of the county sys- 
tems. They are to have 
li braries — even country 



To eliminate competirion 
by driving private busi- 
ness to the wall is one 
of the aims of the cooper- 
ative movement 



clubs. I found all of these at Cumberland Homesteads, 
a colony in mid-Tennessee. Plans for transferring more 
than 26,000 families to an improved environment already 
have been approved. Meantime, through his rehabilita- 
tion work, he admittedly is grooming more than 2,500r 
000 additional individuals foi- a similar existence. 

No one can find fault wii h the ideals of beautiful homes, 
of a superior race, of eradicating poverty. In themselves 
they constitute a sacrosanct political plank. Everybody 
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wants a mt 

would involve the means choaen for the aeeomplidhment 
One might charge it is un-American to snuff out in- 
dividualism for regimentation, Howeven resettied fam- 
iJies admittedly have been selected for their *'wiUing- 
ness to cooperate:" they have been so subsidized that, 
if by chance they do feel a loss of liberty, their knowledge 
that Uncle Sam is providing picture-book homes, em- 
ployment, food, income^ even relieving them of the nec- 
essity of thinking, appears to have a weightier appeal. 
Too, the Government has letters of appreciation from 
some of its rehabilltants who live managed lives in their 
own hovels while an attempt is made to reconstruct 
them into fit material for colomzation* K all are not 
happier, I hey at leaist are helpless. They require money 
to exist. They have no pro|>erty to mortgage, so the 
Government makes loans on their bodies. They are told 
what to grow on their farms. Even their recreation is 
managed, 

A paternal dictatorship 

IT IS inevitable that these activities tend to perpetuate 
bureaucracy and the party in power. Not only do they 
require an administrative army of nearly 20.000 New 
Dealers drawing about $25,000»000 a year, but natural ly» 
if clients are being molded physically, mentally and 
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No one can find fault with the ideals of rehabit 
The issue is how to attain them 



economically by a patern:il dictaiorsliip. they also will 
vote the way they are mcilded. Bui TugwelUans reply 
that a man who is so uniucky or incapable that he can- 
not support himself requires some one to manage his 
life, that management is essential to give the Govern- 
ment at least a hope of recovering the funds it lends 
him, that if there are evils they are unavoidable. 

So much for the moral issues which can be argued 
from two sides. When the critic looks at Resettlement 
from the standpoint of practicability he is on firmer 
ground* Indeed, during the first year of its existence, it 
cost Resettlement $20,795396 to administer the job of 
paying out S'&* 11 0,967 for all enterprises; and all Dr, 
Tugw^ell can reply Is that he is lowering his adminis- 
trative costs and hopes eventually to fix them at ten 
per cent. 

Expensive projects are countless. One for South 
Dakota is scheduled to cost $20,584 per family although 
Harry L, Hopkins, as FERA administrator, started to 
build it for $5,225, All Dr. Tugwell can reply Is that 
this and similar projects are '^mistakes.'" 

Point out that Dr, Tugwell has designed projects of 
his own to cost $11,440 per family in Indiana, $11,137 
in Arizona, $10,945 in Missouri, and more than $9,000 
in Washington, Oklahoma, North Dakota and Texas, 
and the Professor only can explain that these are the 
"cream in the neck of the bottle,** that other projects 
will be cheaper. Point out that most 
of them cost $5,000 or more ; ask how 
a man so unfortunate or ill-fated that 
he heretofore has existed most of his 
days in extreme poverty or on char- 
ity ever is to collect the $1,500 to 
$3,000 which the Government says he 
must earn annually to pay for his 
benefits, and the answer will be ; 

**Well, what difference does the 
cost make so long as we have arrang- 
ed to find him the income?'* 

The taxpayer cooperates 

WALTF^R R PACKARD, acting di* 
rector of Resettlement's rural reset- 
tlement division, gave me an answer 
to that effect. To follow it through 
lays bare the secret of the Adminis- 
tration—the program which sponsors 
declare looks to elimination of all 
private enterprise and the creation of 
a ''Cooperative Democracy," 

The idea behind the idea of Reset- 
tlement is that beneficiaries shall pay 
for their benefits through coopera- 
tive enterprises. Throughout the en- 
tire inner-state over which Rex 
Tugwell reigns as Tugwell, Rex, 
taxpayers' dollars are being shower- 
ed to establish cooperative stores, 
cooperative marketing agencies, co- 
operative processing industries. Seven 
cents out of every rehabilitation 
dollar goes into some sort of coopera- 
tive enterprise. As soon as a colony 
is ready to function, funds sufficient 
for starting private concerns doing 
a nationwide business are impounded 
to create cooperative jobs. 

At Cumberland Homesteads in 
Tennessee the cooperative fund is 
$550,000 for 334 families; at Reeds- 
ville. W. Va., S327J54 for 165 fam- 
f Continued on page 76) 
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Washington and Your Business 



BY IRA E.BENNETT 

Editor 1909-1934 
"The Washington Post" 



ripnp Map' This talk of social security financed 
JJCai luaLi by taxes on business that is insecure 
' — wouldn't it be grand if we could have business security 
as the basis of social security? When you ask me how 
the Government is affecting your business I hesitate — 
I am uncertain. Many things are threatened, some of 
them actually ordered by law^ — but in these times laws 
can be wiped out quickly* Not to mention the courts, look 
at the way Congress washed out the tobacco, cotton and 
potato control laws. 

What the Government is doing is subject to quick re- 
versal if the November verdict so orders* What it will 
do if the New Deal is approved is a secret locked in one 
man^s mind* 

The Government '"touches" you in ways that you don't 
see, Mac, When you make an extra dollar, cut off a quar- 
ter for the Government. That's one certainty. 



Governmeiil 
Ownership 



AN example of roundabout govern- 
ment influence on your business: 
The Merchant Marine sounds a long 
way off to you out there in the Mid- 
dle West* What are ships to you, or 
you to ships? Yet, if the new Maritime Commission has 
in mind government ownership and operation of all ship- 
ping, and has authority to start that process as prelimi- 
nary to government ownership and operation of rail- 
roads and inland interstate shipping, you sit up and take 
nodcep 

Competent judges tell me that the new shipping law 
paves the way to government ownership and operation; 
that everything dei^ends upon the Commission and pur- 
suance of present tendency toward government in busi- 
ness. Nothing much can be done before November, of 
course. It*s a threat only, just now— after that it may 
be a grim reality or fold up and follow other experiments 
into Never-Never land. 



6,000,000 
Little Dams 



ANOTHER example of the Govern- 
ment touching you or not. as 
November will decide: The fiood- 
control law contemplates staggering 
expenditures for * 'upstream" engi- 
neering works, and puts control of surveys in the hands 
of Secretary Wallace, who is regarded by admirers as 
the second most successful scatterer of public money in 
the country. Wait till every creek gets its little dam» and 
then try to calculate how Wallace*s 6,000,000 little dams 
touch you in extra taxes* 

Now there's a threat — and yet it may not materialize. 
It's only an act of Congress projecting itself into the 
future — and the November result may be a signal to 
Congress to quit the upstream dream. 

What has gone over the dam can be figured on, roughly 
—say $34,000,000,000 public debt, $6,000,000,000 deficit, 
$20,000,000,000 appropriated by the Seventy* fourth Con- 



gress. What the Seventy-fifth Congress will appropriate 
depends upon what you and everybody else will do in 
selecting the Seventy-fifth. 



Cost of 
Living 



YOU*D expect the Government to do 
its best to hold down the cost of 
living* Trouble is that while one 
branch attempts this, another does 
something to make living more cost- 
ly. Industrial Conference Board report for 25 industries 
shows that increasing cost of living more than offsets 
slightly rising wages, leaving wage earners worse off 
than if they got less and had to spend less. How much 
higher living costs are due to Wallace's program of 
scarcity and ho%v much to drought is not known* Higher 
taxes to finance government experiments increase cost 
of living, of course. 

There's talk of reducing tariff duties on corn and other 
necessities* If it*3 a real emergency, proclaimed by the 
President, he can suspend duties entirely. Farmers may 
kick if duties are reduced on stuff they have to sell, such 
as wheat. Opinion as to cattle seems to be divided. Don*t 
forget that democratic senators voted to increase the 
duty on cattle in the Smoot-Hawley tariff. One of them 
was Senator Barkley of Kentucky, who said in his key- 
note speech at Philadelphia in June; 

*'Need I here recount the efforts of the great Secretary 
of State, Mr. Cordell Hull, to pry ajar the gates of foreign 
trade and start again the movement of international 
commerce and good will ?" 

Now if Mr, Hull should try to pry ajar the gates to 
let in Mexican cattle at lower duties, he might be jarred 
by senators like Mr, Barkley* *'Local interests'' raise the 
devil with unselfish international good- will movements. 
Stock men don't want competition from foreign cattle. 

Summing it up, I'm told by well posted men that the 
Government can do little to check increasing cost of 
living. Producers stand to suffer as well as consumers, 
because producers are consumers. 



Uncle Sam, 
Competitor 



GOVERNMENT competition in 
business doesn't seem to be reduc- 
ing the cost of living. Some commu- 
nities are getting cheaper electric 
power from the Government, but the 
government plants are costly and the public pays the 
bill. The United States Chamber of Commerce is to renew 
and strengthen its fight against government competition 
in business. It will have a special committee dig into the 
subject and report. If you or your friends have specific 
cases, why don't you write in and tell about 'em? 

This thing of Uncle Sam going into merchandising 
stirs up all sorts of trouble. Critics say it affects employ- 
ment, increases cost of living through extra taxes, and 
discourages enterprise. 

How far Uncle Sam is to go into business is another 
question for voters to consider in November. 



THE Walsh-Healy Act is still a tan- 
gle. It isn't likely to prove a new 
NRA, fixing hours and wages for all 
sorts of industries, but the next ses- 
sion of Congress may add additional 
restrictions. Contracts for construction aren't affected. 



Government 
Contracts 
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They are already on a wage and houT seiieduie as re- 
quired by the Bacon-Davis Act. 

What about the man who supplies locks and door- 
knobs for a government building? He isn't affected un- 
less he's a direct contractor. Suppose the Governinent 
offers to buy more than SIO.OOO worth of doorknobs. Is 
the man who fiUs the order affected? Not if the door- 
knobs are such '*as may usually be bought in the open 
market/' but a clear-cut *'open market purchase" defmi- 
lion is still to be made by the Labor Department. If the 
doorknobs are made to order, the manufacturer is auto- 
matically subject to the 40-hour stipuJations. He is also 
subject to the wage scale provisions if the Secrelar>' of 
Labor so orders. 

Gossip in Washington i.^ that the Act may first of all 
hit some manufacturers who supply clothing and boots 
and shoes to the Army and Navy, Secretary Perkins has 
had her regulatory eye on them for a long while. 



Everybody 
Scared 



THEY teil me that the folk who give 
or sell advice are deviled by this 
Paibinson-Patman Act. Que.stions 
like this from a cigar manufacturer: 
*'A smoker wants to buy 50 boxes 
to give to friends. A retailer wants one box* I give the 
retailer a special discount so that the buyer of 50 boxes 
pays more than the buyer of one. Is that barred under 
this new law?'* 

Another man wants to know if he can ask the same 
price of a chain store that he does of a wholesaler if they 
buy the same amount. Is a wholesaler who doesn*t sell 
out of the state affected? 

And so it goes. Questions are pouring in and every one 
is afraid to give a positive answer. 

One of the best known of the agencies that keep folks 
in touch with Washington de%^oted a good deal of space 
to disctissing Robinson-Patman and then offered a book 
on the subject at a special price to subscribers only. It 
was promptly asked if it were not violating the sections 
of the Act dealing with price discrimination. 



and Reports 



FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 

Investigations commission has $400,000 to spend 
in investigating American Tele- 
phone» and of course the money 
must be spent. It goes where the 
original $750,000 went — into hearings and statistics. 

If American Telephone has been breaking the antitrust 
laws or offending otherwise^ it's the duly of the Federal 
Trade CommisBion and the Department of Justice to set 
it right. But the Communications Commission must show 
some reason for its existence. 

Federal Trade Commission is putting fancy touches on 
that ambitious report which Congress ordered it to make 
on agi'iculture — ^all about how agriculture is hard up, 
what ails it» and what medicine it needs. Congress added 
fruits and vegetables to the items to be dug into by the 
Commission. It would be too bad if the Commission 
dropped over to the Department of Agriculture and bor- 
rowed all the information it needed. No ; it must duplicate 
the job. When Congress gets the report, which must be 
in by October 1» it can compare the figures with Agri- 
culture's figures. 

Securitie.s Exchange Commission manages to keep 
stock-gamblers scared, even while the Commission itself 
fears a court decision which might knock the props from 
under it. Litigation testing the Commission's powers is 
approaching the Supreme Court* 

Probably before the SEC goes through the judicial 
milh the Wagner Act will be decided. National Labor 
Relations Board is half paralyzed by lower court de- 
cisions denying its authority. Injunctions cramp its style. 
The Wagner Act is based on the assumption that the 



federal Government can regulate labor relations within 
states, which seems to run counter to decisions holdiiii! 
that the states have jurisdiction over these relatin: 

It's possible that the Supreme Court will pass on tii- 
Wagner Act and other important laws before the Novem- 
ber election. 

MORE certainty in the constitution- 
To Fore© ality of laws wouldn't seem to be 

study of Bills under the head of "Wash- 

' mgton and lour Business, but 

when you think of the waste of such 
unconstitutional laws as KRA and AAA you may see the 
point, YouVe paying taxes on dead horses, Mac- 

A scheme is on foot to have the House of Representa- 
tives adopt a rule providing that, when a proportion of 
members have doubts as to the constitutionality of a 
proposed law, they can force reference of the bill to the 
Committee on the Judiciary for a study of its funda- 
mental validity. 

Of course, the committee couldn't guarantee validity 
of a law. But if even a slight studj'' had been made of 
NRA and AAA, lawyers in Congress would have detected 
the conflict with the Constitution, and hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars could have been saved, directly and in- 
directly. Litigation over the processing taxes is likely 
to drag on for years — and litigation is costly* 



Plans to 
Prevent War 



ANOTHER subject that seems far 
from your business, but isn't, is the 
move to prevent war as now agitated 
by doctrinaires. A fight to put 
through additional neutrality legis- 
lation is looming for next winter. The idea is that ruth- 
less business men create wars to make money. Seize 
munitions plants and shut off American commerce when 
war is on abroad, or threatened, and you keep America 
out of war. It sounds easy, but, when foreign aggression 
stirs America to defend itself, you can expect war» com- 
merce or no commerce. 

Too much legislation to throttle commerce might de- 
stroy businesses seemingly far distant from war — such a 
businesis as yours» for instance — but it wouldn*t be a 
guarantee against war. Destruction of commerce is na- 
tional suicide; and between suicide and war it might 
be belter to choose war. Besides, when you're attacked, it 
isn't a matter of choice. 



Dots and 
Dashes: 



NEW American battleships will 
have steam instead of electric drive, 
. . , There are about 1.05,5.000,000 
acres in American farms, with no 
more than 800,000.000 acres need* 
ed* * . * When a New Deal agency cuts down its clerical 
force another usually absorbs the workers. * * . Senator 
Byrd aims to report next winter a program for retrench- 
ment in government agencies. , . . Bureaucrats mobilis;- 
ing to oppose Byrd's program. . . . Stock exchanges hope 
to convince Securities Exchange Commission that brok- 
ers should be allowed to speculate on their own hook as 
an aid to liquidity of markets. . . . Low interest income 
on investments handicaps edticational foundation.s. . * , 
Nineteen state.^ are building this summer 565 miles of 
bituminous surfaced dirt roads reenforced with cotton 
f abric. . . * Women spend §200.000,000 a year on cosmetics 
in this country. . . * Bombing planes are now as speedy 
as pursuit planes, so the latter hereafter must intercept 
bombei-s instead of chasing them. , . , Foreign gold pro- 
duced for less than $10 an ounce is sold to the U* S. for 
$35 an ounce. Government of South Africa owns rich 
diamond fields but doesn't work 'em, so as to keep prices 
up* . . . Better cotton prices have checked tendency of 
cotton growers to raise peanuts. 



VACATION HELPER 
Geq. A. Martin of Sherwin-Wil- 
liams among first to announci^ pay 
vacations^ for H'age earttets 



SCOTCH HONORS 
Dr. Lea H, Baekeland^ discoverer of 
baki^lice, presented membership in 
Royal Society of Edinburgh 



STATESMAN-BANKER 
Charles Francis Adams, former Sec* 
rotary of Navy, is new chairman, 
State Street Trust Co., of Boston 





BUYS TANKERS 
Marine Supt* R* L. Hague of Stand* 
ard Oil let contract for eight tank- 
ers. Largest private order on record 




WORKED TO TOP 

F* D. CorleVt former stock boy, be- 
comes president of Marshall Field 
8C Co. With company since 1900 




CEMENT MOVES 
Blaine S. Smith leaves P^nnsylva- 
nia-Dijt£ie to becomt* head of Uni- 
versal Atlas Cement Company 
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Agriculture's Jack 

BY H.H SLAWSON 



of 



Jl^'Dt!STRTAL AmcricE*s perpettial hunger for new 
sources of inexpensive raw matcrialB has led at last 
to the 5,000-year'Old soybean. How far the interest 
in this intriguing Chinese plant has gone can be 
judged from the fact that, because they have a sta- 
ble market, farmers of America last year raised 
5»2n»000 acres of soybeans. Government reports of 
"Inlentions to plant/* that were made early this 
spring, indicated that a somewhat smaller acreage, 
4,253.000, to be exact, would go into soybeans this year. 

Through tht- accomplishments of one mutor car man- 
ufacturer in utilizing soybeans for paints and plastics on 
his cars, the effort industry is making to aid agriculture 
through development of the new farm crop is rather well 
known. 

But without meaning to belittle the automobile indus- 
try's help, it can be truthfully said that this effort is, as 
yet, but a drop in the bucket, Henr>^ Ford, for instance, 
has made it known that only 61.500 acres of soybeans will 
meet his requirements in 1936. Meanwhile the dramatic 
development of this new tie-up between the farm and 
the factory has gone far beyond that. 

A varied array of industries now look to the farm for 
the supplies of soybeans on which they have come (o 



INTRODUCING the versatile soybean with 
which you may either build autoniobiles or run 
them and in which many people see possibili- 
ties for farm relief without benefit of subsidy 



rely lo make their products a success. AlphabeticaUy 
speaking, a partial list runs from the automobile industry 
through bakers, brewers, confectioners, druggists, dyna- 
mite manufacturers, food factories, furniture and foun* 
dry men, insecticide folks, millers, margarine makers^ 
lubricant and linoleum concerns, lumbermen, paint peo- 
ple, printers, the rubber industry, soapworks, tanjiers, 
textile millSp varnish plants, waterproof wallpaper mills 
and so on. 

Five years ago, soybean enthusiasts at the University 
of Illinois combed this country and Canada to compile a 
list of commercial products actually on the market in 
which the soybean was used. They gathered together 
about a hundred. Today that list numbers more than 300 
and the ball seems just beginning to roll. 




In Illinois^ where more than 21,000^000 bushels af soybeans were produced last year, 
methods have been devised for speeding the job of getting the hay to the baler 
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Soybean cakes tn storage m Manchukuo. The Far East has tong known the 
pos*iibiltties of this crop and competes briskiy with American producers 



On July 1 a systematic research program to develop 
further industrial uses for soybeans started on the Illi- 
noiB University campus. Backed by the resources of the 
federal Government and with 12 mid western state agri- 
cultural colleges cooperating, an industrial research lab- 
oratory has been set up at Urtaana, Here, in the heart of 
the northern soybean belt, this far-eastern alien is at 
last going to come intu its own. The plan puts this coun- 
try abreast of China and Russia where similar govern- 
ment'Sponsored effort to boost the soybean has been un- 
der way for years. 

A program for soybeans 

DR. 0. E. MAY of the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils has 
been placed in charge of the Urban a drive and he will 
have the help of Dr. W. J. Morse, government scientists 
who has made the study of soybeans his life work. 
Their program will have three objectives: 

1. Improvement of present industrial uses and develop- 
ment of new industrial uses for soybeans, 

2. More facts as to the effects of different processes 
an the quality and quantity of soybean products. 

3. Facilities for testing different varieties as to adapta* 
bility for industrial use. 



The effort to "raise automobiles 
on farms" is worth a story in itself 
but, whichever way one turns, equal- 
ly as romantic, although less well 
known, tales of the soybean's con- 
quest of industry are beginning to 
come to light. 

Tn one private laboratory, back in 
1930, a research chemist who was 
studying uses for soybean flour had 
an idea the development of which 
has upset traditional methods in the 
ancient industry of brewing beer. 

The soybean had been successfully used in other types 
of fermentation and it occurred to the scientist that its 
peculiar chemical properties might contribute desirable 
body and foam quality to beer. 

But six years ago the Volstead law was still in effect 
and there was little prospect of any considerable market 
for soybeans in the beer vats* 

For three years, however, the chemist continued his 
efforts, his experiments and trials, much of it under the 
sponsorship and with the facilities of a midwestern soy- 
bean milling concern. 

"The laboratory experiments conclusively proved/' ex- 
plained a representative of this pioneering concern, "that 
the soybean meal did possess the unique property of 
building foam — a fine, creamy, tenacious *head' on the 
samples of beer brewed in the laboratory. The short- 
comings of the meal were also revealed and steps were 
taken to control these. 

**Further expeHments, both in the laboratory and in 
breweries indicated the desirability of changing the form 
of use of the soybean from meal to flakes. The flakes 
avoided the practical difficulties encountered with the 
use of soybean meal or grits, such as incomplete action 
with the mash in the mash tun and a tendency to form 
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heavy maiises in the tun. which interfered with Ihe run- 
off." 

Today soybean beer flak(\s are being made on a com- 
mercial scale in Chicago and from there they are pour- 
ing into many of the countrj^'s biggest breweries* 

Out in the Pacific Northwest the construction of five 
new fir plywood factories this year has added another 
chapter to the saga of the soybean. The entire expansion 
is due to the fact tJilit glue made from soybeans poBsesses 
superior waler-resislant properties. 

Wood glue from soybeans 

THE five new factories have been added to the 18 already 
operating and, with one except ion, all of these, together 
with several pine plywood factories in California and 
British Columbia, are daily utilizing tons of the ne%v 
soybean glue. 

It was the automobile industry which gave the initial 
impulse to this tremendous expansion in this field. The 
motor men had complained that the plywood they were 
getting was not sufficiently water-resistant ^ so the Pacific 
Coast Plyw^ood Manufacturers Association staged a com- 
petitive contest to find a new glue, A newcomer. I, F. 
Laucks, Inc., of Seattle, submitted some soupy stuff 
which did not look like glue at all, but today this soybean 
glue— its formula is a trade secret — ^is the standard glue 
of the plywood industry* 

It is spread annually on the half billion square feet 
of fir plywood now being sent to the Detroit motor mills* 
to the refrigerator factories, to the parlor car builders, 
the furniture folks, the laminated insulating board in- 
dustry, the box makers and many others. 

"The fir plywood industry probably could not have 
developed to its present extent without the help of soy* 
bean glue/' Mn Laucks told me. "Necessarily this pro- 
duct requires a water-resistant glue and the only suitable 
sources are animal casein and soybeans. It would not be 
possible to glue the present enormous t^olume with casein 
without raising its price so high it would seriously affect 
the price of plywood. This, of course, would cut down the 
quantity of fir plywood which could be sold/' 

Mn Laucks finds several reasons for the success of the 
new glue. Foremost he places the cost* In addition, he 
points out, "soybeans can be grown as an annual crop and 
production can be increased a^i the demand grows. This 
is not true of casein or blood, which are by-products of 
other industries more or less fixed in their productitm. 

**A third reason is the uniformity of soybeans as a glue 
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base. And a fourth is that soybeans are perhaps more 
'foolproof than the other water-resistant bases.'* 

From the tall com counlry comes another startling 
story of magic wrought with soybeans. Iowa's agricul- 
tural college campus at Ames has been the stage whereon 
Dr. O. R, Sweeney has wrought many wonders with farm 
wastes. His latest achievement, contrived with the help 
of eager assistants, is the production of gasoline from 
soybeans ! 

In the chemical engineering laboratories at Iowa State 
College soybean oil was cracked by heating it to 350* C. 
with animal charcoal as a catalyst. A pale yellow product 
with a disagreeable odor was produced. Distillation of 
this resulted in fractions with wide specific gravities and 
other physical characlerlstics of petroleum, while coke 
containing 71 per cent carbon remained behind. 

The Iowa effort to create soybean petroleum had been 
preceded by that of a Japanese scientist, Satow, who had 
formed a calcium soap from the oil and destructively 
distilled that. Light oil, middle oil and heavy "petroleum" 
in var>^ing proportions came out of the retorts. Forty 
gallons of soybean oil yielded about 25 gatlons of the new 
product, together with 33 pounds of glycerine and 480 
cubic feet of combustible gas. 

The Iowa exploit with its intriguing possibilities for 
the future has not, as yet» passed beyond the stage of a 
Bachelor's thesis. From the Orient, however, comes the 
report that the Japanese have been making exhaustive 
tests of their farm-grown gasoline in automobiles and 
airplanes. And industry will await with interest the final 
judgment* 

The paint industry was one of the first to make large 
use of soybeans* In Illinois, a farmers' organization, seek- 
ing a way to use up their soybeans, contrived a paint 
formula utilizing the ,Hoy oil and then began a vigorous 
sales campaign to justify their faith in it. Today one 
out of every ten farmers in that state has one or more 
fContinueff on page 9ff^ 
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Powdered soybean Abers fed into this 
press come out in the form of distri- 
butor terminal plates for automobiles 



Auto parts grown on the farm. 
Lower left is some soybeati powder 
which has not yet gone to the pre.4S 



Your Taxes Will Be Higher 



BY E. S. DUFFIELD 



I 



KNOW of a coal com- 
pany in an eastern state 
that for a long time has 
been planning to erect a 
new plant. Money has 
been carefully saved in 
anticipation of the 
building, and last Fall, 
when the accumulated 
funds were judged suf* 
ficient, construction was 
started. 

Not enough money 
had been saved to pay 
for the $800,000 plant, 
but yearly earnings 
were looked to for the 
rest of the money— 
and it was being earned. 
Two hundred miners' 
dwellings costing $1,- 
500 each were to be 
built out of current 
earnings, and the com- 
pany, following its 
usual custom* was plan- 
ning to rent the houses 
to employees at a cost 
which m^ant that Lhc 
company lost on that 
part of its outlay. 

Then Congress pass- 
ed the Revenue Act of 
1936- 

That law raised the company's in- 
come taxes so sharply that, solely 
because of the additional taxes, each 
house, the company says, would cost 
$1,S15 instead of $1,500. The houses 
cannot be built. At $1,500 the com- 
pany was going to lose money on 
them* At $1,875, the loss would be 
prohibitive. 

Because of the Revenue Act, the 
company and its employees are in- 
jured. Only the tax collector gains. 

What the Revenue Act did to this 
company, it is doing throughout 
American industry. I know also of a 
ferry company with a volume of busi- 
ness and earnings which justifies the 
purchase of an additional ferry boat. 
When the captain of the line, who is 




THAT is about the only definite information 
that ant] one — inside the Government or out 
— can give you ahout the new federal tax law 



part owner^ recommended the pur* 
chase to his board of directors, the 
banker on the board suggested that 
they first see what effect the new 
revenue law had on the company. 
They found their new taxes so high 
that, despite the demands of their 
business and the volume of their net 
earnings before taxes, the purchase 
must be postponed. 

Obviously the Revenue Act has laid 
a retarding hand on these companies. 
Nine chances out of ten the new law 
will have a similar effect on your com- 
pany. Whether it does depends on two 
questions : 

Does the Act mean higher income 
taxes for your company? 

If it does, where is the extra pound 



of flesh to be carved 
from ? 

These two questions 
will jump out at you 
from your profit and 
loss statement at the 
end of the year even 
if they haven't started 
to haunt you already. 
They are vital but sim- 
ple questions, and there 
should be simple an- 
swers to them* telling' 
whether the iaw which 
Congress passed, liter- 
ally sight unseen, has 
raised your taxes and, 
if it has* in what ways. 
Unfortunately, how* 
ever, the Revenue Act 
t>r 1936 is the law no- 
body knows. From the 
business man's point of 
view, the hitch is that 
he has to operate under 
it right here and now, 
and operating under a 
law which may come 
down like a sword, slic- 
ing off your head, is no 
fun. Provisions in the 
new lax law may change 
your rating at your 
bank, stunt the growth 
of your company ^ tie your hands 
when your competitor's knife is at 
your throat, or foredoom you to the 
boneyard in the next depression. 

Nevertheless, no $10,000 tax expert 
— inside or outside the Government 
— can sit down today with a $5,000 
business man and answer all the busi- 
ness man's questions about the new 
law or how to operate under it. Gov- 
ernment lawyers admit that, far from 
knowing all the answers, they can*t 
even foresee all the questions. 

This is by way of saying that, if 
you don*t see how you're going to get 
your company through the maze of 
treacherous legal jargon known as 
the Revenue Act of 1936, don't lie 
awake nights thinking that some one. 
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if you could only find him, could soh^e 
all your problems. Just Htiok close to 
your lawyer and see that he sticks 
close to every scrap of infonnation on 
the evolution of the new tax law. 
Meanwhile^ let's see if simple answers 
can be given to the simple questions 
about if and how taxes have been in- 
creased. 

First, does the Revenue Act of 1936 
mean higher taxes for your com- 
pany? 

Yes, generally speaking. Because 
there is now, in addition to the "nor- 
mal" corporation income tax, a grad- 
uated supertax on * ^undistributed 
earnings," the amount you have to 
pay the federal tax collector probably 
will be increased. The exact amount 
of your taxes and the increase or^ — 
in rare cases— the decrease com- 



pared with taxes under previous laws 
will depend upon the percentage of 
net taxable income which your com- 
pany fails to pay out either as divi- 
dends or in the discharge of some 
contractual claim on earnings which 
was incurred before May 1, 1936, 

Suppose your corporation has a 
SIO.OOO net income, you will find that 
the new taw has increased the federal 
income taxes if the company wishes 
to retain as little as $3,TO0 out of its 
$10,000. Conversely* if it retains as 
'^undistributed earnings*' less than 
S3JO0* its federal income taxes will 
be lower than under the superseded 
Revenue Act of 1935. For the privi- 
lege of retaining all its net income, 
that is, all its net income minus in- 
come taxes, this corporation would be 
taxed 20.82 per cent, a jump of 61»4 



percent over the taxes due in the 1935 
law* 

A corporation with a $50,000 net 
income will find its taxes increased 
if it retains no more than $7,000 of 
that net income. If it should wish to 
retain all of its net, its tax would be 
118 per cent higher than before. 

'^Undistributed earnings" 

A CORPORATION with net income 
of $100,000 or more will pay higher 
federal income taxes under the new 
law If it keeps as * 'undistributed 
earnings*' $8,600 out of the $100,000, 
For keeping all its earnings, such a 
corporation would be taxed about 
31.5 per cent, or more than double 
the rate in the 1935 law. 

The key to your tax situation here- 
after, in other words, is your * 'un- 
distributed earnings/' Just what that 
term means will be explained later. 
For the lime being remember that the 
higher your "undistributed earnings** 
the higher your tax, and let's concen* 
trate on the effect of the new tax 
rates and on the one loophole w^hich 
Congress intentionally left. 

Almost all corijoration income 
taxes have been increased and some 
of them have been doubled. The cor- 
poration with a $100,000 net income 
that does not want to keep at least 
$8,600 of that $100,000 for some pur- 
pose like new machinery, repairs, re- 
payment of a bank loan, replenishing 
of working capital, or employee bene- 
fits will be a rarity. Since to keep 
$8,600 out of a $100,000 means higher 
taxes, it follows that the $100,000 
corporation which does not find its 
income taxes increased by the Rev- 
enue Act of 1936 will be a rarity. 
Corporations in the $50,000 net in- 
come range are in the same boat since 
they can keep only $7,000, or only 
about 14 per cent of their net* with- 
out incurring increased taxes. 

Treasury experts testified that, on 
the average over a selected ten year 
period, American industry has re- 
tained about 30 per cent of its net 
earnings for some purpose like plant 
expansion or increased reserves. Ob- 
viously, therefore, the "average" cor- 
poration in the $50,000 and higher 
brackets is in for a stiff jolt from the 
tax collector if it continues to retain 
this normal 30 per cent of net as '^un- 
distributed earnings,'- A corporation 
with a ^50,000 net which retains 30 
per cent of earnings will find its fed- 
eral income taxes 23 per cent higher 
under the new law than under the 
1935 act. For a $100,000 corporation, 
the increase in taxes will be 28 per 
cent, and for a corporation earning 
$10,000,000 and retaining 30 per cent 
taxes will be up 31 per cent. 

A great New Deal fuse was made 
(Continued on page 8| J 
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U^^^^Two pounds of the cheapest black bread costs one rubb; the lowest quality beef 3-2fi rubles for two pounds 

I Worked in Russia by andrew smith 



THE author of "I Was a Soviet Worker" compares the 
lot of the lahoring man in the Russian "workers' para- 
dise" with that of his fellows in capitalistic America 



"What kind of a life does the work- 
ing man lead m Soviet Russia? How 
does it feel to live in the land ruled 
by the Communists 7 Is it really a 
workers' paradise as the Communists 
claim V* 

These are the questions which I 
am asked on every side. 

Before I answer, let me explain 
why I am in a position to speak with 
full knowledge on these questions- I 
am a plain working man, formerly a 
coal miner and now a machinist. For 
16 years I was an active and devoted 
member of the Communist Party of 
America. My wife, too, was an active 
party mem ber» The Communist move- 
ment was the closest thing to our 
hearts. It was our religion. 

In 1929 I went to the Soviet Union 
as a workers' delegate to the land 
about which we had heard such won- 
derful reports » the land which we 
looked upon as the Workers* Para- 
dise. Like thousands of other tourists 
who visit Russia every year, I was 
conducted by expert Soviet guides to 
all the show places^ — factories, work- 
ers' homes, sanatoria, nurseries, mu- 



seums. We were greeted by brass 
bands at the stations. We were wined 
and dined like princes. I listened with 
delight to countless speeches by 
clever propagandists and my pockets 
were filled with propaganda telling 
about the happy life of the Russian 
people and all that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment is doing for them. I re- 
turned to America so enthusiastic 
that I decided to pack up my belong- 
ings and spend the rest of my life 
as a worker in the Soviet Union. My 
wife agreed fully with my plans. 

We sailed in Februarys, 1932, after 
I had donated all my life savings to 
the Communist party and its af- 
filiated organizations — nearly $5,000 
altogether, I was told that I would 
have no more use for money in the 
*Soviet Union, that my wife and I 



would be cared for all the rest of our 
lives and I believed what I was told. 

For three years I worked as a ma- 
chinist in the Elektrozavod electrical 
equipment factory in Moscow in close 
daily touch with the Russian work- 
ers. As part of a workers' delegation 
I traveled for thousands of miles 
along the Volga River to Syzran, 
Volsko, Saratov, Dobrinka, Stalin- 
grad, Astrakhan, Engels and Gorky 
talking to workers and peasants on 
my way. As a member of the Com- 
munist Party I attended important 
secret meetings from which all non- 
Communists are barred. My infor- 
mation» therefore, comes from the 
inside as a result of intimate fi^rat- 
hand experience. 

When I left the Soviet Union last 
year after seeing with my own eyes 
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the conditions under which the 
Husaian people are compelled 
to live and toiI» I swore that 
I would never rest until I had 
revealed to every one what is 
really going on in the ho^re 
slave pen winch Russia actii 
ly is today. I felt that I owl J 
this aB a sacred duty to the op- 
pressed Russian workers and 
peasants whose sufferings I had 
witnessed. Furthermore, I feh 
it my duty to my fellow workers 
in America to tell the unvar* 
nished truth about conditions 
in the widely advertised Com- 
munist paradise, so that they 
might not be deceived by Com- 
munist propagandists who live 
in comfort in the United States 
while the wwkers starve in 
the Communist Utopia about 
which they talk so much. 

An investigation? 



TO those who will charge that 
these are purely my own per- 
sonal impressions, let me say 
that nothing would be of 
greater service to the Russian 
people, to the American peo- 
ple and to humanity at large, 
than a thorough investigation 
of conditions in Soviet Russia 
by a competent commission 
selected by Congress, the Unit- 
ed States Labor Department, 
the press, the church or the 
American Federation of Labor. 

If Russia is really a Utopia 
as the Communists claim* then 
certainly the Communists 
would ha%^e everything to gain 
by such an investigation and 
should therefore welcome it. 
If, on the other hand, Russia 
is as I have described it the most 
gigantic and tragic fake in all his- 
tory — then the sfK>ner the world 
knows the truth, the better for all 
concerned. 

The moment I arrived at the Rus- 
sian border at Belo Ostrov in 1932, 
I saw that the real Russia was not 
as it had been pictured to me. There 
were no brass bands and no speakers 
this time. All we saw were some 
emaciated peasants, 

•We hastened to the restaurant near 
the railroad station. A terrible stench 
greeted us as we entered. We were 
told that nothing but fish soup was 
to be had. The smell which arose from 
this soup was indescribable. They 
had cooked the entire fish, entrails 
and all. There w^ere no vegetables. 
We were given a piece of black, sour 
bread w^hich tasted like clay. In the 
United States a worker on relief 
would spurn such food. Yet this was 
the food served to us as a special 
favor because we were foreigners. 




At union and shop meetings the workers must raise their bands 
of the Conununist officials. Disagreement means loss of the job. 



The stuff turned our stomachs so that 
we could not eat it. As we turned to 
leave a swarm of ragged men, women 
and children rushed to the table and 
gulped down greedily what we had 
left behind. It was evidently a feast 
for them. 

Sometime after I got a job at the 
Elektrozavod factory, I visited the 
home of one of the workers in the 
Cherkisovo Barracks. These barracks 
were never shown to foreign tourists. 
I did not live there because 1 was in 
a special privileged class as a foreign 
specialist and a Communist. 1 lived 
in an apartment. But the great ma- 
jority of the 11.000 Elektrozavod 
workers lived in such barracks* 

It was a wooden structure about 
800 feet long and about 15 feet wide. 
Here lived more than 500 men and 
women with no partitions or privacy 
of any kind. Some slept on mattresses 
filled with straw or dried leaves, 
Tiiere were no pillows or blankets. 
Coats and other garments were used 



for CO veering. Some had no beds and 
slept on the floor or in wooden boxes. 
In some cases the beds were used by 
one shift during the day and by an- 
other at night. There were no closets 
or wardrobes* because each one 
owned only the clothing on his back. 



No place like home 



IN the center aisle, which was about 
three feet wide, there was a row of 
kerosene stoves, the only source of 
heat during the bitter cold Russian 
winters. On Uiese stoves men and 
women were boiling water, which 
they drank without milk or sugar, 
while they munched a piece of sour 
black bread. 

The stench of the unwashed bodies 
and the kerosene was unbearable. 
The only w^ashing facility was a 
pump outside. I could feel the bed- 
bugs and lice crawling over me. 
There was no sound of song or laugh - 
ten It was the dreariest place I had 
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in agreement with the mandates 
possibly mysterious disappearance 



ever seen and I have lived in some 
pretty tough mining camps in my day. 

The great majority of the Moscow 
workers earn on an average from 100 
to 150 rubles a month. This amounts 
to about S3 to S5 in American money. 
Many workers, especially the women, 
earn far less, sometimes as litlie as 60 
rubles or $2.00 a month. Outside of 
Moscow, the wages are much lower. 
Figure out what you can buy with 
these wages when two pounds of the 
cheapest black bread costs one ruble; 
the lowest quality beef 3.2S rubles for 
two pounds ; margarine, 7 J5 rubles for 
two pounds; a cake of soap, 3,70 ru- 
bles, about a day*s pay, and the cheap- 
est pair of shoes, 55 rubles, about a 
half month's pay* 

But the Russian workers do not even 
receive these miserable wages in fulh 
From every pay envelope, even from 
those on the lowest scale, the Govern- 
ment deducts so-called '* voluntary'' 
taxes : ten per cent for the state loan, 
a two per cent minimum for the in- 



come tax, two per cent for 
the school tax and one per 
cent for union dues. Workers 
are compelled under pain of 
losing their jobs to support 
the following ^'voluntary'* 
organizations: the Soviet 
press» Village Aid, Good 
Roads Fund, Fund for the 
Development of Aviation and 
Chemical Warfare, First Aid 
(like our Red Cross), Free 
Thinkers (anti-religious) so- 
ciety, the International La- 
bor Defense, the Interna- 
tional Workers Aid, sports 
organizations, the Kom so- 
me Is ( Co m my n is t Youth) 
and many others. 

While, according to the 
collective agreement and as 
advertised to the outside 
world, the working day is 
seven hours, actually it is 
much more. Workers are 
compelled to do so-called 



The Soviet magazine printing this 
photo says children like this arc re- 
habilitated ^ the author disagrees 



^'voluntary'* labor, **subotniks" they 
are called* Let any one dare to re- 
fuse! The actual working day is 
really from 14 to 16 hours without 
extra pay for overtime. Some workers 
on the lowest scales work on two 
shifts trying to make ends meet. Be- 
sides this, every worker is compelled 
to "volunteer" from time to time to 
spend his day off working on one of 
the collective farms to increase the 
Soviet food supply, or to work on 
some project like the Moscow rail- 
way, which %vas built almost entirely 
by this kind of forced, unpaid labor. 

The speed*up was so bad in my 
factory and the management so in- 
efficient, that at least one worker in 
every three showed signs of some in- 
jury due to an accident at his work. 
The spoilage and waste were enor- 
mous. 

The pension is negligible 

I FOUND out that the old age pen- 
sion amounts to 17 rubles a month, 
about 60 cents. This is so pitifully 
small that the majority of the old 
folk are compelled to work. 

You will ask why the Russian 
workers do not demand better con- 
ditions. Under the Soviet system this 
is impossible. Liberty, free speech, 
freedom of the press and assembly, 
as WG know it in America, are un- 
known in Soviet Russia. The labor 
unions, which are supported by the 
^vorkers' funds, are simply the cats- 
paws of the Communist Party bu- 
reaucracy for increased production 
and the speed-up. At union and shop 
meetings the workers must raise 
their hands in agreement with the 
mandates of the Communist officials. 
Disagreement means the loss of a job. 
Once you are fired from a Soviet fac- 
tory, you cannot obtain a job any- 
where else because the Government 
<.>wnB all the factories and industries. 
Workers who dare to disagree or pro- 
test disappear mysteriously over- 
night. They are sent to concentration 
camps. 

The Government controls the press 
and the radio. In tiie so-called elec* 
tions, there is only one candidate for 
each office, the candidate of the Com- 
munist party. There is no opposition. 

It is my opinion that the new con- 
stitution now under discussion is just 
a sham to counteract foreign criti- 
cism. Stalin and his clique will re- 
main in power with a little different 
window dressing. 

One day I visited George Knotek 
at the Sokolniki Hospital. He was a 
young draftsman from Chicago who 
sailed to Russia with us. He was ill 
with typhus fever contracted in a 
sulphur mine at Kokand, which had 
formerly been worked by convict 
(Continmd on page 90} 




Dear Dad: 

WELL, 1 got myself a job. It took a 
little hustling, but I got it. Maybe my 
foot ball shoulders und my family red 
hair helped. I am deckhand on a ship 
—one of yours. No one knows that 1 
am related to the **01d Man," and no 
one will know. There will be no tale- 
bearings but when I see indications 
that you may have forgotten your 
own first dollars and your early hard 
knocks ril call things to your atten- 
tion, I know your heart is right, but 
how can your men know it also? And 
one of these days you may want me 
to run ihene ships. I'll know the game 
then first hand. One thing I'm going 
to da is to blow myself to a bucket 
with a mangle on it. I am damn tired 
of having to squeeze out a mop with 
my fingers. WTiat about having that 
labor saving device on your shipa? 
Did you ever think of that? 

My quartern are good. I share a 



cabin with an<nher man, and it even 
has an electric fan. There is a shower 
next door. The food is unexpectedly 
good — mych better than the college 
average and more of It. One eats a lot 
at meals and between, I wash my own 
clothea reasonably welL 

Life on board is simple. Six hours 
on, six off. It comes hard to be wak- 
ened for my watch at a quarter to 
midnight, but ten minutes later I 
have some coffee, feel better and 
pitch in, I mop the floors^ polinh 
brass, clean woodwork, chip rust, 
wash dishes. By 3:00 a.m. I'm caught 
up and from then until 6:00 a.m. the 
deck crew gathc-rs in the w*heel house. 
The crew is tough but likable and the 
lads on my watch are fine. The Mate 
is in charge and he is a young fellow 
and a prince. 

The crew speaks some rare va- 
rieties of English. The chief engineer 
has a rich Swedish brogue. There are 
three cases of advanced Brooklynese. 
The Norwegian oiler is well-informed 



on Scandinavian politics and the co- 
operative movement. The Scotch oil- 
er, out of "Glesga/' gives himself 
away as far as you can hear him, and 
t h e CO o k u ses m < >s 1 1 y F*t j U s h , Th e Caj i- 
tain and the Mate speak gof>d Amer- 
ican and so do some of the others. 

Every one talks politics. There are 
a couple of ardent Townsendites, a 
i>>mmunist. and the little Scotchman 
is at least liberal. The native-horns 
are potential Nazis. Most of the 
boys read the Hearst papers, partly 
because they are ant i- Japanese and 
partly because they carry an ex- 
tra mess of comics. They all buy 
puip magazines cowlioys, gangsters, 
movie stars. They c<mfuse Commun- 
ism, Socialism and Anarchy. I don't 
argue. Moat of them talk readily on 
sex and how much better they could 
run this ship than its owners do. 
Most of them are good company 
ashore and decently intelligent. 

Please send me my white shoes. 
The crew is a dressier gang than you 
might think. After all, an unmarried 
man with his board and lodging free 
and real cash at every call in the 
home port can afford to spend a good 
deal on clothes. Dreamland Park is 
the favorite diversion and every city 
seems to have its Dreamland swim- 
ming pool. It isn't a bad life at alL 

Some things puzzle me. You know, 
we used to have half-kidding argu- 
ments about whether a college educa* 
tion is worth while. You won, and I 
got it. I hope I have some brains 
and some sympathies. I know his- 
tory. I get a tremendous kick out of 
the things I see on the long stretches 
between Chicago and the Atlantic. It 
was only a little while ago — as the 
world measures time— when instead 
of the modern tow^ns on the shores 
were the skin tepees of the Indians* 
In place of ships like this one, there 
were a few bark canoes. We must 
be an adventurous and enterprising 
people to have made such prog- 
ress. 

Then I get a kick-back, 

We call for cargo at some water- 
side and here's what we find: swamp, 
mosquitoes, fertilizer plants, stenches, 
mud and beer joints. It is "the other 
end of town" and certainly some aw- 
ful slums. It is terrible and sordid. It 
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Movement- Old Stule 



THE man who wrote the letter, "With Love, from 
Dad," in our June numher, and his son who received 
it exchange further correspondence 



IS the foreign labor — Polish. Italian, 
Hunky — that gets the dirty end of 
the stick. These people seem to have 
half the income and double the chil- 
dren of the **American standard of 
living." It seems to me our tradi- 
tional American individualism should 
be able to produce a better pattern. 
The contrast between these people 
and the marcelled girls and slick* 
haired boys of the Sunday supple- 
ments makes one wonder. Isn't there 



a way to even things up better? I 
have been trying to find the answer, 
Dad, and I've failed. Do you know it? 

As uaual, 

Your Son 

My Dear Son: 

WELL, you did surprise me. There 
must be life in the young dog if he 
can walk out and get a job without 



asking help of any one. A few years 
ago I would not have said that. It waB 
the normal thing then for a young 
man to find a job. No one then 
preached the doctrines of despair we 
hear nowadays. If I had then heard 
a man shouting that America was 
through and that young men would 
go to their graves without a chance 
to work I would have laughed at him. 
Not long, though. He would not have 
been worth more than a chuckle, 

I am glad you are on a ship, too. 
The finest places to study humanity 
are ships and shops. The men in them 
are the same men who manage banks 
and stores and railroads, only dressed 
a little differently and speaking a 
different patois. Vou have probably 
learned all that you can from books 
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at thist time — book I'amin' always re- 
quires a period of digestion — and 
what time you me not polisliing braBS 
yoti can obnerve rind reflect. You 
wof]*t be a deckhand long if you put 
to work what you have, plus the 
common sense you Inherited from 
your mother, 

A period of training 

THESE are really training dayn for 
you. One job leads to another, you 
know, and your future may be 
shaped by what you do today and 
tomorrow* Remember to estimate the 
poHsibilitle.s of your work and to ap- 
praif^e its future. Some people are just 
moved along by outside pressure and 
others move themaeives* 

Your letter suggests certain prac- 
tical comments. You have found first 
hand that, m a worker, you have good 
food and decent quarter. My obser- 
vation is that this is the rule and not 
the exception. You have found that 
the men with %vhom you work are in- 
telligent, industrious and likable. 
That, too, is the general rule. Most of 
the men who have made outstanding 
successes in Anieriea had the advan- 
tage of the same kind of tniining you 
are getting now. There are men, of 
course, who have been able to hold on 
and add to the power and fortune 
they inherited, but the men who have 
made places for themselves began 
their life work with their handa. 

I will not attempt to list them, but 
some names come readily to mind. 
There are the Bchenck brothers, per- 
haps the most iKJwerful individuals in 
the movies today, who began life as 
errand boj^. Fresh from a Russian 
village* they could not speak a word 
of English. Every one knows Henry 
Ford*s story. His equipment consist- 
ed (yf a monkey wrench and a hie and, 
in half a lifetime^ he not only created 
what is perhaps the world*s largest 
fortune, but changed the current of 
his times. Walter Chrysler was an 
□vera lied engineer. 

That little group of oil-stained 
boys tinkering with a seccmd hand 
truck may be a new Studebaker fam- 
ily laying the foundation for trans- 
port of dependability and genius. 

The smoke you saw curling from 
the chimney of an old farmhouse 
along the watemays to the coast may 
signal another Candler experiment- 
ing with an old coffee pot to produce 
a new Coca*Cola which will add an- 
other *'pause that i^efreshes'* to our 
national day. 

Heinle peddled his better horse rad- 
ish from door to door and now 57 
varieties of the Heinz products are 
on the American table. Wanamaker 
and Gimbel sold pins and needles and 
shoe laces and the department store 
on the American plan was born. The 



story' runs through Borden*B milk. 
Waterman's pens. I^in Money pickles. 
Hires' root beer, Welch's grai>e juice* 
Swift's dressed meats. Pen ney*s 
stores* and a thousand other.s. 

That school girl may be a new 
Meloney or a Gertrude Lane or an- 
other Adelaide Neall, whose brains 
win store such editorial knowledge 
and judgment that magazines will 
pay them salaries which dwarf those 
paid to the heads of the states. The 
boys and girls on the streets — some 
of them certainly — are tomorrow's 
Garbos and Gables and Crosbys. 
Among them are the coming orches- 
tra leaders and radio stars, and nov- 
elists and artists. America's story is 
that of fortune and fame, the free 
tribute of a free market to those who 
do something better than the aver- 
age. They cannot be held down by 
any efforts at standardizat ion or regi- 
menting or repression. No artificial 
bonds will hold them in this free 
country. 

If they have the stuff they will 
find the market for it. 

I can hear you say : 

''But, Dad, things are not the same 
as when you were a kid. Those 
elm nee s are not tr> be found today 

Better cliances 

PHOOEY, my son — phooey! The 
chances are better today. The market 
is larger. More people have more buy- 
ing power, more knowledge, more 
wants* more things to do, more things 
to make, more places to go, more lei- 
sure to acquire, more games to play* 
than ever before- There is a law of 
increasing returns as well as of di- 
minishing returns. The more people 
want of securities and conveniences 
and luxuries the more they will get* 
Every one of our major activities to- 
day — the telephone and the radio and 
the automobile and housing and print- 
ing and chemistry — to name only a 
few, keeps a staff of researchers to 
discover improvements for tomorrow. 
The leaders know the market will be 
waiting for them. How can you doubt 
that the future will hold greater 
prizes than the past? With limitless 
human aspirations, who can say that 
work will not be found for all who 
can work — and will ? 

I hope you already sense the 
glamour and romance of life's ad- 
venture, I am using the word "ro- 
mance** discreetly, Romance has 
come to mean he-and-she stuff to 
us- -and it is — but it is more than 
that. It is sad that colleges teach eco- 
nonaics as the **sad science,'* It should 
comprise all the tradition and his- 
tory of the race, its adventures and 
tragedies and triumphs. It should 
dramatize the slow climb of man from 
hazardous savagery to orderly living. 



It should interpret in human term.s 
the ships and docks and furnaces and 
mills, which are the threads of the 
tremendous web of modern industry. 
The dry-as-dust economist only sees 
the weak spots in the fabric and 
knots in the thread and would cor- 
rect these defects by the use of a 
bureaucratic needle driven by a heavy 
governmental hand- The man who 
sees — the romantic business man, if 
you wish to put it that way— knows 
that the world owes its advances to 
the quick flashes of individual genius 
and the plodding march of research* 
He sees yesterday's luxuries as to- 
day's commonplaces. (Government 
does not do things like that, j He sees 
the pioneers of trade and science ex- 
tend our horizons, space more widely 
misfortune and illness, extend our 
span of life, open new doors to op- 
portunity, while the talkers stand to 
the side and scold. 

In the final analysis, every triumph 
over disease and death, every art that 
raises men*s uspiralkms, every grace 
and refinement have flowered from 
the earnings of trade and industry* 

Through the whole science of hu- 
man living runs one basic economic 
truth. That is that human welfare 
rises always with the volume of 
trade. Whether in the markets at 
home or in the trade currents of 
the world, observation and common 
sense declare that wages, savings, 
earnings, and the things that these 
make possible — ^health, comfort, con* 
venlence and security — ^spread them- 
selves inevitably into more and more 
homes when the volume of produc- 
tion and the exchange of goods rises. 

When you grasp this fundamental 
truth, doesn*t it give you a new re- 
spect for the activities of the business 
world? Doesn't it explain why busi- 
ness men have resented the dispar- 
agement and aspersions of the past 
few years? Isn't it something of an 
achievement that in a world dis- 
organized by war, nationalistic blind- 
ness, revolutions, dictatorships and 
the natural problems of labor saving 
devices and of the social effect of 
millions of women taken from the 
home and poured into industry, that 
in America 45,000,000 workers have 
been kept at work, parallel with the 
Iiroblem of five to ten million un- 
employed ? 

Isn*t that romance as well as eco- 
nomics ? 

In these recent years, six million 
young people like yourself have ma- 
tured in this country without the 
knowledge of a norma! America and 
its opportunities. Some of them have 
been spoiled in the process, beyond 
doubt- They have been pitied and be- 
lieved the pity, and ih^y have been 
coddled and softened under it. They 
have been told silly things about the 
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world owing them a living and are 
content to sit down and wait for the 
world to deliver it at their doors. 
Some of them have been warped and 
hardened. The probabilities are that» 
if the windbags could be deflated per- 
manently, no great harm has been 
done most of the six millions. 

It took me some years to settle 
down to hard work Son. My father 
used to look at me as though I were 
something he had found under a flat 
stone. You are making a better show- 
ing than I did at your age. 

I can look back and see that, in 
those early years, I was laj^ing up 
capital — and sometimes losing it^ — as 
truly as though I had money in the 
bank. Dollar capital is always timid- 
A dollar once lost is hard to And 
again. There are always hazards. 
Great care must be exercised when 
it is ventured. 

The Phoenician sea -peddlers would 
have been frowned on by the SEC of 
their day. They probably did not sell 
any common stock at all. Their enter* 
prise was too risky. Likely, a group 
of tough old gamblers made up a pot 
and sent out the first ships as 
a flier. The conservative j 
bankers and merchants must 
have frowned on them. 

Dollar capital is that same 
way today. Most of it would 
run from a mouse — which 
fact keeps the underlying 
structure safe — and only a 
little of it will take a chance* 

But you are winning or los- 
ing on your capital every day* 
If you do not get along %vith 
your mates you are a loser. If 
you loaf when you should 
work you lose some propor- 
tion of your capital. If your 
deck officers find you are to 
be trusted you have put capi- 
tal in the bank. If you dodge 
a dangerous or unpleasant 
job you impair your capital 
terribly- You are beginning 
business with whatever tech- 
nical equipment college could 
give you, but from now on it 
is up to you. Rest as.su red 
that everything you learn » 
every little bit you add to 
your capital, will come in 
play one of these days. Am- 
erica xvill offer you plenty of 
chances. If you are above the 
average you will take some of 
them. If you whittle your capital 
away, you may be of deckhand qual- 
ity all your life. 

Your comment on politics is inter- 
esting. You have matured in a polit- 
ical year. The applesauce in the pot 
IS boiling hard. But remember to give 
thanks that here in America you can 
talk politics without going to a con- 
centration camp or the pine forests. 



If you are in opposition to authority 
you are merely in opposition — not a 
rebel or a traitor. You probably have 
lively times in the wheelhouse dur- 
ing your hours off watch, which is 
more than you would have with your 
mates ia Italy or Germany or Poland, 
or Russia, or half of Europe today. 
As long as men may freely exchange 
experiences and ideas, argue and dis- 
pute, read what they choose and 
listen to what they like, we can find 
the ultimate right answer to the 
questions that perplex us. That free- 
dom of speech has been Americans 
shield against the machine gun fury 
of which we read in Europe, 

The slums arc made better 

THE vital point of your letter is 
your resentment of conditions pre- 
vailing in the waterside slums. You 
imply a doubt as to whether Amer- 
ica's traditional individualism has 
advanced and protected the indi- 
vidual. Millions of our new youth ask 
that and they have a right to an an- 
swer, ril do my best to respond: 




As long as men are free Co speak their minds 
they will find answers to their problems 

Let*s take your description of an 
area of subnormal existence as typi- 
cal. 

But let's look at it unemotionally* 
A swamp is being slowly converted 
into solid ground. Not a pleasant 
process* of course. The mosquitoes 
are less violent than they were a few 
years ago. There will be fewer of 
I hem in a few m rf* years. The fer- 



tilizer plants must be maintained 
somewhere. The earth needs their 
product. They are always malodor- 
ous, but they are better placed where 
they are than on Park Avenue, 

But you have never met the old 
w^orld conditions which formed the 
residents of these places. The girls 
over in Europe carry hods, coal steam- 
ers, pull at plows like oxen. The peas- 
antry live in sties. 

Did it occur to you that the un- 
painted houses and neglected yards 
in these slums represent a distinct ad- 
vance to these people? Did it occur to 
you to check up on the second hand 
autos there ? They rattle but they get 
the families out into the country and 
away from the stench on Sunday, 

Didn't you see some pretty girls, 
dressed in a good imitation of Broad- 
way, trip down those muddy lanes 
toward the ferry? Do you think their 
mothers ever carried compacts or 
wore silk stockings? They probably 
do bear more children in these slums 
than in the American villages. More 
of them live than if they had been 
born in Europe, too. 

The older people in these 
areas would not be happy on 
Park Avenue. But their sons 
and daughters may be. If you 
use your college training 
aright you will not be misled 
by surface indications. These 
people are better off today 
than their cousins in the Old 
Country, They are better off 
here than they were a few 
years ago. We may progres,s 
slowly, but at least we always 
progress. And not in the di- 
rection of the barricade and 
the salt mine, but toward de- 
cency and toleration and hap- 
piness. Ask yourself what the 
ihing some folk sneer at as 
"rugged individualism" has 
done in providing hospitals 
and colleges and railways 
and airways and security. 
Then ask w*hether any other 
country has done as much. 

The important thing Is 
that brains and thrift and in- 
dustry shall be stimulated by 
the knowledge that we have 
here an open chance for all, 
and protection for every man 
in the status to which he at- 
tains. 

That is why I feel so strong- 
ly that government should not venture 
into the field of private activity. Its 
competition may undermine or destroy 
the confident individual effort which 
in its aggregate is responsible for 
our progress. No government bureau 
an>^^^here has yet been able to man- 
age a great activity as well as the 
men who own it. Every government 
f Pun f i n n nf o ii pafjf' ^ ^ ^ 



Shippers Scan New Truck Rates 



BY RALPH L.WOODS 

Industrial Trafiic Jlnalijst 



11 NE W ers^ in transporlation began 
on April 1 when motor vehicies en- 
gaged in interstate commerce were 
obliged to Rle schedules of their rates 
and services with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission* Theorists may 
cast calm eyes on the situation and 
grope lor profound conclusions. But 
business men must omit philosophical 
ruminations and look sharply at the 
new set-up as it relates to their prod- 
ucts, markets, packing, and their 
handling and transportation costs. 

Indeed they must determine not 
only its direct effect upon their bui?i- 
ness, but also how it will affect theii- 
competitor's. If they do not do this 
quickly and thoroughly, money-sav- 
ing: and business-garnering opportu- 
nities m^ill be lost; even disaster, in 
some instances^, may be the price of 
neglect. 

The first result of this regulatorj^ 
regime for motor trucks is that sta- 
bility and a kind of legal recognition 
have been thrust upon a branch of 
transportation that somehow seems 
to have thrived in spite of chaotic 
conditions* 

Gone are the days when motor 
truck rates were as variable as boom 
time stock quotations. Gone> too. is 
the unhealthy practice of allowing 
shippers to foe the rates; or of quot- 
ing any rate so long as it was lower 
than competing truckers and rail- 
roads; and so long as it got the busi- 
ness, even if at a loss. 

Before these regulations became 
effective, truck rates were obtained 
over the telephone, by letter, or by 
reference to a printed schedule if one 
was obtainable and rates therein 
satisfactory. The shipper never knew 
what trucking rates his competitors 
were paying. He could not be sure 
that the trucking rates he was paying 
were above, below, or parallel with 
the usual charges for such transpor- 
tation. Moreover, he had no assur* 
ance that the truck rate he paid on 
Monday would be protected on Fri- 
day* It all depended upon how badly 
the trucker needed his business, and 
how insistent he became with him. 




BUSINESS MEN who fail to find out how ICC 
regulation of motor carriers affects them may lose 
money and opportunities — ^perhaps meet disaster 



Occasionally this may have been 
profitable. More often it was an illu- 
sion. After all, shippers profit most by 
stable, reasonable rates, bearing some 
relationship to each other, and quot- 
ed by concerns wliich are financially 
responsible and adequately equipjied. 

Although the business man recog- 
nizes the importance of these factors, 
still he wants more substantial infor- 
mation. For example, how does the 
new order affect his shipment today? 

How do the new truck rates com- 
pare with railroad rates? What does 
the common carrier truck offer him 
today in the way of rates and services 
that he was not getting before the 
ICC took hold? 



Rate stability and the development 
of a sound pricing system for trans- 
portation are worthy objectives, but 
the shipper wants to know how he 
stands at the moment. As a conse- 
quence, business ex ecu lives have been 
tossing curves at their traffic experts 
ever since the truck schedules were 
filed last April. 

Many business men want to know 
whether the new trucking rates are 
higher or lower since the ICC took 
jurisdiction. It is difficult to answer 
this question definitely because here- 
tofore there has been little rhyme or 
reason in trucking rates. But it is safe 
to say that the general tendency of 
the new trucking rates is higher. This 
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SHORT-CUT KEYBOARD 




Orf// o>o Ihe shoii'zuf keyboard can an 
□mouni be though' of arid wfitt&n at a un iK 
Thus ^0.45 can be writf&n and added or 
tubtractsd in one mohon. Other ejtom pit fi 



f /tree l^eyt—IN ONE MOT! ON' 

3 5*0 5 HViVfe/i HT/^Ji 
three keys— IN ONE MOTION! 

1 4.0 3 Writ ten with 
thres keys— IN ONE MOTION! 

7 8,8 0 Written with 
three keys—JN ONE MOTlONi 

1 O 5 »0 6 Wrkisn vvith 
three key^IN ONE MOTION! 

1 6 .7 O Written M^ith 
three keysr^IN ONE MOTION i 

6 7 #9 9 Written with 
four key It— IN ONE MOTION! 



Speed . . . with fewer motions 

Burroughs short-cut keyboard permits the operator to odd or subtract on entire 
amount, or take a total, with a single motion of the hand. Also, there ore no ciphers 
to write — ciphers print automatically. These ond many other time and lobor soving 
odvantoges of the short-cut keyboard are described and iHustroted in o neW| inter- 
esting booklet. For your copy, telephone the locol burroughs office or write direct. 

BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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IS true if only because truckers can 
no longer fix a rate with the non- 
chalance of a pawnbroker or the im- 
|}u)sivenes» of an auctioneer* The 
rales are now Bet forth in publiBhed 
schedules and must be adhered to. 
ThuH, capricious rate-cutting and 
busine.ss-at -aiiy-price melhodH are in 
the discard. 

Truck rates are higher 

EVIDENTLY when the truckers had 
to put their rates down on paper for 
all to see and abide by they made 
them highen It was one thing io 
grant extraordinarily low rates to 
favored shippers here and there, but 
it was something quite different to 
offer such low rates to all shippers. 
As a consequence, the new rates are 
generally higher, if not greatly 

Incidentally, the law compelled the 
ICC to accept the original rate sched- 
ules of the truckers. But all sub- 
sequent truck rates are subject to the 
Commission's approval- 
Ask your t rattle man for the rail* 
road rates on a certain shipment and 
he will flip the pagen of several tar- 
iffs» purse his lips, corrugate his 
brow, sometimes swear softly, put a 
few mysterious symbols on a scratch 
pad» and finally give you a few sim- 
ple figures that tell the whole story. 
But ask him how the new trucking 
rates compare with the railroad rates 
and he will promise to let you know 
in a week or so. 

The most striking thing about the 
new trucking rates is the extent to 
which they are the same as railroad 
rates. This is especially true of 
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freight coming within the first four 
classes of rates. That is to say. most 
less than carload shipments, and car* 
load freight of marked fragility, 
value, or light weight and bulk, such 
as glassware, clothing or furniture. 

The similarity between truck and 
railroad rates is further emphasized 
by noting that the National Motor 
Freight Classification follows the 
general plan and ratings of the rail- 
road classification. (For the uniniti- 
ated it should be explained that the 
Classification is a basic publication 
which states what class of rates dif- 
ferent articles take, packing and oth- 
er regulations, ) 

Clearly, when the trucking indus- 
try faced the task of developing its 
own Classification and rating system 
overnight, its only hope for unity lay 
in adopting, not just the general rate 
plan evolved by the railroads, but the 
actual rail classification and rates. 
However, don't assume that the dif* 
ference between tnicking and rail- 
road rates is unimportant. The excep- 
tions to this generalization may pn)ve 
as important as the generalization 
itself. 

When ship|)ers first began to use 
motor trucks for city to cit5^ hauling 
they found them faster, more adapt- 
able to a manufacturer's operations, 
wdth more liberal packing require- 
ments and lower minimum weights. 
Moreover, trucks rendered a complete 
service, from door to door, and made 
[KJSsible a greater ''mixture*' of 
freight. 

Many of these advantages have 
been considerably modified by the re- 
cent quickening and modernization 



of railroad service. The degree to 
which they still hold true depends 
upon the commodity being sliijiped 
and the particular circumstances of 
each shipment. However, today the 
most important advantages and dis- 
advantages of the motor truck are 
found right in the tariff, Don*t forget 
that a tariff with an ICC number 
has the authority of a law* 

To ignore the exceptions to the 
statement that most truck rates are 
the same as railroad rates is pretty 
much like refusing to buy an umbrella 
becjiuse the sun usually shines. One 
good drenching can cost you t he price 
of a dozen umbreUas. One glaring 
oversight or careless aasumption can 
wipe out the profit on an order, or 
even lose a customer* 

Classifications differ 

FOR example, while the railroads 
have one classification publication, 
the truckers have several. Thus, 
whether you ship via Pennsylvania or 
New York Central your freight is 
subject to the same classification and 
rates. Not so with the tiucks, Ai* 
though the National Motor Freight 
Classification^ sponsored by the 
Americun Trucking Association, is 
the most widely used, the ever-grow- 
ing Keeshin organization has its own 
distinctly different classification. Cer- 
tain New Englund motor carriers 
have an original version of the classi- 
fication, a number of truck operators 
concur in the railroad publication, 
and there is still another truck elassi- 
fication of limited scope. 

This may be a bit confusing, but 




Ahhougb the new truck regula- 
tions have been in effect only a 
few months^ shippcfii have found 
the service more efBcient 
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How Much Schooling Can He Have? 




^ 0 )*^^ ^^roat a niiitibor of cliihlnm drop 

out of high si'[hkiI before ht*ing gra4uat<^tl? 
Because, in many cases, tlieir fathers could not 
afford to kef^p them in schonl* M*>thers, who 
are left alone, often find it very difficult to give 
their children the advantages they need* 

You have high hopes and ambitions for that 
hoy of yours. One of tlie firi^t questions \^hich 
will be askt*d when he applies for a job will be 
^'^IIow much eduration have you had?'' In many 
situations college men are prefprrtnL Most con- 
rerns pick for future rcsj*on^ibUitics Inns and 
girls who have gone through high sclimiL 

How much education your boy will have—tiigh 
school, college, or technical training of some 
kind — may depend on you. That Is your re- 
sponsibihty and your privilege, ^ hcther you 
are here or not, you can make sure that lie will 
liave his clianre* An Educational Fuuil I'^>h<'y 
will [»rf>vide the nuHit^y whi'U it is nrrdrd* Jt 
may be your boy's steppingsvtoiir to a ha[>py, 
useful and socccttsful life. 



A Metropolitan Fie^ld-Man will be glad to tell 
you all about this policy. Telephone the nearest 
Metropolitan office and ask him to call — or mail 
t he coupon, 

77r* MetntfKtlitan issues life itis.tirance in the usual 
.stiiiidiirfi /rJTfftM, huiividimi and ^nmp, in Mr/^i? and 
amiifl ant out tt a. It also iss:itt^ annuities and mr-idpnt 
and hf*Kihh ptdicies. 

Thf* Xfptroffoiitaa a marua( tfrnnnistttinn, /r** 
a^st'ts iir(*h*4tl for fhp tHtiffii u( its. fttrfi* \ /ii</f/<Ts, aad 
anv dirisifffp suffdns^ is, rvtnrut'd hi if?t piffirvhttfdpr.^ 
in iht* farm ttf divith mh. 



J Mjilisori A* rime, \ 4trk. \. 

WUhtHit 4ihi|j]c;itHtiri nn my piirt^ \ *\m%\\ br uLiil to frkirn 

K4ii Tilth vitiit FiintI, 
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STATE. 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 



FRF:ni^:jiici£ !t. ¥a k¥M 
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the shipper can do nothing about it 
except hope that lime brings uni- 
formity. Anyway, let the traffic men 
puzxle it oyt. They get a kick out of 
these business jig-saws. 

If you pry into these trucking 
tariffs you will get a few surprises. 
For instance, less than carload ship- 
ments of iron and steel articles more 
often than not can move cheaper over 
the rails. That s a simple one. But 
suppose you have a shipment of card- 
board window displays to tie in with 
a promotion campaign* The lithogra* 
pher can just barely get thera off the 
press in lime. You specify routing by 
truck to save a day. Your traffic de* 
partment makes a hurried check of 
the rail and truck rates and gives the 
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truck the green light. But wail until 
you can see your transportation bill f 

What happened was that your traf* 
lie man, in his haste and unfamiliarity 
with the new truck tariff, overlooked 
an innocuous looking provision which 
states that all freight ia subject to a 
minimum charge of 15 cents per cubic 
foot. Since window^ displays are light 
and bulky, this minimum charge 
proved to be much higher than the 
usual rate per hundred ix>unds and 
was therefore applied* Incidentally, 
the railroads do not have such pro^ 
visions in their tariffs* 

When you ship \ia railroad you 
know from long experience about 
what to expect. You know, for in- 
stance, that a carload will cost at 



least $15, and a less than carload 
shipment at least 50 cents. Further- 
more, you know that your shipment 
will be accepted without question if 
it is properly packed and is not cur- 
rency, jewelry or an exceptionally 
dangerous explosive* 

But in using motor carriers you 
cannot be so casual. Nothing can foe 
assumed. Frequently the rates and 
rules of truckers vary widely. The 
tnickioad minimum charge might 
be 15 cents a cubic foot, or It might 
be subject to a minimum weight fig- 
ured at 20 pounds a cubic foot. Some 
motor carriers specify a flat mini- 
mum charge per truck. It may be S15 
or $50. The less-than-truckload mini- 
f Continued on page 8S / 



If Government Workers Were Segregated . . . 




A itate and loc^tl 

B old f<^deral agcnciejs 

C nt«w and ^m^rfi^ncy fi'dvral 

D ^TA 

E relief 



If all employees of fe<leral. state antl 
local governments in tlie United Stales 
lived in one section* together with their 
dependents^ and the private employees 
and their dependents lived in the rest, 
then the people would soon grasp the 
treineridous load of taxes that is beMr- 
ing down on buninea^ and IndividualH. 

The governmental employeea* their 
dependents and those on relief, are 
equal to the population of the whole 
country west of a line at the west of 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas 
and through the eastern tip of Texas. 

Government employees t*qual in num- 
ber the total gainfully employed in the 
states of California. Oregon, Waiihing- 
ton. Idaho, Nevada. Utah* Arizona. New 
Mexico, Colorado. Wyoming, Montana, 
North Dakota. South Dakota, and part 
of Nebraska, 

Those on relief, according to the ofll- 
cial figures, equal the total population 



the remainder of ■ . > .ind 
Kansas. Oklalioma and most of Texas. 

No prejudice is intended in super- 
imposing these figures on the sparse- 
ly settled western states. Among them 
is California which is fifth in number of 
gainfully employed and Texas is sixth, 
Texas is fifth in population and Cali- 
fornia is sixth. The government em- 
ploy eea, disreg^arding those on relief, 
arc greater in number than the total 
^ainfylly employed in any group of 
states, as the Census Bureau cla^isifies 
them, except the Middle Atlantic and 
East North Central, and South Atlantic 
—and they are within about 400.000 
of equaling the nine South Atlantic 
States —from Delaware to Florida. 
Those on relief number more than the 
population of any state except New 
York and Pennsylvania. 

If any error has been made In this 
chart, it has been on the side of con- 
servatism • The number of civil em- 
ployees was contained in the monthly 
reports of the Civil Service Conmiis- 
sion. Army and Navy figures were ob- 



tained from the headquarters of those 
two arms- The legislative and Judiciary 
establishments' figures were from the 
monthly Labor Review of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. WPA project workers 
were from the latest report of that or- 
g^anization. Relief fig^ure.*? were from the 
latest repoil of FERA. State and local 
government employees are from the re- 
port of the Commission on Inquiry on 
Public Service Personnel for but 
this report refers to the number of em- 
ployees in 1032 and hence is. as of now, 
certainly an understatement. Veterans* 
benefits^ AAA beneiitfl» and the like 
have been totally excluded. 

The statement of Representative 
Sam C. Massingale, Democrat, of Okla* 
hotna, shows how conservative this 
compilation is. He said: 

According to Harr^' Hopkins, there are 
-l.OOO.OOO pet-pie on the dole. There are 
m the fc-di^ral pay roHs 3,00<X(>00; on other 
j^overnment pay rolls 6.000, OtK); on CCC 
pay rolis* 500,000; on WPA pay rolls, esli- 
iimied. 3.O0O.0OO: those receiving AAA 
bt^nettts. 15.000.000. Thus we see nearly 
fiO^OOO.OOO poople are drawing salaries 
from the Oovemnient, rt^eeivlng govern- 
ment benefits, and on the liole. 

The veriUable figures give 3,327,299 
on the direct federal government pay 
roll; 2.344,500 on state and local gov* 
ernment pay rolls; total 5.671,709. or 
11.6 per cent of the country's gainfully 
employed. In addition, 8.896,030 indi- 
viduals are on relief- — seven per cent 
of the country's population. Then, as a 
minimum, 18^2 per cent of the country's 
population is living off the govern- 
ments, and In addition uncounted bene* 
fits are going to groups ranging from 
agriculture to veterans.— W'^. L. H. 

[Since the ofUciai figure of the num- 
ber on relief was given out, Aubrey 
VVUIiams, deputy WPA adniinistrator, 
has estimated that the number on reiief 
is 4.3 per cent of the population, the 
decrease being chiefly due to transfers 
to the works program.] 
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WARLIKE MANEUVERS OF 
ARMY TRUCKS PROVE VALUE 
OF NEW TIRE INVENTION 



Thurtdt^ring across open 
country, heavy army trucks 
and armored cars stop for 
nothing. They crash 
through underbrush, speed 
over highways, hurdle 
dkchus if necessary . ^ . » 
Smack? A front tire takes a 
terrific impact as the car hits 
acurh-high bump,Thefe*s a 
screech as the driver yanks 
the wheel around a sharp 
curve. And the tires are 
twisted, dragged, tortured- 
Traveiing over fields or 
highways, there's always 
the bruising, battering 
punishment of heavy loads 
on tire sidewalls. Every 
day is war for tires! 



YouUl find GoodrichTripIe 
Protected Silvertowns on 
these big land battleships. 
You'll find the same tires 
on hundreds of the world's 
toughest trucking jobs. 
Because Silvertowns are 
Triple Protected. 

Protects Against Blow* Outs 

Every Goodrich TruckTire 
has a new invention built 
into the sidewall — a 3-way 
check against blow-outs 
and breaks.This protection 
actually checks 80S of prtf- 
mature failures! No wonder 
operators everywhere 
choose Silvertowns for 
their toughest hauls^save 
money on any ki nd of haul . 



Whether you carry one ton 
or twenty to a Eoaa^ you can 
cut down on failures and de- 



your mileage with 



Triple Proteccetl Silvertowns. 
Don't spend another penny 
for tires untiJ you see the 
local Goodrich dealer. 




ONLY GOODRICH OFFERS THIS TRIPLE PROTECTION 



ply p.tf 4Ciufi — chiftk % h^t ill 

2PLY-LOCK-proiecii the- tire 
ft cull breaks C4u5e4 by short 



3100^ FULL- FLOATING 
CORD— «l 11111(1:4 1 t^ii crt>s* cord% 
from pliei— ft- duces heat in the 
tire \t%. 



G oo Jrick^Sft^Silvertowxis 



If^^ L'ii«^ H h (dittudlli-h i;^,, Akrufk LJlMi 



SPECIFY THESI NEW 



SILVER TOWN 



TtRES FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES 



No Business Can Escape CHANGE 



Business is ever growing and expand- 
ing through the new products it de- 
velops for the public's convenience 



1 • ANTS carry a bait containing a new poison hadk to 
Iho n^si, klllinf* xh^ colony. The container, with only perf ora- 
tions for ants, makea for safety of ppt±;. It's usable indoors 
oi' out. . . . 

2 • A NOVEL grilj for bacon t^vIs m.side an ordinary frylnj? 
parip druinB the fat aytomaticaUy, providing criap bacon. . . . 

3 • A NEW cigat'Otte holder with nfio%'able Joint may bi^ 
tiirnt^d up llkf a pipe ami laid clown Hafely v.'li i<- i^i* t ir^rM *'tfi^ 
la burning. , . . 

4 • MlLiADT is offerf^d a snmll shovel-ahap^d Hpoon for 
lining h(*r compact with loo.Hr pow- 
der. Saves nnusi* and waate. . . . 

5 • A NHJW steel Inner window 
f?a%'eH cost on healing <jr air condi- 
tioning. It's eaisily put on or remov- 
ed, .said to be neater than storm 
wtndowii, and may be openiMl ttt pi-fi- 
vlde indirect ventilation. . 

6 • SQUEAKING floora are .stop- 
ped by a n<*wly developed chemical 
which U easily applied between Xhf 
cracks and joinii?, . . . 

7 • A COMBINED spreader and 
sticker for application of ag^ri- 
cultural sprays ha^i recently been 
developed, Poiaonouji residues may 
be ea^jily washed ofT with warm 
water* but they resist normal 
rain, . . . 

8 • A NEW irarden tool faelll- 
tatoi? cultivation of growing lawns. 
Spikeii break up the clodded dirt. 
Reversed, it is a tamper for freshly 
seeded areasj and the like. . . . 

0 • A KEWLY developed balance 
suitable far school, photographic, 
and some drug store work is small 
enough to be carried in the over<?o,it 
pocket. It weighs from 100 to 1 l\)0 
gram. . . . 




29 • Bl.ic:kbo.irds tha 
blacki bin glasi 
strain, glare, and wrat 



10 • A NEW device keeps tires in- 
flated while a car is In motion. Ap- 
plicable to any wheel with large hub 

rap, a small individual pump operated by bumps cf the road 
brin^fa pressure up to normal and cuti^ off. . , . 

11 • A SMALLER 1000-watt lamp with Pyrex bulb olTers? 
more resistance to heiit and rain. A special H<reen mlnimiz/'K 
tungsten blackening and offeii^ continued hijjh efTicien^-y, . . . 

12 • A NEW colorles.^, liquid waterproofing material can bf 
used to treat wood^ brick, concrete, iron, etc. Applied by eith**r 
Kpraying or brutihi ng» it can be used as undercoat or pro- 
tective coating for paint, Said to be crack prtiof and heat 
resistant. 

13 • STEEL wool If? eai^y on the hands w^hen uaed tn a novel 
holder that doei^nH Interfere with cleaning operations. . . . 

14 • A NEW nickel-silver pitcher makes ^.erving of canned 
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beer easier. Put the can in the pitcher and do&a the lid. It 
taps the can automatically and l» ready to pour. . , . 

15 • AN ASH tray with polished chromium bowl is designed 
with a new stellar motif to harmonize with modern decora- 
tlonu. It's easty to clean and smothers smoldering cigarettes, 
HHdge prisse flugge.ilion. . . . 

16 • AN EFFICIENT public address system ii? made from a 

16 mm. .sound-on-fiim proj€>ctor with a anitili pre-umplifler and 
microphone attachm* nt Tf 1- ^niii t«> be suitable for outdoor 
use, too. , . . 

17 9 A NEW electric razor cuIh alon^r the leadinj* edge like 
<rlipper8. It is mid to be non^clogging, yet to cut cleanly with- 
out harming the skin. . . . 

18 ^ A PERFUMED non-inflammable spot remover for up- 
holntcry, clothing, ct*^,, features a new ^elf -feeding bruKh top 
which passes juat ennuj^h cleaninj? Huid f*ir thi* job in 
hand. . . . 

19 • A NKW mechanical rivet may be installed from one 
.^ide of the work, W*hen it is pushed Into the hole, tightening 
the boil nut expfiodH a ferrule undi^r the head anchoring the 

inside. , « . 

20 • A SPRAY of new type for 
painting* traffic lines and the like 
utilizes a fan instead of compressor. 
Ecoryorny and apeed are claimed. . . . 

21 • A NEW bird bath for caged 
birds is fastened to the outside of 
the cage (jver the opened door. Said 
to lit any cage. It saves the trouble 
of putting a bath inside. . » . 

22 • A NOVEL aid in the prepara- 

t:<:in of foods provides for mtxmg. 
grinding, chopping, boating and 
juicing. Different attachments fas- 
ten direct to the motor unit, saving 
time and Kpace, 

23 • A FAN In a new cabinet com- 

bine,'4 ventilation and dissjemlnaiion 
of aroma or deodorant. The dis- 
penser may be capped, leaving the 
fan to work separately. . . . 

24 

iier 

fabricti* there is a new, »mall wash- 
board of sponge rubber to help do 
the job deftly and efllciently. . . . 

25 • TRAFFIC .^igns, more visi- 
ble by a new method, reflect light 
from their whole surface since it 
in coaled with tiny ciystal lenses. 
Black letters thu« stand out clearly 
night or day. High efficiency and 
economy are claimed, , - . 

26 • A NEW type of corkboard insulation for small air con- 
ditioning installations Is built to prevent condensation from 
the air wheio heat loss is not ii great factor. It's easier to 
install , , . 

27 • A SPUR-GEARED hand chain hoist with precision ball 
bearings and accurate machining makes po^^nible an easy lift. 
Nirn-jamm ing chain and tat her feature.s a re Incorporated. . . - 

28 • A NEW o?,one*making installation on an ordinary 
i*!cctric fan provides fresh, sweet air continuously, . , . 

— WiLi.AKo L Ham mkr 

EtirroR'pt NtiTR This material is gathered from the many 
sources to which Nation's Bi'siskss has access and from the 
l!ow of business news into our ofJIceji in Washington. Further 
Informatinn mo uny u( th< items ran br had liy writ^ni^ 
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t FOR the woman who washes 
own lingerie or other delicate 



I are ndlher boards nor 
<ire it did to minimize eyt- 
and tear 



THE SECRET OF PERFORMANCE 



Between the art of a great master of the 
keyboard and the annoying fingering of 
those some keys by persons without train- 
ing lies only one difFerence . . . contro/. 
The musicion's fingers strike when and 
where they should. His ability to so control 
them is the very measure of his perform- 
ance. It may seem a far cry from the halls 
of music to the din of busy factories, but 
it is not. Electric motors ore the singing 
strings of America's great industrial instru- 
ments. Only expert control can wrest 



thrilling results from their power to per- 
form. Wise executives hove learned this 
and factory after factory has swung over 
to the specification of "Cutler-Hammer 
Motor Control exclusively". Outstanding 
builders of motor-driven machines also 
feature Cutler-Hammer in their designs. 
And a host of reliable independent whole- 
salers stock it for your convenience. 
CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., Pioneer Manu- 
facturers of Efectnc Con fro/ Apparatus^ 
1 251 St, Paul Avenue, Mi! waukee, Wisconsin. 



One Insignicr, One Standard 

for at most a ha if cento ry, the 
nome Cutter-Hammer has 
meant superior Motor Controi, 
Whether huried in the bose, 
of a machine, o box on the 
wallf a room futl of pane/s, or! 
the tiftte cold control unit on 
your own household refriger- 
ator^ C'H Control starts, stops, 
regulates and protects motors 
to save time, trouble ond 
expense. 



SUTLER-HAMMER 1^ MOTOR CONTROL 




Keeping the Employee Sold 

THE need of the hour is for men and manage- 
ment to recognize their mutual interests r / 4 



BY PHILIP E, BLISS 

President, The Warner & Swasey Companij 
Oevelind, Ohio 



llOW^S business ?" I asked 
a friend a few days ago, 

**WeU,'* he said, *'iVs look- 
ing better than it has for 
years. We've redesigned our 
product— we're getting a lot 
of orders — we've got our vol- 
ume up so that we can keep 
our prices down in line with 
competiUon, and it looks as 
if we might really make some 
money this year — that of 
course, if we don't run into 
labor trouble/' 

This expresses the situa- 
tion in which thousands of 
businesses find themselves 
today. The specter of labor 
difficulties hangs over many a com- 
pany which otheiTv^ise might view the 
future with confidence. 

To people who read in the papers 
almost every day reports about the 
serious unemployment situation in 
the United Stales, it may come as a 
surprise to know that thousands of 
factories are now worrying over the 
possibility that their operations may 
be delayed by the scarcity or discon- 
tent of good workmen- 
It is true that hundreds of thou* 
sands are still unemployed in the 
United States; but these thousands 
are made up chiefty of two classes- — 
the untrained, and the unemployable. 

By "unemployable," I mean that 
class of men who never were, and are 
not now, of a type constituting reli- 
able, intelligent employees. 

By '^untrained/' I refer to the 
younger men who have come of age 
in the course of the depression, when 
no jobs were available — and who, 
therefore, have had no opportunity to 
receive the type of training which 
would fit them for productive factory 
jobs* 

The fact is that there is today a 




rhe specter of labor difficulties looms over companiirs 
which orhemise might view the future with confidence 



decided shortage of men who know 
how to operate machines. Industry is 
tiying to meet this problem. Young 
men are being taken in, in many in- 
dustries, and taught basic principles 
of machine operation. But it takes 
months to develop a man really capa- 
ble of assuming the responsibility of 
operating a complicated machine ^ 
and it takes years to develop a man 
capable of moving from one machine 
to another, with a thorough under- 
standing of all the various elements 
involved. Graduate mechanics are not 
made overnight. 

Many skilled workers lost 

NOT only were no new men trained 
in the depression but, while business 
was at a standstill, a great many 
older men went back to the home 
town or to the farm, took up other 
occupations, died, or became inca- 
pacitated for active work. So many of 
the older, well -trained men cannot or 
will not return— and few new men 
are as yet capable of taking their 
places. 

Meanwhile, markets are expanding 



and production is rising. Until more 
new men can be trained, it becomes 
vitally important to keep present ex- 
perienced employees on the job. La- 
bor trouble today means trouble in 
delivery or quality — ^and such trou- 
ble is costly, A thousand young men 
who have never operated a machine 
cannot solve the difficulties of a ma- 
chine shop faced with labor dissatis- 
faction or with a strike. 

The problem of industrial relation- 
ship consists in effecting a meeting 
of minds between employer and em- 
ployee. The employer wants reliable 
and loyal men who will do good work. 
The employee wants fair wages, 
steady work and good working condi- 
tions. The difficulty lies in the fact 
that in many cases both employers 
and employees approach these sub- 
jects in a prejudiced frame of mind. 

The workman is constantly sub- 
jected to propaganda tending to give 
him a biased point of view. This is 
especially the case today. Labor lead- 
ers and politicians continually depict 
the employer as unfair, greedy and 
unscrupulous, Basic rights of labor 
have been given fancy labels and 
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A NEW ELECTRIC 

Addressograph 

to expand opportunities 
, for office SAVINGS! 



A I the rate of 20 ribbon-print im- 
presaions per minute. Class 900 
Addressograph . . . Types names 
and numbers on time cordB • 
names and data on piece- work 
tickets • names, rates and de- 
ductions on. pay roHs • names, 
numbera and dotes on pay checks 

• names, addresses ond dates on 
bills and ledger pages • names, 
addresses and salutations qn 
soles and collection letters • ad- 
dresses on direct odvertiaing m 
instructions on production orders 

• operations on cost sheets • stock 
item* on inventory pages • ad- 
dresses on tags and labels • short 
m essoges on pes t cards a nd inse r ts 




CLASS 900 ADDRESSOGRAPH 
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ADDRESSOGRAPH DIVISION 



QUIETLY and always accu- 
rately, this new electricaJly- 
ope rated Addressograph does 
more than 100 noine- and data- 
writing jobs in offices, stores 
and factories, saving up to 90% 
of costs otherwise required! 

At the touch of the control key 
it types a complete name and 
address or any frequently- used 
data on any kind of form or com* 
municalion (see partial list at 
left)^ and does it t^n to twenty 
times faster than other methods. 

Regardless ol the kind and vari- 
ety of forms you use, or the 
quantity or character of mail 
matter you send out, the new 
Class 900 con turn many ex* 
pense doUais into profit dollars. 
It saves time and money. It aids 
in building sales , , , in factory 
efficiency . , .in delivering and 
shipping ... in bilhng , , . in book- 
keeping ... in speeding collec- 
tions , . .in making payments. 

Check the uses of this new Ad- 
diessograph and discover new 
savings and new betterments in 
methods. Then see it demon- 
strated. Consult principal city 
classified telephone books for 
address of nearest Agency office 
or write to the address below for 
copy of the new 32-page booklet 
describing Addressograph 
methods and this new machine. 



ADDRESSOGRAPH -MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 

CLEVELAND * OHIO 
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passed iiut as new privileges exacted 
fmm employerH by the Government. 
The worker may not know exactly 
what those privileges are, but he feels 
that he has something or other com- 
ing to him and he ought to demand it. 

The employer is also subjected to 
propaganda* Literature put out by 
employers* associationa and similar 
organizations is by no means always 
impartial and unbiased. Employer 
groups are sometimes inclined to put 
too much emphasis upon self-justifi- 
cation and not enough upon presenta- 
tion of facts. The result is that the 
employer in some cases becomes un- 
duly intolerant of all labor activities 
and fails to retain the open mind 
which is essential to proper solution 
of these problems. 

One of the biggest jobs which in- 
dustry has before it today is to estab* 
lish between employers and employ- 
ees an attitude of mutual fairness and 
understanding. 

I believe that the first move lies 
with employers. I have a great deal of 
faith » based upon years of experi- 
ence, in common sense and integrity 
of employees* Certainly, unless em- 
ployers show a willingness to play 



—a company whose employees will 
not deliver the product may lose out 
to competition just as badly as may 
a company whose customers succumb 
to a rival's sales propaganda. 

Employees are important 

AND yet, literally, not one company 
out of a thousand gives the same con- 
sideration to holding its employees as 
it gives to holding its customers. 

"Five machine operators threaten- 
ed to quit this afternoon/' may be 
the report from the shop superintend 
dent to the production manager. This 
means, no doubt, a conference among 
production executives. Someone is de- 
tailed to see these men and find out 
what is wrong. But does the incident 
go at once to the head of the com- 
pany? Is it treated with the signifi- 
cance it deserves? 

But suppose the sales manager 
writes: 

*'In danger of losing three custom- 
ers in the Chicago territory.'* 

This gets action. The major execu- 
tive of the company may take the 
train to Chicago that very night. 

If customers are that important — 




The problem is to affect a meeting of minds 
between employer and employee 



ball on the right kind of basis, we 
cannot expect employees on their own 
initiative to develop a less prejudiced 
attitude toward management. 

In that connection I have a specific 
suggestion to make- — one which 1 
think is well worth careful considera- 
tion by every employer, 

I suggest that each employer give 
his employees the same consideration 
he gives his customers. 

A business is made up of manage- 
ment » customers and employees. 

Employees are just as essential as 
customers. A company which is weak 
on its labor relations side is just as 
badly off as the company which has 
a weak customer list. In fact, in good 
times — when business is expanding 



why not employees ? They are all part 
of the system of production and dis- 
tribution of merchandise. 

Let us review what we give to cus- 
tomers — as compared with employ- 
ees* 

We give customers a product for 
value received. We give employees a 
wage for value received. 

We try to develop in the minds of 
the customer a certain confidence in 
the busine.^s from which he buys. We 
try to convince him that the product 
is sound, that the price is right, that 
the service is good. We show him by 
deeds^ rather than by words, that he 
is properly treated* A customer does 
not accept a company merely upon 
the basis of a salesman's representa- 



tion, A customer accepts the company 
as a permanent supplier only after 
the company has shown itself relia- 
ble, fair and trustworthy, under a va- 
riety of circumstances over a long 
[leriod. 

Why should we expect employees 
to accept a company any more quick- 
ly than we expect a customer to do 
so? Why should a company not culti- 
vate its employees in the same way 
it cultivates its customers? 

Every company knows that it can- 
not indefinitely hold a customer un- 
less it calls itself constantly to his 
attention in a favorable light^ — by 
means of personal calls, publicity, ad- 
vertising, every accepted device 
adaptable to that purpose. 

Why should we expect an employee 
— who is a human being, just as is 
a customer — to react differently? 
Should we not use all of these means 
to keep an employee constantly sold 
upon the company which employs 
him? 

Special attentioti is merited 

OCCASIONS frequently arise when 
a company must come to a customer's 
assist ance immediately and without 
reservation— by special delivery, spe- 
cial adaptations of product, special 
concessions to meet a particular im- 
mediate marketing requirement. 

Why should a company be unwill- 
ing to give the same type of special 
concession txj the employee, when 
.special circumstances arise? 

All this is just plain sense. It has 
nothing to do ivith theories of social 
reform or pronunciamentos of politi- 
cians or labor leaders. It has to do 
simply with relations between htiman 
beings. 

The analogy between customer and 
employee may be carried much fur- 
ther. The customer, under ordinary 
circumstances, is well satisfied to be 
handled by a company's representa- 
tive — ^but when an important situa- 
tion arises he likes to feel that, if 
need be, he can call in the president 
of the supplying company. The work- 
man feels the same way. With respect 
to minor matters he is wiJIing to deal 
with subordinates — but on vital is- 
sues he wants to be able to talk to 
the "head man/* 

A man w*ho recently completed a 
study of the labor situation in an im- 
portant industrial field found that, in 
one company where employees were 
being given careful consideration 
through a well conceived industrial 
relations set-up, workmen were quit- 
ting — whereas in a similar company, 
where they were not being given such 
careful consideration , they were stay- 
ing on the job. Inquiry disclosed that 
employment in the latter company 
was more popular because "the old 
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HOW 




SHOULD A MILKMAN BE 

A POUCEMAN should be at least five feet ten inches 
talL A pugilist to qualify for the top division, must 
weigh at least 175, The ideal weight for a jockey is 
about 90 pounds. How big should a milkman be? 

Big enough, certainly, to provide a market for 
all the milk his dairy farmers produce. Big enough 
to cover his route eoch morning, undaunted by 
cold or heat or storm. Big enough to handle many 
unit sales, so that he con sustain himself at a small 
margin on each. 

By all these standards, Sealtest member-com- 
panies qualify as '*big-enough milkmen." 

They are large enough to provide an unfailing 
market lor all the milk produced by all the farmers 
who are their regular suppliers. Season in and 
-season out, they take all the milk offered. When 
it comes to covering a milk-route, they hold 
all records. Sealtest member - companies serve 
millions of families every morning. Snows may 
drift — storms may blow — temperatures may dip 
or soar — the milk is always there on time. 

How big should a milkman be? Big enough to 
do the best possible job of collecting, handling 
and distributing milk. That's how big a milkman 
should be. That's how big Sealtest member- 
companies are. 



The Sealtest System or LASoanTonr PROTECTiort mointnins 
a uniBed program oi dairy research and laboratory control 
directed by fiome oi the country's foremost food-Bcienti&ls. 
It is a aeparctle diviBion ol National Dairy Products Corpo- 
ration, and awards Iho Sealleat symbol to those NOP 
foods produced under the supervision of Soaltest scientists. 
Found on the nation's leading brands of ice cream, milk 
and other dairy products, the Seal- 
test symbol is the trustworthy buy* 
ing-guide of millions of consumers. 
Make it your guide^ too. 



THE SEALTEST SYSTEM OF LABORATORY PROTECTION 
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man came out in the shop once In 
awhile," The men appreciated being 
able to see the boss, talk to liim, feel 
that they were dealing with him in- 
stead of with a hired man. Customers 
feel exactly the same way. 

The days have long since passed 
when it was possible to get business 
by dazzling or coddling a customer* 
Neither is this possible today with 
the employee* He cannot be put oif 
by a big party or a slap on the back. 
He must be treated — as a customer 
is treated — with dignity and respect. 

The customer today wants facts* 
He wants to know exactly what a 
product will do for him, before he 
buys it. The employee also wants 
facts* He feels that he is entitled to 
a rather thorough understanding of 
his employer's business because he is 
part and parcel of that business. 

All this sounds simple in theory, 
but it is not so easy m practice. It 
requires an internal set-up with re- 
spect to industrial relations equiva- 
lent to the external set-up with re- 
spect to sales. 

Personal contact is needed 

IN MY opinion reasonably frequent 
personal contact between the execu- 
tive head of the organization and the 
rank and file of the workmen is a 
prime requisite of a proper labor re- 
lations set-up. 

In the case of a one plant company, 
it is comparatively simple for the 
head of the company to talk to his 
men at reasonably frequent intervals* 
In the case of a company which has 
many plants, this plan is, of course, 
physically impossible. 

In such cases the next best sub- 
stitute should be adopted. The men in 
charge of each plant should talk to 
the men in that plant as often as pos- 
sible. This is the principle applied to 
customers. If the customer who calls 
for consideration can't see the head 
of the company, the next highest 
man who can be spared is sent to han- 
dle the interview. 

But only too often, in the ease of 
employees, the job is delegated, not 
to the highest ranking man who can 
be spared, but to the lowest ranking 
man whose position the men may ac- 
cept as one of authority. Such a policy 
is an insult to their intelligence. 

In the shop, there is no substitute 
for "personal appearance." It is part 
of the executive's job to meet his men 
and talk to them on a man-to-man 
basis and to discuss the questions in 
which they are interested. 

What are these questions? They 
embrace far more than wages, hours 
and working conditions. Men want to 
know the general outlook for business 
and conditions in the trade in which 
their company is engaged. They want 



to know how their company is pro- 
gresaing in competition with other 
companies. They want to know some- 
thing about markets and the sales 
outlook. They want to be told about 
new developments within the com- 
pany — instead of simply being al- 
lowed to read news of this sort in the 
papers afterwards like any outsider. 
They want to feel that the project 
upon which they are mutually en- 
gaged along with company executives 
is a project which pertains to them 
just as much as it does to the com- 
pany's officers and the company's 
stockholders. 

Of course the major e?cecutive of a 
company cannot be expected to han- 
dle the daily routine of employee- 
employer relationships. He must dele- 
gate to some one else the job of work- 
ing out details with .*ihop committees 
and he must rely upon his superin- 
tendents and foremen to interpret 
policies fairly and intelligently. 
Workmen do not resent having details 
carried through by subordinates if 
they know that when an important 
issue arises they may take it up di- 
rectly with the **bo3s." 

In this they feel exactly as does 
the customer. 

A customer accepts the interpreta- 
tion of company policies through 
subordinates without question^ until 
and unless a major issue arises. When 
that happens, he wants to feel free 
to go to the man at the top— and he 
wants the assurance that the man at 
the top will pay some attention to 
what he says* 

Few companies rely entirely upon 
the spoken word to keep their cus- 
tomers sold. They use for that pur- 
pose every means known to the in- 
genuity of mankind. Especially for 
purposes of reminders — between in- 
tervals of the spoken word — ^they use 
the printed word in the form of sales 
promotion literature and advertising. 

These means are just as applicable 
to the employee as to the customer. 
They may take the form of internal 
magazines, bulletins and posters. 

This sort of contact must be care- 
fully handled — just as advertising 
and sales promotion literature must 
be carefully handled. It must not be 
too obvious or too **preachy/* It must 
tell the real story* Bunk in employee 
magazines is today as out-worn as is 
bunk in advertising. Employees are 
just as smart as customers. They de- 
tect a false note just as quickly. 

Internal house organs, bulletins 
and the like are of value insofar as 
they repeat, and set forth in tangible 
printed form, facts and policies of a 
general nature, the substance of 
which is in line with discussions 
previously conducted upon a personal 
basis* But the magazine or the bul- 
letin will not take the place of the 



spoken word. The impersonal printed 
page is no substitute for the *'boS3.** 

In situations of labor trouble or 
discontent — especially when the em- 
ployer has honestly tried to be as 
fair as possible to his employees — 
the employer often feels what is al- 
most a sense of personal injustice, 

"Why should my men do this to 
me/' he says, **when I have tried so 
hard to do right by them?" 

No one can blame an executive for 
feeling as he does under such cir- 
cumstances—but does he feel the 
same way about customers who de- 
sert after long years of allegiance? 

To a certain extent, perhaps — ^but 
on the whole, he is inclined to accept 
the logs of a customer as the fortunes 
of war. This is a country of wide- 
open competition. You may give a 
customer the best product, the best 
price and the best service^ — and still 
he will leave you. That is a common 
experience. You may be indignant 
over it, but you seldom feel a sense 
of personal injustice. 

Why feel that way, therefore, when 
an employee does the same thing? 

Employees are free to go 

THE fact is that, no matter what a 
company does, it has no greater as- 
surance of holding its employees than 
of holding its customers. It is a sim- 
ple fact of human relationships that 
a certain number of people regularly 
shift their allegiance. 

The measures I have ouUined are 
by no means suggested as a cure-all 
for labor trouble. Nevertheless, the 
fact that no matter how carefully a 
company considers the problems of 
its employees, a certain number of 
those employees will be dissatisfied or 
leave, is in itself all the more reason 
for using every known means to keep 
dissatisfaction and turnover at a min- 
imum. 

Certainly no company would expect 
enthusiastic support from neglected 
customers. It may expect no more 
from neglected employees. Further- 
more a neglected employee will make 
no more effort to talk to his employer 
than will the neglected customer to 
talk to the supplier. He will fold up 
his tent and go elsewhere. He will 
talk to those who will give his prob- 
lems more consideration — perhaps 
another employer, perhaps a labor 
agitator. 

Salesmanship today applies to far 
more than the distributive side of a 
business. A company must be sold to 
its employees as well as its custom- 
ers. If a company puts the same ef- 
fort into selling its workmen as it 
does into selling its customers, I be- 
lieve it will find that its labor rela- 
tions problems are well on the road 
to solution. 
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Still ix use 



ij mi>i>N. 

KIM*; LATH 1 1 
ilmmt Irftn mmin 




Cii4l \t*»B mniii 2IO 



FHAIVCE 
272 jrcurfe iild* 



• • • ^'**^' the}/ 
average i203 yetirn oj'sermce 



You .see abave the utirelouelied [t!ioUifEru|ilisi 
nf tlirpe ca^l iron water mains, stilt fiinetimi- 
io*' underwroiind, ufler a term of ^s^er^ iee av- 
erasing 203 yearfl. Engineers estimate the life 
of east iron pipe at H)(> veari^, Hbirh in, of 
rouFHe, conf^ervative. No one knows ihe full 
^pan of the useful life of ca.*t iron pipe* Tlie 
first recimlp^cl in>taUution« made 272 >ears4 
a^o in Versa iilej!i, Franee, is still in serviee, 
But alt eno]neers knoH that east iron pipe Is 
tlir lon«iest-lived, most eeonomieal material 



for tuider^r4>iiri«l main 8. C'ast I rem i^ the 
P^tandard material for water mains the world 
over, lis useful life is more than a century' he* 
eaii8e it eifeetively resi>ite rn^l. It is the one fer- 
rous metal pipe for water or gas mains or sewer 
eoiistruetioii tlial will not disintegrate from 
r u s t HP A V a i I a h I e i 1 mI i a m e t e r»^ ('mm 1 - * to 84 i n r h es. 

For further infornmlioiK address The <.ast 
Iron Pipe Kesearrh As.^oejation^Thos. F, Wolfe, 
Keseareli Engineer, 1011 Peoples Gas Blilg^^ 
(^hicagOi^ Illinois. 



CAST IRON PIPE 
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PERHAPS you saw in front-page head- 
lines, last year's record of railroad 
safety* Yet this was only the peak record 
of many years* like achievement* 

The American railroads have been tlic 
safest form of transportation, public or 
private, for many years; insurance statis- 
tics prove that you are actually far 
less likely to suffer harm on a modern 
railroad train than even in your own 
home. 

This doesn't just happen. The railroads 
are safe because they pioneered and have 
practiced Safety First for thirty years. They 
are safe even at their present stepped-up 
speeds, because they are modet^n. 

Every mile of main -line track is today 
protected by safety practices as perfect 
as human ingenuity can so far devise. 
Unseen but constantly augmented im- 
provements in locomotives^ cars, brakes, 
couplings surround those who ride by 



GO PLACES-NOW-BY TRAIN 

Ratei are low — Safety, Sf/eed am/ 
Comfort higher than ever before! \ 



rail with a degree of security un match 
elsewhere. 

And probably the greatest tribute 
practical railroaders lies in the fac 
that while they have bettered their 
safety record they have at the same 
//w*^ bettered their speed and service. 

Freight travels 43% faster than it 
did a few years ago. Passenger 
trains have had running time 
notably cut. Comfort, as exem- 
plified by air-conditioning, has 
been provided in steadily in- 
creasing measure, 

"Safety First" still lives as 
the basic creed of American 
railroad men^ but today it 
takes expression in the 
broader form — "Safety first — 
friendliness tool^' Make your 
next trip by train and you 
will sample not only the 
safest travel in 
the world, bui 
also the finest an* 
most reliable. 



No other transpomiion in ihe world seats, comfort* 

can TTiatch the Amerkan rait roads able beds, pler^ly 

for sp«ed with safety. And every modern of room to move 

convenience contributes to your com- around, and you get th«re on schedulif* 

fort wti#n you go by rail. Practically Yet with aU the improvements raiU 

all through trains are air-conditioned roads ofTer today, farei have been 

— cleaner, quieter, healthier. You have steadily lowered, both in coaches and 

modern lighting* esccetlertt food, restful fullmans* 
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Trartsnurt jiiun OuildifiL[. ^X a'>liint:tun, 



New IDE AS in Selling 

Distributors must constantly guess what the 
puhlic wants and new ways to deliver it 



Coffee made to order: On« com- 
pany is aaverutiing in b laitl-weslern city 
that the bJend of cofTee it sells there wma 
choaen by vote of the inhabitantif. Dif- 
f*'i ent roasU) and blends of Its coffee wtfre 
put in free test packages marked only 
with code letters. These were dbstributed 
to 4,500 families in the vielnity. A repre- 
sentaUve later collected the ballots from 
the teHt families. 

In advert Is Ing space the company aa^ 
serted that the public's tnste in coffee 
differs In varioua parts of the United 
States, and even in different citie^J* de- 
pending upon the chemistry of the local 
water, the climate, and other factors. 

"This company/' says their advertise- 
ment, "which aellB coffee in nearly every 
statf in the union, recognizes that In the 
long run the public determines what 
blend and roast of coffee it will drink by 
its purchase of the coffee it prefers, 

"Our coffee has long been a favorite 
here." But, the ad continues to say, the 
company wanted to be sure It 
was suiting its own coffee taste to 
the blend and roast that exactly 
matched the local climate and 
tempo of living. 

"Sound*' seUing: Sound in sell- 
ing finds increasing use as it dem- 
onstrates Its pulling power in ex- 
hibits or displays, and its ability 
to support or lie in with printed 
advertising. 

The 1933 "A Century of Progress" 
brought a far advance in the use 
of sound with exhibits, and the 
synchronized control of action with 
the spoken word. Today a l**adlng 
unit in this class of synchronizing 
equipment Is housed in a case 
similar in si^e to a radio cabinet. 
Inside is a phonograph turntable 
with associated equipment that 
Is almost human. Automatically, 
when started, the tone arm is low- 
ered onto a phonograph record 
and then, through a mechanical 
contactor, eleelrlcal Impulses are 
given to a switching device. This 
switching device operates relays 
which, in turn, control any number 
of lights, motors, etc., as desired, 
simultaneou^sly with the voice. 
Many outstanding exhibits of the 
*'A Century of Progress" had such 
control. 

General Eleetrlc*B famous "Talk' 
ing Kitchen,'* that has been exhib- 
ited at falr8, home shows, appliance 
displays, etc., during the past IS 
months Is an outstanding illustra- 
tion of this type of controlled sound and 
synchronized action. Incidentally, C. 
Hamlin, of the Appliance and Merchan* 
dlse Department, Cleveland, Ohio, cre- 
ator of this unique presentation, was 
recently aw^arded the Coffin Award "in rec- 
ognition of his initiative and ingenuity 
in the creation of iipeciacular display ma- 
terial" used In connection with Ihe sale 
of General Electric Home Appliances, 

Motor companies, among many others^ 



are firm believers in the use of sound, 
Chevrolet enuipped more than 3(>0 of its 
1936 sedans with special sound systems in 
introducing its new models. Others have 
made similar use of sound. Oldamobile, 
for example, combines the car radio and 
an automatic record changen A prospect 
enters a car, the sales man turns the 
radio on, then out comes a perfect sales 
story, concluding with "Let's take a ride 
—after all, that is the real thing." 

Tabulation of attendance at the Ar- 
mour Building at the 1934 "A Century of 
Progress" shows definitely what sound 
will do. Curiosity doubled the attendance 
at the Armour exhibit building. Only 15 
per cent of the total fair attendance vis- 
ited this exhibit until a sound system 
with a recording of a cow mooing waa 
Installed. That was all, just two *'moos" 
every 15 seconds. The loudspeaker was 
concealed in a hedge at the building en- 
trance. Of course, everybody wanted to 
know what was going on Inside. 



.m 



The ¥* Goodrich Company is rcw ardtng 
dealers who have been associated with it 
live years or more with a wall plaque 



Fresher bread: Few things are made 

and distributed with more speed than 
the late city edition of a newrj paper. 
Hence an eastern bakery has adopted 
that theme for its^ morning-baked bread 
which is delivered to stores in time for 
the customers' dinner. 

"No more afternoon loaves, baked the 
night before,*^ the company advertises. 
Its "Special Late City Edition" is de* 
llvered to the storee—stlli hot from the 



oven— between 11 a.m. and 1 pm. This 
bakery found that 75 per cent of its out- 
put could be handled thit* way. The other 
25 per cent does not carrj- the special 
edition headline. Thin is baked late in 
the afternoon for the morning trade. 

Tied in with radio and newspaper ad- 
vertising, the new edition of bread In- 
creased the bakery's sales more than fi^ 
per cent during the first month after 
Ihe adoption of the innovation. 

Beautify'mg storefronts: Those In- 
terested jn modernizing storefronts may 
rind much of interest in a new book con- 
taining more than 250 lliualrations of 
(effective modern storefronts from Amer- 
ica and several foreign countries. Offer- 
ing valuable ideas to architects, build- 
ers, and merchants H Is free to the trade. 

Sale ship: Weaving a little romance 
into the uften-prusalc business of selling 
has its benofiis, in the opinion of F. J, 
Mack, who heads a baking company in 
Bangor, Me, Seeking an idea for an out- 
of-t he-ordinary sales contest among Its 
route salesmen, the company unearthed 
one right in its own fleet of twenty-odd 
delivery trucks. It merely involved desig- 
nation of the latest addition to the fleet, 
a new-model ton-and-one-half truck, as 
the "fleet flagship*' and aw^ardlng the 
privilege of driving it for one week to the 
route salesman whose sales topped all 
others during the preceding week. 

There were some embellishments, of 
course. The "flag.'ship" was painted a 
bright gold all over, and the nautical 
flavor was carried through by depicting 
on the side panels* an ocean liner steam* 
ing over bounding waves, gay pennants 
and so on, together with the letter- 
ing, "Flagship of Mack's Bread 
Fleets Kow Being Driven by Mack's 
Master Salesman," The paint Job 
completod, Mack*s sales manager 
personally took the truck over 
each route. Retailers, naturally 
curious about the strangely paint- 
ed vehicle, proved ready listeners 
when he explained the new sales 
contest, 

"The result," confides Mack, 
"was that Instead of Its being 
merely a contest between our own 
salesmen, it turned out also to be 
a good-natured contest between re- 
tailers. A spirit of good-natured 
competition has grown up betw^een 
retailer groups on the different 
routes, each trying to win the 
truck for their route salesman. 
Salesmen caught the spirit, sates 
increased and competition between 
routes has been so keen thus far 
that there has been only one In^ 
stance in which the same salesman 
bus won the truck twice," 

Odd Lots: Some stores selling 
clothes and other equipment for 
babieij are offering a form of twin 
insurance. If the customer ha^ 
bought his baby furnishings on the 
expectation of one child, thii? pur- 
chase is duplicated free for twins.... 

A mid -west em firm la renting 
automobiles and trailers for tours. 
Instead of buying the trailer the 
vacationist merely buys the tour, 
Specification sheets and order 
forma are simplified by a steel tool com- 
pany. The part of the diagrams which 
would have dimensions given are repre- 
sented by letters. Corresponding order 
blanks must be filled In to show these 
dimensions, , . . 

Marketing research has been drama- 
tized — yes, dramatized— in a one- act 
play, '*Th€ Sales Manager Proposes/' by 
George VV. Kelsey. . , , 

Wa.LAjtD L. Hammsh 
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GO SEEEK AND ACCDRACI: 





-^f iniai jfeaJ 




Maximum accuracy and speed in figure 
work ... at minimum cost. Here's how 
^'Coniplonieter" solved this vital prohlem for 
an outstanding manufacturer. 

''TIw same accuracy that tve build into mil' 
lions of carhuretors t^ach year," says tbe Carter 
Carburetor Corporation of St. Loiiis^ Missouri, 
^"ive demand in every phase of our figure tvork* 

"^"Each carburetor averages 
more than 150 parts, and sev- 
eral times that number of 
operations. Hence the volume 
of figure work involved^ in cost 
arcouniing alom.% is tremendous. 
Accuracy and speed are t^ssim- 
tiaL We use ^Comptometers* 




on all figure tmrk~cosl analysis^ as well as pro- 
duction records^ and the cheeking of billing, 

^'We are also impressed with the economy . * , 
ease of operation , , , Controlled-Key safeguard 
which elimiuates errors from fumbled key 
strokes , . , lowered nudntenunce cost , , * of 
the ^Comptometer/ " 

For full informatiou on the economy of 
**Coniptometer*^ service on 
any of the various classes of 
figure work in your office^ 
telepliont' the ^^Coniptonieter** 
office in your locality. Or 
write direct to Fell & Tarrant 
Mfg. Co-, 1712 Paulina 
Street^ Chicago, Illinois. 

Q.M dtuiilllllH 




When Astuteness Stifles 

BY CLARENCE E. BDSWORTH 



Volume 



1, 



irrEN the floods hit New 
E fig land and the Pitts- 
burgh areas this spring, 
cancellations of insertion 
orders for advertising on 
national schedules were 
telegraphed, air-mailed 
and special-deliveried to 
newspapers from the low- 
er Mississippi to the St. 
""roix* One advertising 
anager who **saved'* sev- 
eral thousand dollars by 
such astuteness, instruct- 
ed his advertising agency 
to "advise all down-river 
newspapers to suspend our 
schedule from 24 hours 
before flood crest until conditions be- 
come normal/' 

A I tempts to cancel radio broad- 
casts were as seriously considered 
but, for various reasons, few cancella- 
tions went into effect. 

Just so these overalert executives 
will not make the same mistake when 
we have another flood or comparable 
disaster, let us get it into the record 
that the heaviest mail in a 26 week 
broadcast came out of these flood- 
stricken areas when the waters were 
at their spectacular worst, and each 
letter contained a *'box top" as evi- 
dence of an immediate and special 
purchase prompted by that particular 
broadcast. No succeeding broadcast 
has come within shooting distance of 
this flood-night record! 

No group of executives, with the 
possible exception of bankers, have 
the benefit of so much research and 
fact material as advertising and sales 
executives; and yet I know of no 
group of executives who govern them- 
selves so much in first instance by 
impression* They do, in second in- 
stance, generally get around to gov- 
erning themselves by fact and that 
is probably why the volume of Amer- 
ican business is what it is in con- 
sumer goods when measured by pet 
capita dollar volume* That these ex- 
ecutives are so prone to do things 
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First impressions, rather than facts, too often 
govern the decisions of overalert executives 



wrong first and then do them right 
afterwards isn't, I believe* due to any 
mental peculiarity of members of the 
tribe. It probably results from the 
expectations of their boards of di- 
rectors and senior executives that 
they will perform spectacularly 
whenever there is opportunity for 
action. And so, when the waters 
rushed, these executives rushed — in- 
to the oflices of the presidents and 
treasurers of their companies to an- 
nounce another brilliant act^ and in 
every instance I know of, they were 
highly commended for their alert n^s* 

Advertising received more notice 

I MET an agency executive one of 
the earlier flood nights. He was weary 
and worn from personally checking 
that day 400 newspapers to which he 
had ordered cancellations sent; and 
he was greatly disturbed because he 
had not been able to cancel some en- 
tire broadcasts and selected stations 
in othei-B. 

He asked how many cancellations I 
had sent out and was amazed when I 
answered, "None*" From his manner, 
I understood that he thought he had 
found me asleep at the switch and he 
did think so until I explained my 
line of reasoning* 

"I didn't cancel any newspaper ad- 



vertising/' I said, "be- 
cause newspapers every- 
where are being more eag- 
erly read during this period 
than for several months 
past. People want the news 
of their flood and of the 
other fellow's flood, and 
people who have no flood 
want to read about those 
who are in the flood areas, 
I phoned several circula- 
tion managei^ and they 
all told me their circula- 
tions had jumped well 
above normaL So, I figured 
I am getting circulation 
bonuses for my clients in 

two ways: 

"1, All newspapers that can are 
printing more papers. 

"2. The papers they do print are 
being more eagerly read. 

didn*t cancel any broadcasts or 
stations because more radios are 
open tonight, with more intent lis- 
teners before them, than we've had 
in weeks. Flood news is being cut in 
with station announcements and in 
place of sustaining programs, and 
millions of listeners are hanging on 
every word. 

"If any of my clients had been try- 
ing to sell luxury merchandise in a 
special sale tomorrow, I might have 
cancelled some advertising, but be- 
cause they are advertising for more 
volume through the years as well as 
for tomorrow, I chose to get for them 
the bonus in more readers and eager 
readers of the newspapers as well 
as the bonus in intent listeners. 

"More than that, plenty of stores 
are open, even in the worst flooded 
districts, and at such times as these, 
people fear a possible shortage of 
supplies so they scurry around and 
buy. For these and other good rea- 
sons, 1 have chosen to let all schedules 
ride as they are*" 

And when I received the report 
of the "box top" mail giving definite 
proof of purchase in response to the 
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AMERICAN BRASS I 
^ELETYPEWRITER S 



The American Brass Company o( Waterbury, 
Conn., wanted last* accurate handling oi orders 
and deliveries, and turned to Bell System lor help. 
Private Line Teletypewriter Service was installed 
between the Woterbury headquarters and the 
New York City sales oilice — as well as from 
Woterbury to plants at Ansonia and Torrington, 
Conn. Teletypewriter Exchange Service was 
added at sixteen other plants and branches scat- 
tered across the country. 

Now orders teletyped in New York are instantly 
reproduced in Woterbury. No time is lost in trans- 
mission, and both oiiices have identical type- 
written records. In addition, shipping instructionsi 
price corrections^ credit inquiries, and many other 
matters are handled entirely by teletypewriter. 

American Brass reports six salient advantages 
from teletypewriter service: (1) Next-day deliv- 
eries are made on practically all orders. (2) Faster 
delivery has made it possible for customers to 
reduce inventories and release capital tied up in 
stock* (3) Sales executives handle inquiries with 
less time and effort. (4) The instant, accurate trans- 
mission of orders and information has largely 
eliminated errors and delays which would have 
proved costly. (5) Because connected offices have 
identical copies of aU communications, no confir- 
mation is necessary — time and labor are saved. 
(G) There has been a definite reduction in inter- 
office communication costs and a closer co- 
ordination of separate company units. 

**Typing-by-Mrijre" is so efficient, so flexible that 



SES BELL SYSTEM 



ERVICE TO CUT 



it can probably perform a similar ser- 
vice for your business. Why not dis- 
cuss it with your local telephone 
oifice? No obligation, of course. 
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IN THOUSANDS OF PRODUCTS 

III riri uiirfiuii1r<] iitiiiiKrr nf lliiii^" jou 
roiM li atiii tiM% in i% niMlrrijil frw 
Imvf r%'rr h mUU ^lri*^l^ll> ami li/inl* 

urhA in llir |kro4liirl . p*r* it rr-i-liiiirc? 
til <iil, iirids JU*»i-Uiri» mu\ . . . itdiU 

H /iy ffre your itrfil*\i so stimt ttttd 
mtimih 'f Th**rr*M Durrse i-ytUhHi€ rr^iii in 
llir lining!. Why nrt* ytmr timing gmn 10 
ffuiet 11 1' • i rui pii i 1 1 , It ft y rf o f'.i n 7 1 *o o r aiecf 
ing wht'fi ftfnt liut yttttr hafntxF li^ rojilrtj 
Vk itii hanl, wejir rr**UiiMit Ihuri rr^in. 

Whot are ihrxe r^ntuy 'llM'ii'r*' i hraii- 

»*(.ifj|« nil! 10 rt*M?>iiirH fni-*i|j|f*. Tlipy Lcrp 
yiMir gfilfn'-liib hrshls fniiii s\vrf1iii|;r aoij 
rnirkhij^ . , , kprji lij u-li lit L-llr-* lijjkL "^Fhrv 
h\^\v\v WAvl lkLilb«i tu lid It A\Ah. 

r r 

lltirr/ s\nihrU€ r4**iiH U!ih*r-|fcri mf frit, 
|)ji|MT itnA iiihvws » , . lliry rufit tii^lat, nilr- 
lirr, €m]l|>ttHiliilll niHl 'Hir\ Imiifl 

ii>lif*^lin*^ j>]ywiH>il, Himlpaprr aiul iluU'li 
(iW-H. *riii*y inijirr*nt«ii% u iilcr-pnuif 
anil proti'rt |]]llti^atllU ut uilirr priKltictH. 

U ilirrr a plan* in irifiiuifjirturiri^ 
|irtH*f^^t'^ fur thf^e verj'attle Diirrz Jiin- 
lerinl^?" W liv n«»t lind cnil? W ritr ii^ tnflav. 



SEND FOR aOOKLET 

Uurrz nrHinj* — powder-, 

tlitaitT Tiiriu* 




EZ 

^WDEREl/ANr^LUTION COLLOIDAL 



broadcast. I was thoroughly satisfied 
with the decision. And when my 
friend heard about his record re- 
sponse, he was uoiiceably chagrined. 

For ten years, Fve hoped to hear 
some corporation preaideot or gen* 
eral manager describe his sales man- 
ager or his adveriisiiig manager as 
3 man of sound jud^ent. a mature 
: > r or a C' r ; but 

.i,. ihis tiin^ . y that 

they were **peppy. ' high jiuwered, 
dynamic or something like that. So, 
they live up to what Is expected of 
them, altogether too often acting 
upon impressions. 

One of the most persistent impres- 
aions is that "everybody goes away 
for the summer'* ; therefore, any ma- 
jor retail selling effort during July 
and August just isn't to be thought 
of, I once suggested a sizable test 
campaign for mid^aummer in Phila- 
delphia and the pish-tushes that were 
hurled at me suggested an inter\4ew 
with st>mebody who might know 
something about whether everybody 
had gone off and left the city empty. 

Now Philadelphia is a market of 
3,00(1,000 ptMjple and the Passenger 
Traffic Department of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad has long been dis- 
tressed over the fact that no way 
has ever been devised to coax more 
than 250,000 of them to leave the city 
at any given time! 

So, we went to work on what was 
left of the market ; got a 96 per cent 
distribution in 30 da^^s; 62 per cent 
reorders in 45 days; and established 
our market for exactly one-eighth of 
what it had cost our competitor in 
money ; and in less time. 



There must be something wrong 
about this impression that ''every* 
body goes away for the summer." 
Railroad executives are concerned be- 

■ • ' • • ■''.■4>rti3' 

, • r- the 

impression that ihey do, | . n 
opportunity to grab markets : : . . ,:iy 
products at important savings in 
time, money and effort. 

New leaders have arisen 

BACK in 1930, I wrote an article 
titled '^Business Depressions Make 
New leaders/* The editor and I 
" we would check up when 
recovered and see just who 
the new leaders w*ere. We are mak- 
ing that check now and are not at all 
surprised to fmd that history is still 
repeating ilself. Also, we are not at 
all surprised to find that several ad- 
vertising agencies report constantly 
increasing sales during these de- 
pression years for every one of their 
active clients ! 

And as to new leadership, terse 
quotations become an illuminating 
summary. Here are a few: 

* 'Before the depression, this client 
was a minor factor in the industry. 
Now first by a good margin/' 

"Before the depression, the client 
seriously considered disconlinuing 
this particular product aUogether, 
During these few years just past, it 
has become the leader in its field.** 

Another agency executive spoke 
with understandable satisfaction of 
a particularly difTicuU client* "This 
in, as you know, a family controlled 
iVonVimmd on page 92 i 



Coming in October 



Uncle Sam Flirts with the Co-ops 

By Robert Van fiosklrk 

What hah* the bui*iin-8^ man lu fear from a govf-rnni' n^id 
ciKipprative inovemi*nl that f^oes far afield from : tnU 
f»xt4TitJ** frimi retalli'i- bark to nianufarturcr and p\ • • i 1 ' 

Bookkeeper for the Bureaucrats 

By Charles Magea AdaxnB 

A Kmall bu«ini'.HH man's anHwer Ut ih^ r epcnte'd f^tatfrni^nt that th<* 
burden of ftatl^fying the growing deHtrt" fur titatJHlicft ubout huHl^ 
m*HH fail*! tm *'th<» bl^ ft*Ut*WH whti can afford it 

Sixty Dollars a Month at Sixty 

By Richard Hobart 

Thv true fitory of a ruyple who worked out their own "Townspnd 
Plan*' and riuaUfy to talk on the subject of old age security. 

George £. Sokoleky tells the reasons why business men 
are cowards; Herbert Corey introduces George Berry, 
Federal Cbordinator of Industrial Cooperation; Frank 
Taylor states the issues in the coming vote in California 
on the chains. Other timely articles. 
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HAUL 

AT LOWEST COST IN 

CHEVROLET 
TRUCKS 




IVz-Toti High Rack, 
157*inch Wheeibase 



Tlit>8e l>ig, murtly Chevrolet tnickf) mil 
haul full-caparilv loads over short or 
TftANspo»TATioH long rfJiilf?fl, over smrMith or rongh roatls, 
W'ilhmit fu$3 or si rut without coaxing or cocldling. 
Because they fiaife lite greatest puJUng power oj ony tritck in 
ihv entire law-price run^\ 

And they will haul theBC loads at savmga which wiH 
8iirprii)e ymi when you compare Chevrolet's low operating 
costs with th(* of>eraliri^ f f^st'* of yonr pre^s^nt rtpiipment. 
Because ChevraJei is ihe most enmomiiytl truck in the uv>r!d 
today for fdi*r(Hmd dutyf 

Husky « , « durahle , « , huih tci ^ive thouf^amls of miWof 
ilependahte service + . • yet sellitig in ihe lowest price range 
, ^ . Chevrolet Inicka have every feature for better, more 
e^omimic^al service, including Fl ig fi -Co m p res.q ton Valye^in 
Fiend Engine, New Perfected Hydratihc Brakes, Full- 
Floaiing Krar Axle on ii^-Um mo<lei!*» and New FutK 
Trinimrd De Iaixv Cah with clear-vision tmtrnnient panel 
for safe r*»n(n(|. 

Be wise * . . eeuiumtizi'. . , . Haul at lowest cmt m 
Chevrolet tnirks! 

CHEVROLET MOTOR CO^IPA VV, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 



V/2'Ton Open Express 
Pick-Up, 131 -inch 
Wheelba$e 



GENERAL MOTORS INST AM*- 
MENT PLAN-MONTHLY PAY- 
MENTS TO SUIT YOUR FUHSE 




The Map of the Nation's Business 



GREENE 




Business Condi tians 
as of August I 



JULY showed little of the traditional mid-summer 
slackening in trade, industry or speculation, despite the 
heat and drouth. Some rain fell but too little to save 
some wheat and oats and much corn. 

Private crop estimates, except of cotton, tended low- 
er. Food prices responded sympathetically. Wheat early 
passed $1 in all markets, and Chicago corn futures 
reached that mark July 31, 

Industry continued active, steel and its products lead- 
ing with output at about the year's peak. Automobile 
production surpassed expectations* Electric power out- 
put made new records. Lumber production and ship* 
ments gained, reflecting expanded building which sur- 
passed 1935 by 80 per cent and waa the largest since 
193L More freight cars were on order on July 1 than at 
that date since 1929. Mining was active- 

Carloadings were only slightly below the peak of last 
October, Furniture trade reports were good. Cotton mills 
were active. Copper buying was heavy. 



A slight shading of surplus grain crop areas but a 
similarly small brightening in industrial sections 
seems indicated as of August 1 




The map of 
l^jit moiitb 



I 
I 
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The Barometer of Business Activity for July was at its highest point since September, 1930 
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Business Highlights 



and SideHghts . . . 



WHAT maas pro- 
Pfoht Works duction means in 
for All terms of public ac- 

ceptance of products 
and profits Ja broug:ht into pybHc view 
by \V. J. Cameron, an executive of the 
Ford Motor Company In the 33 years 
of its corporate existence, the com- 
pany has made a profit of $7S2.016,144 
While this profit divided by the total 
number of cars sold 24.500.000— would 
indicate an average profit of $32 a car, 
the average profit was only about f20 
a car. the remaining net earnings hav- 
ing been derived from '*by-producta and 
other sources of income." 

"In 33 years this company.** Mr, 
Cameron asserted, "has e>£changed 24.- 
500,000 cars and other products for $12.- 
951,338.028. It has paid out $12,109,321.- 
884 for materials, labor and taxes. That 
leaves $842.016444, Deducting from 
this the always current obligation of 
$80,000,000 for commitmenU made, 
taxes accruing^ and for wages coming 
due, there renmlna $7&2»O10.144 as the 
so-called profit for the work of 33 years 
— less than was spent last year to run 
the factory. 

*'Mo8t of what remains of this profit," 
Mr. Cameron explained, "la not in the 
form of money at ali. but in bricks, fur- 
naces, machines, powerhouses, and so 
forth." 

Answering critics of the so-caJled 
profit motive.'* he said that "immensely 
greater values have ^owed from the 
Ford Motor Company than have flowed 
toward it." He pointed out that M per 
cent of the money received went out 
again as money, and "much of the other 
be per cent w^ent into improvements 
d economies for the public's benefit." 



Jobs on the 
Increase 



ONE index to pri- 
vate employment 
conditions ig seen In 
a recent rejjort by 
the Civilian Conservation Corps. On the 
w^ord of Robert Fechner. CCC director, 
nearly 13,000 men left the Corps in 
June to accept private employment — the 
largest number since January, 1&36. 
During the year ended June 30, 145.531 
enrol lees obtained private employment. 
This increase in employment oppor- 
tunities is largely attributed to a gen- 
eral improvement in business condi- 
tions. 

Encouraging word also comes from 
the New York State Public Employment 
offices. E. F. Andrews. Industrial Com- 
ndssioner, reports that 77*168 jobs in 
private industry were filled in the first 
half of 193^— an increase of 45.7 per 
cent over the same period last year. A 



month to month comparljoii shows a 
consistent rise for the current year. 

Small as these items are Individually, 
they point significantly to nationai em- 
ployment poaaibilitles as commerce and 
industry quicken the pace of recovery. 

THE United States 
Steel Payrolls steel Corporation re- 
Turn Upward r^f^^ ^ average of 

208,086 employees 
on its rolls in the first half of 1936. as 
against 193.199 last year— an increase 
of 15.000 employees. Bethlehem Steel 
reports a new high for employment in 
June, with 81,706 on the pay roll, which 
is above the average of 1929. 

Considered in the light of employ- 
ment and operations in "Big Steer* in 
1930, when the pay roll averaged 211,- 
055. steers pay roll provides its own 
qualification of the notion that labor 
saving machinery is fastening perma- 
nent unemployment upon the country. 



Chicken 
h la Census 



IF ALL American 
eggs were put In one 
basket, they would 
total up in a year to 
36.000.000.000. or three billion dozens. 
On the basis of available Information, 
the Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates that 400,000.000 hens lay 90 eggs 
annually. 

To check the data now In hand the 
Department is making a national count 
of poultry and egg production, Accortl- 
ing to Alfred G. Black, the chicken and 
egg census was designed to become a 
regular crop reporting service to give 
more than 6.000.000 poultry raisers the 
same type of systematic information 
available to other agricuitural Indus- 
tries, 



Worries oi 
the Bankers 



WHATEVER view 
may be taken as to 
the w*isdom of the 
50 per cent increase 
tn re^rve requirements of all member 
banks of the Federal Reserve system, 
which became effective August 15, and 
its probable effects under present con- 
ditions, it is important to remember 
that no possible line of action by bank- 
ing authorities can assure the future 
soundness of the country's monetary 
and banking system so long as the fed- 
eral budget remains in its present state, 
declares the Guaranty Trust Company 
of Kew York, 

"Excess bank reserves," the Bank ex- 
plains, "represent only one aspect— 
and, in the long run, not the most im^ 
portant aspect— of the menace of in- 
flation. Regardless of Federal Reserve 



policy, a balanced national budget is 
absolutely essential to the preservation 
of a sound currency. 

"Our own view has been, and con- 
tinues to be. that the changing of re- 
serve requirements is a device that 
should be used only on the rarest occa* 
8 ions when there is a clear and urgent 
need of control. Frequent use of this 
method would make it impossible for 
bankers to know where they stood in 
formulating their credit policies. As long 
as bankers m this country remain sub- 
ject to fixed law-s and niles governing 
reserves, It is of the utmost impor lance 
that they know what their reserve re- 
quirements are- The ever-present possi- 
bility of drastic changes pailicuJarly 
advances In reserve requirements 
would constitute a serious unsettling in- 
nuence in the banking situation." 

SUICIDES were 
A Slump in fewer in 1935 than 
Suicides in any year since 

1932 15 7 a 100.000 
compared to 21.3 a 100,000. Kalamazoo. 
Mich., had the lowest suicide rate in 
1935—1.7. and Macon, Ga., the highest 
40.6, 

Records were compiled by Dr. Fred- 
erick L. Hoffman, statiatlcian. In "The 
Spectator," an American life insurance 
review. 

Among four of the larger cities with 
records complete for a considerable 
number of years the highest last year 
was San Francisco with 29.5. somewhat 
below its fifteen -year average of 35,2. 
New York bail a rate of 16.3 In 1935. 
and Chicago and Philadelphia returned 
rates of 13.7 and 14.7 respectively. All 
thr ee were also below their average for 
the last 15 years. Detroit's rate dropped 
slightly to 11.2 in 1&35, while Los 
Angeles showed definite improvement, 
its suicide deaths falling from 3^3 in 
1934 to 330 In 1935, with a rate inv 
provement from 26.0 to 20,0, 

HOW souvenir seek- 
Hands Across ^rs qualify as the 
the Seize No. l bane of hotel 

and steamship op- 
erators ia expensively revealed In the 
toll taken on the maiden voyage of the 
new Cunarder Qm r fi Mat it. Before the 
liner left Southampton on May 27, many 
small articles were filched from the 
public rooms, and the hunt for souvenirs 
continued throughout the voyage. 

A. F, Jones, the chief steward, said 
that some objects had been removed 
which could only have been loosened 
with wrenches and screwdrivers. 
Among the items w^hich have been pil- 
fered, according to him, were spoons, 
forks, knives, salt and pepper shakers, 
brass name plates, whole potted plants, 
clocks, silver calendars and innumer- 
able ash trays, glasses and china. 

"It was dreatlful. positively dreadful," 
he sighed. *'l never have seen anything 
like it." 



HOW readily the 
pessimist can argue 
that failure is the 
all too frequent lot 
of business in the United States a 
glance at the mortality tables quickly 



fiusmesa Life 
Spans Short 
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Ilfiiuls an^ tfu' ^reait'Ht 1 4 mi it ion 
many of tii*^m r4tu tiif:^uniH 



DISEASE GERMS... 

even in a friendly fiandshakel 



111 your HashrooitiK — 
iiiitiviclnal ScotTissite Towels 
pre rent lianflsfrom spread' 
iiig cimifigi€>tis disiHises 

TO protect tlie health of tiiose who 
use your wasl I rooms — iilwnys keep 
a plentiful supply of hygienic Suot- 
Ti s s 1 1 e To w e 1 s o n h;i nd . } \ ' a nail o * 
els, they help to prevent the spread of 
contagious disease germs from user to 
user. 

For only one person uses a ScotTis- 
sue Towel once — then throws it away. 

Pleasant to use» too* ScotTissue 
Towels feel and dry like clotJu They 
stretch to fit every curve and contour 
of the face and hands* Their *\soft' 
weve*^ thirsty fibres do a quick, thor- 
ough job of drying* 

More economical as well as more .sani- 
tary, ScotTissue Towels cost H ^^^^ to 
use than cloth towel.'*. They are the stand- 
ard tortcls of more than IOOhOOO wash- 
room Send for a free trial packet. Write 
Scott Paper Company, Clie>ltT, Pa* 





THE PATENTED S-l-R-E-T-OH explaina 
why ihe SoolTisftue Tawi'l dries tike clath^ 
ii wiitri go tr> jiii^c'e!^ in wet Lujitlii. 



ScotTissue Towels 

Used once— then thrown away I 
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reveals. No country In the world where 

it is so easy to start in business ; and 
none, the statistics seern to say, where 
econooiic entity is briefer. 

Sifting reports to Dun & Bradstreet, 
Roy A. Foulke. head of the agency's 
analytical departnient, discloses the 
tremendous turnover of business ven- 
tures. The greatest number of diacon- 
tinuanees from active operation, in- 
cluding failures and voluntary liquida- 
tion, was 493,000 in 1930. For 1035 the 
total had dropped to 378,000. 

An aveiage of 20.8 per cent of all 
active commereiat and industrial con- 
cerns went out of buKineHs each year 
from 1930 to 3934. II works out that 
the active Jife of the avfuage enterprise 



in the same period, liquidated for one 
cause or another* was approKimately 
five and one-half years. Susceptible of 
a broad variety of interpretations, the 
figtires serve to accent the reality of 
economic hazard in a country in wliich 
men have attained an average life span 
of 59.3 years. 

HOW much is a 
Good Will debtor's peace of 

to Debtors mind worth to a 

creditor? Condit M. 
Davison. TS-year-old Jameshurg, N. 
retired grocer, answered that quei^lon 
by writing off $12,500 on his hooka. The 
most venerable account in arrears be- 
gan In 18B3 when he llrst opened shop. 



More than 300 accounts were still un- 
paid when he it nocked olT wor k 24 years 
ago. Some customers died, some moved 
away, some remained. Every time Mr. 
Davison met a fellow townsman whose 
bill was of long standing he felt uncom- 
fortable. He thought his debtors felt 
embarrassed, too. He decided on whole- 
Bale cancellation, 

*'l lika to be able to look old friena 
in the face when we meet," he sai-l. 
*'and feel there is nothing between us, 
and it will relieve me considerably to 
cancel thefle debts.*' 

Relief of debtors is a political text of 
tJie times. That it has un partisan, pri* 
vate observance Mr. Davison's action 
re veal S- 

HAVK women work- 
Women No ^s displaceii men ? 
Job Menace hgures as- 

semble! 1 by the Na« 
lional Industrial Conference Board. 
Cains in the number of women em- 
ployees are traceable to advances in 
lechnology, resulting in new kinds of 
work. From 1880 to 1930 the number of 
women workers rose from 14,7 to 22 
})er cent of the "gainfully occupied." 
Totals for male workers decreased 
slightly in the same period^ hut losses 
were chiefly chargeahic to reductions in 
the numJiei' of younger workera rather 
than to the competition of women, 

Greatest gains made by women, the 
Board repoi ts, have been in fie his not 
usually occupied by men. In the period 
included, the pioportion of women in 
tnanufacturi ng and mechanical indus* 
tries decline<l from 19.7 to 13.4 per cent. 
About 80 per cent of the increa.*?e of 
women workers took place in jobs con- 
necteii w^ith trade, transportation, coni- 
munieation, and service* The gioup in- 
cluding clerks and copyists, stenog- 
raphers and typi.sts accounted for a gain 
of 50 per cent greater than the total 
gain in producing industries. 

The Board found no evidence to sub- 
stantiate the notion that employment of 
women workers contributed toward de- 
pression unemployment of men, 

WFIERE do Ameri- 
Where People cans get hurt, geo- 
Get Hurt graphically speak- 

ing? Breaking down 
1935 s fatal accident toll, it develops 
that 36.400 lives were lost on the hii^h- 
ways, 17.500 in other public places, 
largely traceable to drownings and ftre* 
arms, 31,500 in homes, and ie.5O0 on the 
job. 

Sifting the automobile fatalities fur- 
ther, the National Safety Council finds 
that two-thirds of all traffic accidents oc- 
curred In towns of less than 10.000 and 
in rural areas. While deaths in cities 
advanced only 27 per cent, deaths in 
rural areas were up 44 per cent since 
1924. Organized industrial safety work 
is showing results. Occupational fatali- 
ties in 1935 were less than half the num- 
ber 25 years ago. From 1913 to 1935. 
the lives of 250.000 workera have been 
saved. 

How high the cost of accidents is 
suggested by the report of disabilities 
—365,000 permanent in 1935: 9.100,- 
000 temporary cases. The bill for wage 



BELLRINGERS 




What's Happened to Gold? 



iHOBE gold pieces, now foi bidden, 
which used to decorate directors' 
tables, dangle frooi the Christmas 
tree in neat cardboard contalnern, 
and occa»i<inaHy become confused 
with bright, new pennies to the own- 
er's alarm* promi.se soon to become 
only a memoryp even to the federal 
Treasury, 

They're being tossed into Treasury 
melting pots as rapidly as facilities 
permit and reduced to prosaic "eer- 
tiflf^ate bari?/' destined to rest In the 
older Treasury vaults and the new 
Ft. Knojc gold-storage vault In late 
February only about a half billion 
dollars in gold coin remained un- 
melted. 

Such coins are still trickling into 
the Trea:*ury from various sources 
despite the fact that they have been 
banned as a circulating medium 
since March. 1933* 

The Trea^su ry^s $10,640,246,284 
worth of gold — its holiiingj? on July 
27— expresHed m Troy weight totalled 
some 304,007,037 ouncefi. This rjuan- 
tity js sufficient to form 760.017 of 
the 400'Ounce certificate bars. These 
measure inrhea long, Vi: inches 



wide at the base and Iv* inches high. 
That many bars, piled Hat atop each 
other, would reach 20 miles high — If 
they didn*t tumble over. 

Into what item^ doeii this $10^040,- 
246,284 worth of gold fall? Expressed 
in thumb-nail terms: 

$5,382,231,990 secures gold certifl- 
CMm belonging to the Federal Re- 
aerv^e Board and Banks. These, 
which are not in general circulation, 
of course, conslitute the reserve 
against which these banks issue 
Federal Heser%'e notes* 

|ir>6,039,431 is segregated as a re- 
serv^e for United Ktatet^ notes and 
Treasury notes of 1890, under a man- 
date passed by Congres.s in 1900. 

$1.SOO.OOO,000 is in the exchange 
stabili;aation fund, used to keep the 
dollar at desired levels in terms of 
foreign currencies through secret 
buying and selling. 

$386,586,474 is accredited to the 
general fund. 

Present valuation of the gold sup- 
ply includes, of course, the approxi- 
mately $2^13,000.000 '"write-up** re- 
sulting from the reduction of the 
gold content of the dollar In 1D31 
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Tke THREE^TEPS ofpuncUcarJ accounting 



foraccunuymdareater speed 



Tliousantk of businesses and govern* 
mental agencies are today employing the 
punched card method for obtaining 
important accounting and statistical 
FACTS, The international acceptance 
of this modern account ing method is 
largely due to the fast and accurate per- 
formance which International Electric 
Bookkeeping and Accounting Machines 
offer. 

This modern macliine accounting 
method resolves itself into three funda- 
mental steps: (1) ihe punching of in- 
formation in the cards from hasic rec- 
ords^ (2) the automatic sorting of the 
cards, (3) the automatic printing of the 
reports from the punched and sorted 
cards. 

Investigate the advantages in speed, 
accuracy and economy which Interna* 
tional Electric Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting Machines now offer. Your 
nearest IBM office will be pleased to 
give you a complete demonstration. Get 
in touch witli them today. No obligation. 




INTERNflTIONflL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 



GENERAL OFFICES 
270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N, V. 



BRANCH OFFICES IN 
PRINCIF^AL CTTffS OF THE WORLD 
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• Burglars^ hoodlums, mafirinu-i intnnJors 
liiilp l*yrliine Femx*. Th**v" know it means 
"slay iml'* . . . ami tlu'v pii*s up tbe place 
wliich hflji this futrioiis fcnw, 

VyvhifH" Vi'ncc is n^al miWii-mt inff pin- 
Uvtiun* It U sturdy anrj uncUmbahW. It 
huilt to '*fftay put". It reduces insufance 
ratei. lis upkwp cost U nlniDst nothing, 

Cydone has many cvctu^ive niom^v -sav- 
ing fealuri'S. Fop example, the i'\'dmiP 
chain link fabric which he^fB the *l^ni" 
labd has an extra heavy c^mt of gal vani/mg 
that stands It one-unnutG Immpmum by 
the Precce Test* assurinf^ longer hfe* 

There Is a convenient C\'elone factory or 
wajiehuUBe nvar you ft^r quick delivery. Anil 
if you wiaht (\'clone l-'eiui'^ will U- instnlk-il 
by men directed anrl trained by Cj"ili*ne 
Fence Company. Thonc or write ff>r ft 
Cyclone man to give yon full information nnfl 
psti mates. There is no rhiirge for this servicr. 

GET THIS FREE BOOK* 

Mail coupon lOiky fur ^^-paee illustritted 
Imk. i'ontums pictures of 14 kind^ of fem^- 
iindtelb fads you .should knnvv ahijul lawn 
Fence, !>lt»el [licket fence, elmin hnk fence. 
Ikiok fthows how to have a fence that pro* 
U^ctA properly^ that is handsome as well as 
u.^»ful— hoiv ti'j have fence ^tes that don't 
drtigp fence ruiU that won t buckle in f^ot 
weiither, fence post foundations that will 
nut be weakened h^* frost* Xo matter 
whether )'ou ref^uire a few feet of fence or 
ten niih'* of it —yon need this valuable 
IjiHjk. St*ud f*ir it tiKlav, 



if fn're nftdM adjusting 




tooh jffr thiA "i5 wi"* MaL it iden* 
tifitt 'a taf w Miait Jard i}/ /tvu'« quuU 

Ffnt'f W'AiVA ttitirt thi* tahf! ha* 



Pact Jit €(nt*t DiHiim: Sumlaid Kcntr C*>iiij*niij 
E^p&H BiMribtiiors: 



Cyclone Fence 

M 



I i 

I ^MAIL IHklllS OuMiM? It^Tiow tu It." I 

1 IHLlnl - - ' ! 

COUPON ^™^ — 

I TODAY ^^^^^^J - ^""^ ' I 



li.ss, medical treatment, and properly 
'iarna^e, a.i figiirtHl by th<* Council, 
amounts to about $3,400,000,000. rather 
I stable even in thefie day a of billion dol- 

1 the treachery of bathtubs, 

acatter i u^ri, and stepi adders, charging 
the home with di^atha from excessive 
heat aeema a bit tntemperate. Possibly 
the precedent derives from Mark 
Twain's observation that bed is the most 
dangtrous place in the world because 
so many people die there. 



Dramatizing 
Industrq 



HE technique of presenting exposi- 
tions has undoubtedly improved since 
Chicago, as teacher, gave a two- 
year class in the art. Her pupils hav^? 
learned their lessons well, and adopt- 
ed some improvements of their own* 
ICs getting difficult not to go to 
an exposition. One lesson that was 
learned was that people must be en- 
tertained as they are being shown. 

Cleveland gives ample entertain- 
ment at its hundredth birthday party; 
the Great Lakes Exposition, which 
was opened June 27 to run until 
October 4. For one admisaion fee, 
it boastSp "one can hear symphony 
and band concert s» watch the spec- 
tacles at the Marine Theater, see the 
most famous radio star^ broadcast- 
ing their regular network programs 
from Radioland, the woHd*s largest 
broadcasting studio, visit the hun- 
dreds of exhibits and partake in 
numerous other festivities/" 

Not the least of the attractions is 
the presentation in an immense am- 
phitheater by Edward Hunger ford, 
producer of the famous Wings of a 
Century at the '*A Century of Prog- 
ress," of a drama of transportation 
on mammoth scale — fiall-sized loco- 
motives, covered wagons, 200 play- 
ers, numerous horses and cattle and 
other properties. 

Cleveland, long noted for its work 
in heavy industry, naturally along 
with many other exhibits takes the 
visitor behind the scenes of iron and 
steel making. In the romance of these 
metals m dramatized the story of a 
basic industry from the little, pre- 
historic furnace to the mammoth sky- 
painting blast and open hearths of 
today. Such unusual exhibits are 
used as an iron mine which is en- 
tered through a full-size shaft in a 
typical ore range, and working mod- 
els of steel manufacturing machin- 
ery. 

The whole exhibit stretches for a 
mile along the lake front in more 
> than 250 buildings. — W. L. H. 




When the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration took over in 1924, the 
harge line operiited only in the 
South. In 1926 service was ex- 
^ (ended to the upper Mbsissippi 



Whafs Behind Barge Profits? 



BY ROBERT TALLEY 



INCLE SAM'S venture into the trafisportation business 
■ — tiie §23,000,000 Federal Barge Line that operates over 
3,000 miles of river in competition with privately-owned 
carriers and the railroads^ — is entering its thirteenth '*ex- 
peri mental year/' 

Traffic carried this year has increased 25 per cenf over 
last and a $1,000,000 net profit in 1936, as against S700,- 
000 in 1935. is forecast by Maj. Gen, T. Q, Ashburn, its 
army oflicer president. This is indeed a remarkable fig- 
ure, considering that the barge line has lost money in 
five of its 12 years and showed a total net profit of only 
$525,878 for the entire period. 

Plans are now bein^ made to extend the system still 
further by means of ref rigrral er! barges for transporting 
perishables by river and j ^iiii rates with truck lines 
operating in the Mississippi ValJey. 

There is much to be said for this wholly government- 
owned enterprise which operates a vast fleet of barges 
and towboats on the Mississippi and its tributaries from 
Minneaj>olis to New Orleans and from Chicago to Kansas 
City, in addition to its WaiTior river x'oute from New 
Orieans to Birmingham. It moves freight at» roughly, 
20 per cent less than competitive railroad rates which 
obviouslv means a considerable saving for shippers in 
the 5r> nd towns it serves» 

Thei v , ti to be said, too, for the smaller, privately 

Everything from toothpicks to 
threshing machines moves by water 



CRITICS declare that onli] unmentioned con- 
tributions by taxpayers make tbe Govern- 
ment's experiment in river transportation pay 





Shall we all have More ~ or Less? 

Every American concerned with his own and his 
country's future needs to ask himself this question. 
If his answ^er is "more"— let him think upon the 
things which made this nation great. It was not by 
dividing wealth, but by multiplying it. It was not by 



stabilization, but by driving iorward. It was not by 
making fewer thmgs at higher prices for fewer peo- 
ple, but by making more things at lower prices for 
more people. It was not by preserving the old, but 
by utilizing the new. Never was there a time w^ith 
more limitless possibilities than now for multiply-^ 
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Today tlie mast tmpKiriiim search for new wealth h 
made not with pick and sitovd, but m the research 
inbomtof tes maintained by great businesses. Tliere are 
many failures for every success — hut upon the dis- 
coveries unearcbed resfs the hope of future American 
progress. Because its resources are large enough to 
enable it vigilantly CO explore the future, General 
Motors C3J1 '*^nib stake*" hundreds of such ^*ind us trial 
prospectors * and out of their wcirk come not only new 
products and new weaUh, hut what is more ^igmficantj 
new values, new Opportunities and tivw jtiha. 




ing jobs^ for creating new work^ for producing new 
wealth, for demonstrating again that opportunity bds 
no ceiling in America! The heart of this opportunity 
lies in rebuilding America's production plant on 
the basis of the vast advances won hy science and 
industry during the depression years. Rebuild on 



this basis and you create not alone ntore jobs, but 
better goods and services and values. You lower 
costs not by reducing wages, but by increasing 
efficiency. You make more attractive thmgs more 
attainable, and so widen markets. You serve prog- 
resSj and who serves progress serves America! 



IN A GENERAL 
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LA SALLE CADILLAC 




There are also other 
fleets, owned by pri- 
vate corporations, 
uhich arc used lo 
transport ihcir own 
prodiicts escclusiveiy 



The Diesel -powered 
Herbert Hoorer can 
push 12»000 tons of 
freight upstream in 
the teeth of a fight- 
ing current 



owned barge Hues operating on the Mississippi and Ohio 
rivern which likewise haul freight at 20 per cent less 
than railroad rates ht^tween Pittsburgh and New Or- 
leans, 2,000 winding miles apart. Some of these, like the 
Federal Barge Line* are common carriers and some are 
contract carriers. There are also other fleets, owned by 
big corporations, which transport their own ])rodiicta — - 
steelt oil or coal—exehisively. 

The taxpayer helps out 

THERE is much to he said» too, for the railroads which 
call this competition unfair and insist that the fancied 
savings to the public are really being squeezed oat of 
the taxpayers' pocketbooks* Pointing to the numerous 
subsidies the barge lines enjoy, the raih-oads cite: 

All barge linens enjoy a free rtght-of-way which is main- 
tainedt at an annual coat of iniHions*, at ihi> oxjH^ntse of the 
laxpayt^rs. The railroiiiJij have to provide their own roadways 
and pay taxe^* on thtuiv 

The Federal Barjie IJne, as a government enterprise, pays 
no taxes and the privately dwned lines pay no taxes on their 
floating equipment. The railroads pay about 7^1^ per cent of 
their gross revenue in taxes to CAiy\ county, state and federal 
govern nients 

The Federal Barge IJne. financed by the United States 
Tretisury, i.s not rt^uuired to pay interest charges on its in- 
vestment nor to earn dividends for its stockhol4erH. The rail- 
roads must pay interest on their bonds and pnv dividends 
wen. 

The Federal UarK^ Line uses untaxed river terminal.-^ buili 



at the taxpayers' expense and In most ca^iea the rental paid 
for their use is below cost. The railroads have to build their 
own terminals and pay tuxes on them. 

Port' to-port freight rates by all barge lines are wholly un- 
regulated and, in ^ome in.stances, there have been serioutJ 
eases ^^f rate cutting to get the business. AH railway rates, In 
the interest of competitive fairness and business stability* are 
strictly regulated by the l.CC, 

The Federal Bnrge Line» as a government agency^ enjoj'S 
free postage on all its mall and reduced government rates on 
its telegramfi. The railroads do not similarly benefit. 

For several monthis each year, a large part of all barge line 
service on the upper rivers is abandoned because of ice. The 
railroads must lake over the trafl^e in this period* at a time 
wl^en the eoMt of operation is highest. 

Summed up* the railroads' contention is: 

1. If the Federal Barge Line were required to pay its own 
way and bear its share of the tax burden, it would have to 
increase its rates substantially above present railroad ratef? 
to make both endi? meet, 

2. If the railroads enjoyed the same exemptions that this 
barge line enjoys, they could reduce their rates substantially 
below present barge line rate.^; and make ends* meet. 

Before going into the Federal Barge Line's operations 
in detail, let us go back into history a bit and trace the 
origin and rise of this pioneer of modern harge systems 
in the United States. 

In 1917 the 70-year~old Lee Line, operating the last of 
the big packets on the Mississippi^ gave up the ghost — 
and the glorious era of steam boa ting became but a ro- 
mantic memory. For many years the railroads had been 
spreading their shiny steel fingers deeper into the valley. 




With them had come faster, surer service and the color- 
ful MUsiasippi River steambont died a death as natural 
us that of the stagecoach or the prairie schooner. 

In 1918 came the war-time emergency, congeatioji on 
I he suddenly avertaxed railroads and the Government's 
frantic efforts lo move wheat and steel to tide- water. 
The U. S. Railroad Administration met the situation by 
commandeering the floating equipment of all privately 
owned commei'cial carriers on the Mississippi and War- 
rior ( Alabama ^ rivers and began operating these boats 
;rad barges as a single fleet. 

IncorporaCed to cut red tape 

WHEN federal control of the railroads ended March 1, 
192(1, the barge line equipment and operations were 
iiirned over to the War Department which continued to 
operate the service until May 31» 1924. During this pe- 
riod—from August. 1918, to May, 1924 — the barge line 
lost money every year. 

In 1924, the army ottlcers operating the steadily losing 
barge line declared that, if a corporation were formed 
and red tape eliminated, the business could he conducted 
more successfully. Accordingly, Congress passed an act 
creating the Inland Waterways Corporation for the an- 
nounced purpose of putting operations *'on a sound busi- 
ness basis/* and providing a thorough test of the 
economic value of water carriers under the most favor- 
able circumstances. 

On June 1, 1924, this wholly government-owned cor- 
poration took over the service* 

From the inception of barge line operations as a peace- 
time enterprise, official spokesmen have declared that 
the Government is not in the transportation business to 
stay: that it is simply making an **experiment" to de- 
termine whether or nol barges can he operated profitably 
by private enterprise. Yet, after 12 years, it shows not 
the slightest intention of getting out of the transporta- 
tion business. On the contrary, it has expanded its barge 
service year after year. 

When the Inland Waterways Corporation took over in 




Today more freight is being carried on the Mississippi thati 
at die peak of the steamboat era. Acre-wide tows of barges 
carry enough freight to fill hundreds of railway cars 



The Barge Line's dock at Mem- 
phis, busiest inland port on the 
River. Many cities have built niLi- 
^^ga^do^^wher^^eceigt^d^ 




IPS 




Paddle wheel boats are lt\ operation ahliough many 
of I hem have been converted to use propellers 



1924, the barge line operated onty on the Mississippi 
Uivertrom St, Louis to New Orleans and on Alabama's 
Warrior River from Birmingport (22 miles from Bir- 
mingham's steel mills) to Mobile. In 1926. the service 
was extended to the upper Mississippi River as far as 
Minneapolis: in 1931 to the Illinois River as far as 
Peoria: in 1933 it was continued to Cliicago and» in 1935, 
it was extended as far west as Kansas City, with occa- 
sional service to Leavenworth, Kan> 

Today, the Federal Barge Line operates cargo barges 
and towboats in scheduled service over 3.150 miles of 
river. In 1935 it carried 2,128,872 tons of freight, exceed- 
ing 1934 by 412,852 tons. 

Since the Inland Waterways Corporation took over 
operations, the total investment in real property and 
equipment has been increased from 
about $9,000,000 to $23,290,641. The 
floating equipment ha^^ been increased 
from 187 barges, towboats and other 
units in 1924 to 334 such units today. 
The annual operating revenues of the 
barge line increased from $3,499,631 
in 1924 to $6,707,576 in 192S, de- 
clined to $4,301,088 in 1934 and rose 
again to $5,964,764 in 1935, Indica- 
tions are that 1936 revenues will ex- 
ceed those of 1928. 

The annual reports of the Corpora- 
tion indicate that the Line showed 
deficits In 1924, 1925. 1927, 1929, and 
1934. the greatest being a $1,104,621 
net loss in 1934. The net income for 
the ten-year period 1924-1933 (ad- 
justed to present methods of book- 
keeping) totalled $769»201» or iiu 
average of $76,920 a year. This w:;s 
equivalent to an annual average re- 
turn of only about one half of one 
per cent on the propcily investment. 
The net profit in the 12-year period 
1924 -193 5 » reduced by the heavy loss 
in 1934, was $525,870. or an average 
of $43,823 a year. 

Even these unfavorable results are 



misleading because of the failure to account for tanes. 
The avowed object of the venture was to demonstrate 
the economic soundness of river transportation from thi 
viewpoint of private enterprise, which implies the inch' 
sion of taxes and interest charges in the calculations. 
long as the federal Government is paying interest o , 
borrowed money, and the 20-odd millions of dollars in- 
vested in the Federal Barge Line are not earning an 
equal rate of interest, the difference obviously is being 
borne by the taxpayers. 

The deficit h paid by taxes 

SUPPOSE the Federat Barg*^ Line was in fact ai>erated 
as a private enterprise and required to bear its rightJ'ul 
share of the cost of government in taxes and also to pay 
interest on its investment as any other private enterprise 
has to do- — what then? 

Taking taxes at six per cent of total operating revenues 
I the railroads pay more than 7^ ^ per cent ) and taking 
interest charges at only four per cent of the property 
inv^estment, the result for the ten-year period 1924-1933 
would have been a deficit of $D,431,6T8, or an average 
deficit of $943,168 a year. 

This figures: Net income, $769,201; additional taxes, 
$3,335,957: interest on investment, $6,864,922: total 
deficit, $9,431,678. 

Statisticians of the Illinois Central Railroad^ one of 
the barge line's chief competitors, have figured that, to 
overcome this deficit, an additional 65 cents per too — 
or an increase of 17- per cent in barge line freight rates 
— would be necessary. Since barge line rates now are 
approximately 20 per cent lower than rail rates, the 
Federal Barge Line — despite its free right-of-way and 
all other advantages — -would h::ve had to charge a level 
of rates about equal those of the railroads to pay taxes 
and interest on investment* 

At least $200,000,000 of the taxpayers' money, accord* 
ing to the same authority, has been spent in making 
navigable channels of the Mississippi, Warrior, Illinois 
and other waterways. The federal Government is spend- 
ing millions of dollars a year to maintain these channels. 

There is also the matter of municipal terminals used 
by the Federal Barge Line which— not counting Mobile 




The Waterways Corporation has increased its fleet fron^ 18" iKugt?*, 
towboats and other units in 1924 to 334 units today 
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It's teen WOJMCING on 




"In the kitchens of our streamlined trains Monel Metal caps a decade of 

service on the B & O" ...byC. fV. galloway, Vice-President in charge of operation and maintenance, 

BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY 




1. * 'Serving a hundred full-coarse meals 
in a three^hour run is average with ui» on 
our feature trains. Only durable equips 
ment can stand such use day after day. 



2. "A few months ago we Inspected a 
number of diners that had been in ser^ 
vice ten years or so on our lines* We 
found their Monel Metal kitchen equip* 



ment still bright, easy to cleanj and ab' 
solutely free from rust* 
3. '^Condition of the kitchen equipment 
on our veterajx diners confirmed our 




€hol£e of Monel Metal for our two new, 
fitreamlined trains^ the Royal Blue and 
the Abraham Lincoln, 

4« ^' In these new trains^ the kitchens 
are located In the middle of the restau* 
rant cars , , , right out where folks can see 
into every part of them. 

S» *'ln each of these kitchens, four busy 
cooks 6nd their work made easier by 
the Monel Metal that surrounds them* 



Even the walls and celling^ gleam with 
this spotless silvery, enduring metalp'^ 

S« McjiJeTtt v^anufacturingf like modern 
ruiitoading, sees mi3n3^ neM/ deti^elojnnents. 
Monel Metcii, mdnstry'is best bet for re* 
$(Sttng rust, ^orrosfon^ and U'ear^ has Uept 
pace wit^ firogr esS| and offers several in* 
terestin^ new formsm Consider K Manel, 
ti'Ktch is as resistont to corrosion as the 
Monel ^fecal yon already know , , . hut 



hy heat treatment can be given a tensile 
strength above 1 50,000 lbs* s* and 
Brinelt hardness of 32 5. Has your 
knowledge of Monel Metai kef>t jj>ace tviih 
its etotution? Do you take advantage of 
Monel MetaTf 1936 adi'antages in 
mannfacEiirmg? Or as part of the prod' 
uct you offer for sale to today's pur- 
chaser sf WRITE. Address; 

THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CO., JNC. 
67 Wall Stroet N«w Vork, N.Y* 




'/3 



= MONEL METAL 



itvl IfllwfElt tram Nkliel if% Itniit q'waHil*!.— 
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REEVES CONTROL 
HELPS PHILCO HIT 
7 MILLION MARK 




Tvpieil ippi 
eloturt rtmo^td) or 
REEVES Tf*ninii»ion on 
PHILCO cony*ycM, All 
iit«fnbly Hnvi ptrftctly 
timttif to siWin dttiftd 

Mtvof Wilfon, of Phii«« 
dcljaliit, and L. E. Gubbi 
prf fidtnt of Phiko Rtdio 
4 Itlivuiofi Cofp ok*/ 
T-rtiiiOortlh PHILCO #« it 
comti off ihc lint. 



In speaking of their record of 7 
niitlion radio sets, PHILCO engineers say: 
"We want to give REEVES Transmissions 
credit for their important part in keeping 
our assembly lines perfectly timed and under 
instant control. With this efficient speed 
rei^lation, we have found necessary change- 
overi from one model to another a very 
simple matter," 

Here Is evidence of BEEVES efficiency 
and dependability that plant ejcecutives 
can "get their teeth tn,'* Not theories, but 
FACm REEVES Speed Control applied 
with eminent success in a plant where in- 
accurate, inflexible timing of production 
processes Is iiot tolerated r REEVES en- 
gineers have the experience and the com- 
plete line of equipment to apply the speed 
control unit best suited 
1^^** * ^ to your needs. May we 
make a recommendation? 
No obligation , . , Write 
for REEVES Speed Con- 
trol Handbook^ NB -36 
describing time-tested 
methods for making any 
speed instantly available 
on any machine. 



I 



< 
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REEVES PULLEY CO., COLUMBUS, IHD. 



and New Orleans, where other users 
predominate — represent an invest- 
ment of at least $5,250,000* In most 
cases » the line pays the city a rental 
fee of 15 cents for each ton of freight 
handled. 

At Dubuque, Iowa, for instance, the 
city built a river-front terminal for 
the use of the Federal Barge Line at a 
cost of $371,000, Bond interest, amor- 
tization and insurance charges borne 
by the taxpayers during the first 
seven years of operation totalled 
$155,416.50 as against $22,579,35 
that the city received in tollage. Thus, 
the drain on Dubuque taxpayers was 
more than five times the amount the 
city collected from the barge line. 
For every ton of freight handled 
through the terminal by the Federal 
Barge Line» the line paid 15 cents 
nd the taxpayers of Dubuque dug 
: twn for 88 cents more. 

Peoria, IlL, also built a $400,000 ter- 
minal for the use of the Federal Barge 
Line, In 1934, the interest, amortiza- 
tion, insurance, and other charges 
totalled $36,202 while the barge line 
pritd tolls of only $11,017.05. Peoria's 
subsidy was 58 cents on every ton of 
Freight passing through its terminal* 

Now let us examine a specific ex- 
ample of barge line-railroad competi- 
tion. 

Barge line rs. railroad 

FROM Memphis to New Orleans, 
practically paralleling the river, runs 
the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Rail- 
road, a subsidiary of the Illinois Cen- 
tral. It is in direct competition with 
the Federal Barge Line at Memphis, 
Helena, Vicksburg, Baton Rouge, 
New Orleans and other points. 

In 1933 the Federal Barge Line, 
charging rates approximately 20 per 
cent less than the railroad, took many 
thousands of carloads of freight 
away from the Y. & M* V, Because of 
subsidies from the taxpayers, the 
Federal Barge Line in that year show- 
ed a profit of ,$30,049, including in- 
come from investments of money ad- 
vanced interest-free by the U. S. 
Treasury but not yet used. 

In the same year the Y, & M. V. 
railroad, with a gross revenue of $11.- 
991,684, paid $1,354,194 in taxes, 
$895,675 for maintenance of roadway 
and other fixed property and $1,832.- 
996 in interest charges. It incurred a 
loss of $1,264,013. 

Says the railroad: 

I Had the taxpayers relieved the Ya^oo 
I & MlssiHsippi Valley Railroad of all 
I laxe^\ ay they did the barge line, and if, 
in ftddillon, the tajcpayers had kept the 
roadway \n condition and paid the rail- 
road'^ interest charges, as they did for 
the barge line, the railroad's co^ts would 
have been $4,082,865 less than they were 
and the rait road could have reduced itf^ 
rates on all freight trafiic. not 20 per 



cent, but 39 per cent below prevailing 
freiprht rates and have ended the year 
with no greater loss than it sustained. 

On the other hand, if the Federal Barge 
Line had been required — as the Y. 8t 
M. V. Railroad was— to pay out 11.3 pi*i 
cent of its grons operating revenue In 
taxes, 7.4 per cent of its ^jross operating 
revenue for keeping ita roadway and 
other fixed property in repair, and 15,3 
per cent of K» gross operating- revenue 
for Interejst charjL'e-s, it would have had 
to increase it.^ freight ratea 55 per cent 
above ita prevailing rates to have ended 
the year m well o^ as it did. 

Increase d capitalization 

WHEN Congress created the Inland 
Waterways Corporation in 1924 it ap- 
propriated $5,000,000 for its capital 
stock. In 1928, after the corporation 
had lost money in three of its first 
four years. Congress came to the res* 
cue by passing the Denison Bill which 
increased the capitalization to .$15,- 
000,000, authorized extension of the 
service to all navigable tributaries of 
the Mississippi except the Ohio 
(which is served hy privately owned 
barge lines) and, through the ICC, 
compelled the railroads to join with 
the barge lines in joint rates and 
through routes. 

Because of these joint river-rail 
rates, which now extend to 43 states, 
the Federal Barge Line handles a 
large volume of freight in coordina- 
tion with the railroads, in addition to 
its port-to-port traffic. Freight is 
shipped from the eastern seaboard to 
the Mississippi river by rail, carried 
for perhaps 1,000 miles on the water, 
and then re*shipped by rail to its 
destination. The same applies in re- 
verse movement. 

A big export trade is also conduct- 
ed through the port of New Orleans. 
Automobiles from Detroit, wheat 
from Kansas, steel from Pittsburgh, 
go down the river to be loaded into 
vessels at the Crescent City for ship- 
ment all over the world. Sugar from 
Hawaii and the Philippines, oil from 
South America, and other foreign im- 
ports come up the river from New 
Orleans for distribution through the 
Middle West and, by rail relay, to 
the East. 

Pacific Coast trade 

THE barge likewise handles a big 
volume of traific to and from the 
Pacific Coast, via New Orleans and 
the Panama CanaL 

Hundreds of thousands of cases of 
California's canned fruits and Ore- 
gon's salmon are brought east each 
year by this all-water route while 
thousands of tons of farm machinery 
and other products go back the same 
way. 

Uncle Sam*s Federal Barge Line, 
while by far the largest, is not the 
only one operating on the Mississippi 



REEVES VARIABLE 
SPEED TRANSMISSIONS 
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River and its tributaries. Private capi- 
tal is attempting to compete with thia 
government ventui-e hilo llie trans- 
portation ficUL 

Today more freight is being car- 
ried on the Missit^sippi thnn at the 
peak of Ihe steamboat era, Acre-wide 
tows of barges ghde slowly by, carry- 
ing in their steel hiilU enougli freight 
to fill hundreds of railroad cars. New 
Orleans is only ten days from Pitts- 
burgh on the downatream triiv; IG on 
the upstream. 

Everything from steel pipe to 
toothpicks and from threshing ma- 
chines to canned tomatoes travels by 
river, much of it to be transshipped 
by rail to inhmd points as far away 
as Texa^i and Oklahoma, Giant cranes 
pluck great bundles of steel pipe from 
incoming barges, and deposit them in 
railway cars in a single labor-saving 
operation; mechanical conveyors 
rumble ceaselessly as they travel he* 
Iween water-edge and warehouse 
u'itli boxes and bales; steam shovels 
bile into cargoes of coal, pipe lines 
suck tank barges dry of gasoline and 
oils. It ia a far cry from the old steam- 
boat days wlien singing negio rousta- 
bouts loaded and unloaded freight 
with sheer muscle nnd brawn. 

Large tows are possible 

IN MARKED contrast also to the 
belching smokestacks and splashing 
paddle wheels of the past are the 
modern Diesel-powered towboats. The 
$500,000 ''Herbert Hoover/' flagship 
of the Federal Eurgc Line fleet, with 
her nine-foot twin-screw propellers 
can push 12.000 tons of freight— the 
equivalent of 300 standard box cars 
— ^upstream into the teeth of a fight- 
ing curient at five miles an hour. 
Built in 1931, the Hoover is of ultra- 
modern tuntiel type construction, 
wiiich permits the operation of big 
propellers in shallow water, and is the 
world's largest Diesel -powered river 
boat- 
Yet the economic soundness of 
much, if not all, of this bustling activ- 
ity is sharply challenged by the 
spokesmen for the railroads. They 
say: 

Only whPH expenditures made by the 
taxpayf*ra are forgotten can water trans- 
portation by the Federal Barge Line be 
caUed cheap. Taking everything into 
consideration, inland waterway tranti- 
portation by the Federal Barge Lines is 
enon nously expenj^ive and the co^ts to 
the taxpayeriS overBhadow the aUeged 
ijaving^i to shippers. 

If interest charges and divitlendn of 
the railroads were paid by the Govern- 
ment out of the taxpayers* funds, if the 
railroads were relieved of the obligations 
of paying taxes and if the tracks of the 
raihoad companies would be maintained 
by the CJovernmeni - nr ^.f taxpayers' 
fundrf. the railroads c -iiJ I transport ma- 
terialiJ t' l .« f.jM uximatyly *iU per cent of 
the pre: lit iljH> as against the barge 
linQ charge of BO per cent. 
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IT WAS LUCKY^ 
ALL RIGHT 
-BUT MY LITTLE 
ff£D AR/fOW IS 
WHAT BROUGHT 
US LUCK ^ 
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iMeaits ( Greater Safe i you (lity Stn'Pts 

"]MiJt-Ovf*r-S0''" Cbib drivers r;ni usual ly sujp in limr 
to nvoid ;in ;ir< idfnu R< inindrd l.>y ihv Wnle n d ;trrnw 
p.isit"d on ifu'ir spiMTlomrirr to krrp inidcT 5t) fin 
hi!:^]i\\My, iht y auioma lir;illy $\ow dim ii on uppro.u li* 
ui£j a ifjwn to a si^ofd th^^rt h siLift- for cUy ^rrfcis. 

But speed rrs do TJf>/ slow dtnvn to a s^'ifc sp*e€L Thry 
only think ihcy do— dicn it's too lute — loo tnt^kiilh I^ll* 
lo save a lift'. 

Lumberincns org^anized and mountains the "Xfn- 
Over-SO" CUub as a coniribuLion to tho n^tuoruil safny 
ntovrnie-ni, Anynnc may ji'in. No otsliLMUon. 

Thi' World's Greatest Auiomolfilc Mm ill! ;k tracts in- 
dividii,'d drivers and fleet owners bcc^^iisc its canlol sfUi - 
tion of poliryhntHfT??, and its safety meafiLir<^s ni iLr lur 
fewer acri !' m \ which in turn nit ans worihwbile divi- 
dends to j 3c »1 it \ 1 n Ji ier*i, Lumbermcns policyholders pay tl le 
lowest net cost consistent witli safe, reliable coverage. 

Safety Packet &*ent FKEE on liequesl 

^'fjii do NOT h.nc to be insured l>v J junh^ rjur its lu jciiji 
the" N r . I ) ' Clu h^ nor dr s \ i s [ I i i . i j a il u e n I < r 
any obliL^aiion whai ever hv ^rTnlur.;' j^l" lIii- ui;i[eri;jl. 
Fk'cl ow neiu ina y I s . i . ^ ■ i 1 1 ■ i ■ n i . i I ui- rvvr\ vav. Safe I y 
i*ackct** contains: Rrti i iku Il-i ^<^ ^nl^ t* r, ir£iii>Err ftjr 
window, safe drivint^ role.^j C'lub Creed and pleds^e c*ird 
to return. Abi^olotrly free. Mail this cu upon TODAY ! 

LUMBERMENS MUTUAL 
CASUALTY COMPANY 

FIoTii«' Oflict^: l\1iitiiHl LiHuriiiice Bbl*];.^ Chiraf^^i, S. A* 
OHLD^S < ^Kl-: VI ES 1' Al TOMOHi LK M UTUAL'^ 




I'ln^ \WA \mtvt Itfiiiiiiiirr 





*\NO i-O\"ER*S0'" CLUB, 4750 Sheridan Road, ( hit^igo. 111. ' 

Pieasc mail me safety packets as illustrated and described above. I understiind iJiat 

these insignia are absolutely free and tbac this request places mc under no obligation. 
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Dissecting the Tugwell Experiment 



f Continued from page 20) 
ilies; at Tygart Valley. W. Va„ $400,* 
000 for 170 families; at Red House, 
W, Va,, $250,000 for 165 f ami Ilea : 
at Westmoreland Homesteads, Pa., 
$350,000 for 245 families. At Wood- 
lake, TeJC*, where only recently has 
even Dr. Ttigi?v'ell been able to deter- 
mine how much WPA Administrator 
Hopkins spent in developing the 
colony, $100,000 was allocated for 
101 families, but officials have hesi- 
tated to advance the money. 

Government runs cooperatives 

AT THE consumption end, the plan 
in operation is simply that the Gov- 
ernment lends funds at three per 
cent to finance a store, filling station 
or any other consuiners* service, to- 
gether with the brains to direct it; 
then, at the end of the year, divides 
the profits among the patrons in di- 
rect proportion to the purchases each 
has made. At the production-market- 
ing end, the set-up is the same. 

Theoretically at least, the coopera- 
tives are in a position to give Re- 
settlement beneficiaries bigger bar- 
gains as consumers and greater earn- 
ings as pioducers because they are 
not required to return a private 
profit. But this is not enough. Al- 
ready plans are afoot to establish 
federal wholesale co-ops to bind to- 
gether all the individual associations, 
eliminate every middle man and 
make for still nicer inducements. 

In order that these govern- 
ment businesses shall have 
unusual opportunities to suc- 
ceed. Dr. Tugwell is conduct- 
ing night schools to make 
the hundreds of thousands of 
Resettlement clients coopera- 
tive-minded. He is distribut- 
ing propaganda, inviting 
them to "beat the merchant 
at his own game/' appealing 
to them to forsake the pri- 
vate shop for the cooperative 
"trading post.*' 

But, most important of all, 
he told me these co-ops wel- 
come public patronage. Resi- 
dents of the countryside are 
invited to participate in the 
benefits of the ventures on 
the same terms as the Reset- 
tlement wards so they may 
transfer to their pockets the 
profits which now go to 
neighborhood stores. 

I asked the Professor If 



such a course would not tend to 
eliminate private businesses. He re- 
plied that I was "looking far into the 
future.** After awhile, he expressed 
the opinion that co-ops and private 
businesses could exist **side by side/* 
His own propaganda, however, sug- 
gests another fate for private enter- 
prise* Take the book, ''Fundamentals 
of Consumer's Cooperation,*' for in- 
stance, which is listed in Dr. Tug- 
weU's study courses so his clients 
shall know what to read. It is written 
by V, S. Alanne and published by the 
Northern States Cooperative League: 

W^en a CQoperath-e store or any other 
consumer cooperative is started, it U 
hardly possible for U lo avoid ccmpc^ti- 
llon with private business , . * and some- 
times this competition becotnea very 
keen, as the private businesses he0r\ to 
realize the cooperatives are really 
threatening to super nede them. 

Competition with private business en- 
tprprlses will be ehminated to the ex- 
tent the cooperatives progress and grow. 
When the cooperative i^rowa large 
enough to become the leading business 
enterprise in the locality In any particu- 
lar line of business, it need not fear 
much competition any more. It can set 
the local prices, and the private busi- 
nesses have to follow suit or close up- 

In fact, he points out, *'to eliminate 
competition" by thus driving private 
business to the wall is one of the 
aims of the cooperative movement. 
Others, he says, are to extend dis- 
tributive activities into new lines, to 
develop retail co-ops to the point that 
they can take over production, '*to 
eliminate all profit-taking middle men 




between consumer and the producer/' 
to extend organization activity, to 
propagandize for new members, until 
cooperative associations **cover every 
activity of human life, and cover not 
only distribution but production,** 
thus to do away with *nhe present 
capitalistic profit system and substi- 
tute in its place the * . . cooperative 
commonwealth/* 

If you like that, there is still more. 
John H. Dietrich wrote a pamphlet 
for the Midland Cooperative Whole- 
sale, of Minneapolis, whose oificer* 
E. G. Cort, has been an adviser to Dr. 
Tugi^'elK Writing of the cooperative 
movement, he says: 

It seeks to revolulionije the economic 
life of man, but it would do so by grad- 
ual and peaceful means, ... As it auc- 
ceeda it displaces little by Utile the 
capitalistic structure. , , , So whatever 
changes may come In the immediate 
future to help the present situation, it 
still la probable that ihe ultimate Indui^- 
trial order will be some form of coopera- 
tion. 

But James Peter Warbasse, pres- 
ident of the Cooperative League of 
the U» S, A., provides the climax. 
Since he is an adviser to Dr. Tugwell, 
his words should carry weight. In his 
pamphlet, "What is Consumer's Co- 
operation?'* he says co-ops should 
first provide those retail services 
which are closest to the consumer. 
Thereafter, he adds, they take over 
wholesaling, then Importing, then 
warehousing, then manufacturing, 
then control of "the land and natural 
resources*'; then ultimately they de- 
velop the "Cooperative De- 
mocracy*' as a substitute for 
the existing political state. 
Already, he says, develop- 
ments are "tending** toward 
this end. 

In the "Cooperative Democ- 
racy,** he says, he envisions 
a national union of coopera- 
tive employees and a na- 
tional union of consumers as 
"the two houses of a parlia- 
ment which should be capa- 
ble of serving society more 
efficiently than the present 
systems of political govern- 
ment.*' He says a "national 
central board" created by 
this parliament would be the 
executive branch of the '*Co- 
operative Democracy*s** gov- 
ernment. "Boards of arbitra- 
tion" would be the courts. 

This is the tinith about the 
cooperative movement which 
the Professor is abetting, as 
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COLD METAL BECOMES HOT NEWS 



• ''Stop the presses ! Make over the front page V* 
Typewriters swing into action, linotype machines 
cLick, compositors' fingers fly, mid €ald metal quickly 
becomes hot news! 

% Type metals of "Wilkes" brand, produced solely by 
the Gliddeo- owned Metals Refining Company, are 
used ia the make-up of typical American newspapers. 
They are used in printing magazines disiributed to 
millions* Many of the printed pieces you receive . , . 
the books you read . . . are 
printed with "Wilkes" type 
metal, the accepted national 
standard of fine quality, 

# Other important MetaJs 
Refining Company products are 



MRCO Grid Metal, for storage battery manufacture 

* . . Pig Lead , , . Metal Alloys, for special casting pur- 
poses < • . METROX Red Lead, for paints^ batteries, 
ceramics . , , Cuprous Oxide, for anti-fouling marine 
paint . . - Metai Powders, for electric motor brushes, 
pressed bearings, brake linings, etc. . , - Litharge, for 
oil refining; for manufacturing batteries, dry colors, 
insecticides, varnish, ceramics, etc. 

• Long known for quality paint products, the Glidden 
name now is linked with an 
impressive group of essential 
industries, engaged in large- 
scale production of commercial 
necessities for the whole world. 
The Glidden Companv - cuftiauj, o. 
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painttj vornifhei, Idcquflri, «nainiib.* A.lig ownlnii end optratlng rht foil owing t Euttcn Ivod Di'i'iiion, manufacturFna Eut^drv Whltg Lerae^n* Durkes Fomoyt F^sadt Divj^ion, frQfiufoc^ 
luriny Durkat'i Fornoul Ortitin^, Durihocn't Cacoanui, Ourkfls'i Marogrin^, PurkA^a'i Saic^i^ Durkee'i ShortCining, Durkoe'i WarcflitenNiTo 5pvi;«, etc.* Che^rtital <t PifjrRenf Divistgn. 
mufiu fact uriFng Aifr^lith ond SunoJttt^ Lit^op&nvii^ Cadrntum l^vdi PJ^d V«llowj, Titoitojjfhj Tlroniufn Dloxid*. • MetaU RBfjning pjv>4iDn, rrtanufdctuj-ln^} MRCO G^'ld M^igl, Mixtd 
Mar^al, W|lk«« Tfp* M«t«l^ Mittrgii Rvd L«od, CvtprQui Ojildt, C«DP«r Pgwdftr^ Uthgro*. • Soya Sion Drviiion, nianufocfuf in^a Ucifhrrii, &Qyo &eon M«al, Qi^FEogr cind Protein. 

■ NslEa-Raitii Dlviiictftf monufad-vrinn Nelio^RettTi, Turpsnh'ne, RDilrii 
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Irofi V ire man heatiiig 

chosen by ivorlcj^s 
largest or chid growers 

• Thorn** Young Nuficriev 
Jfic arc the world** Ij 
tirchiJ urowcTt. Ai 
(rjics Mtllt. Ohio [sUia, 
near CScvcUnd, an Iron Fife* 
man Automitic iUnl Burr.cr 
\\ c n iUting the ririiig 
1933. 
: temperature i* 
M prime factor in lUc ^uttc^^iu] culture oi 
orchid*/* Male* A. J. Ntill, manager, "(ron 
Fireman hai accur aicly Fnatficained theiie desired 
lempcfaturci ftir us." 

It e?»timaicJ that the Thomas Young Nur- 
icnch. *ave* at IcaM 1 /i o^ it* fuel bill iiver anv 
other mcth<>d of fiTlnff, automatic or otherwise. 

If your hc^tirij; or jx>vvcr plant i% not fired by aa 
Iron Fireman^ there i» an excellent pfo»pcct of a 
murce of yncxpccted proln* at your very feet The 
J/rtft pfii^ff from fuel tstv in^v alone TKim from ) Y7v 
to $0%, the inJfrtct pfefn accruing from i better 
job of firing, plus a reduction in hring labor coftf , 
arc extra oppi^rt unities for savings. 

Call in an Iron Fireman reprewntativc, and asSc 
him to submit a report on the savings and bcttct- 
menti which Irim Fireman can make for you. 
Thi* ^crvitc i* (rcc and \*irhout obligation. Iron 
Fire nun ManufaccuringQ}. Factories: Cleveland; 
Portland, Oregon; Toronto, [)calcr« f ^ v-, 1 < r r. 




IRON FIREMAN 




IRON flkiiMAS: MPG CO 
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seen by his own advisers. U i.s given 
to Dr. TugD^*f ' ng of bene- 

ficiaries afi I regimenla- 
lion. Warbaj4;*t"** bciok, **Ccx>pera- 
tive Democracy/* in which he en- 
larges on the theme set forth in his 
pamphlet, is f ■ - - • nding list of the 
nenettlemfn* ubs, 

e man who was 
iumbia Univer- 
sity professors chair into a little 
dictatoi^hip, has been hinting at 
g^reat plans and the fact that he con- 
' S toproiT - nee 

iie h i*? ees. 
in **T i3trtai Jjiscipline/' 

Tugwell a 

I b«liev«« myaeVr that w« are within 

' ne*« thn V. ' * . - i of labor~a» 
not ik> ! coo rati 
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r broken, the way will Me open 

f . 1 irucllve action. 

In '*The Battle for Democracy/* 
published lost year, he says: 
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perated for the benefit of the many. 

Again, he points out that men are 
glad to work for themselves, as they 
would in a "Tooperative Democracy/* 
but: 

The InduBtrlat system haa been turn- 
ed into &ii nutorracy whirh waa well on 
the way to kilUng 
this imp lit He In 
mi-'ii, it mu.^t be 
shown this rnnnot 
bv tolrraled. Thit* 
is wher*^ fiur cJuty 
lies; Th€* rescue of 
men from oppi <*s- 

alon The viui] 

tenge Ifi an oj.»'n 
one to niir socjf ty, 
The opportunity Is 
great The time la 
now* 

Later, in his 
Los Angeles 
speech. October 
28. 1935, when 
the Resettlement 
Admintstrntioii 
was gathering; 
momentum^ he 
gave further in- 
formation : ^ 

What wc art* 
witne»alng now is 

the death 5?trLiiri?le of autocracy and the 
birth of <• *!c discipline. It Is the 

to^k of i vcfs to Ipftd the way 

toward thi t uuue, , . . W*^ t- 
Htm to believe that the ii 
of our plutocracy will be pl^ i. i . *■ 
historical changes never are. . . » 

Many of our fa^'orite preachment* 
have been devoted to holding u.h up to 
scratch in these respects, to keeping us 
9tlng>% compelitK*e, unwilling to cooper- 
ate. , * . In oil I 1 ^ T'ia we have always 
knowTi these are wrong. It ia 

part of the pi ^ duty to penetrate 

these springs of generoalty, these Im- 
pulses of cooperfttionp and cause them 




A going revolution 

IN VIEW of recent developments 
these statements have an import 
which was lacking at the time they 
were made. And If one merely takes 
the evidence at face value, it requires 
no imapinnlion to conclude that Dr, 
Tugvv* field marshal 

of a ^ 

On the (Mfier hand* one might con- 
clude that, even though it be the 
program, the revolution is doomed 
bcK:auseof its professorial leadership, 
becaust* of ex- 
travagances, in- 
cfficiency, 
impracticability, 
projects tcx> ex- 
pensive for self- 
lirju idiit ion* If 
such is the case, 
taxpayers for 
the first year 
of o p e r a I i o n 
' ill have 
b illed to 
lose a certain 
amount of mon- 
ey; and Resettle- 
ment beneficia- 
ries, with dreams 
of Utopia Im- 
planted in their 
minds, simply 
will feel f rust rat- 
ed that they can- 
not obtain It by 
a bloodless revolution. That in itself 
presents a picture which is pregnant 
with possibilities. 

But, to give Dr* Tugwell his due, 
it must be said that he does not an- 
swer to the description of *'juat an- 
other scatter-brained Brain Truster/* 
who is so hog- tied by his own elab- 
orate planning that he cannot make 
headway. There are plenty of these 
in Washington; but behind his hand- 
some exterior and quiet, friendly and 
unassuming manner, this man— 
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whom you must like fur Iiis ptn^sorml 
rharm when tmce ymi sit with him 
is a rare j>emiiK He is not only a 
thinker, but a doer. Ills record dis- 
closes his tenacity of iiurpoae. Un- 
Hfnud of criUcii^m. iie holdn his 
tongue when he IVela it is advisable 
and maintains his course, come what 
may* As he points out in "The Iiidiis* 
trial Discipline," he is not afraid to 
sugr^^est the use of "subterfuge'* to 
attain social ci>ntrol of indui^try. The 
new tax plan, ttie food and drug cam- 
paign, various legishilive ideas, all 
prove that he is not simply an adviser 
to the President. 

We have had the picture of what 
will bi- if the cooperative movement 
is wholly successful in its aims. The 
PrafesBor*s assistants have given it 
to us. We have the picture of what 
will be it Dr. Tug well is wholly unsuc- 
cessful But let us look at the matter 
from a practical viewpoint. Let us 
dismiss the promises of the coopera- 
tors as too fanciful. But let us not 
overlook the fact that unlimited cash 
can overcome the effect of much 
inetficlency. What then is the out- 
look? 

Cooperation is fast displacing busi- 
ness abroad. In England, as Dr. Tug- 
well told me, a third of all retail 
trade has been captured by co-ops in 
direct competition with private mer- 
chants. In Sweden, the record shows, 
they have become so powerful in 37 
years as to break an international 
electric light monopoly and take over 
20 per cent of the nation's wholesale- ! 
retail trade and ten per cent of its 
manufacturing. They got their start ' 
despite government opposition, rather I 
than through government aid. They 
have borrowed their capital privately 
at private interest rates. They could 
only get where they are by giving 
patrons more for their money, by 
proving their efficiency over that of i 
private business. Until recently the 
record of consumers' cooperation in 
America has been one of failure 
rather than success. But at last it 
is achieving sulTicient managerial 
efficiency that it is coming to chal- 
lenge native business methods. 
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You can live on quaint 

old Cape Cod 




Seas still lend color 
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Cooperatives may thrive — on taxes 

NOW, under the Tugwell scheme, the 
business man's taxes are paid out for 
cooperative propaganda and agencies 
designed to crush him. Take the two 
items in their order. 

Writing from an objective view- 
point in the Encyclopedia of the So- 
cial Sciences, Elsie Gluck calls co-ops 
a "challenge to capitalistic enterprise 
run solely for profit,*' but she adds, 
they indicate a "new economic and so- 
cial order" only when they are linked 
with other movements. These move- 
ments provide strong brick walls 



Yarns of 
Clipper Ships 
and the Chino 
to the seaport 
Hardy skip- 
seven seos. 

Wives watched from the headlonds 
for eoch honking sail. Lives were brave 
and bold, but what a haven of rest 
the seofaring folk found for their sun- 
set years on old Cope Cod. 

When you are ready to give up the 
strenuous workaday world, there's a 
litHe blue and white cottage, with 
roses rombling over it, waiting for you 
somewhere "on the Cape/' Within a 
few hours of mefropofrtan Boston you, 
too, con find a snug harbor. 

When your ship comes in I Take care 
it doesn't carry a "lood of corkstop- 



ples"-"the oldCapeCod expression for 
on empty hold. Moke sure, when youVe 
55, that you1l hove on independent 
income of ot teast $100 a month. More 
would be better, of course. But thaf's 
enough to live on comfortably. Start 
the Speciol Northwestern Mutual Re- 
tirement Income Plan nowj stick to it, 
and you need never be dependent on 
the uncertain charity of others. 

Mail the coupon below far full par- 
ffculors — ^ond we will also send you a 
copy of the ^'Wonder Spots" book, 
describing many an Amerlcon Leisure 
land where you can enjoy life on 
$100 o month, 
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against which the co-ops can plant the 
ivy of their philosophy; they spread 
the doctrine, provide the incentive for 
growth. As exampleSp she cites co- 
operatives' connections with the folk 
schools of Denmark^ the socialism of 
Belgium, the communism of Russia 
and the trades unions of England. 

In England, the cooperators have 
become so strong that they organized 
a Cooperative Party which works in 
conjunction with the Labor Party 
and which has had as many as nine 
members in Parliament at one time. 
Eugene Kayden in the same book 
j points to the "phenomenal growth of 
consumers* cooperation since 1924" 
in England and says this may be 
traced to a ''policy of reaching out to 
enlist the poorest classes*'* 

Church aid is enlisted 



WHAT could be more significant of 
application to the American scene? 
When the American co-ops were 
compelled to generate their own mo- 
tivating power they were struggling. 
Recently they have won over univer- 
sities and the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ to begin attract- 
ing tlie upper classes. Thus almost 
overnight they have gathered such 
momentum that business men are 
concerned. And at this very moment 
Rex Tugw^ell, his tax-paid army of 
20,000 apostles at his heels, gallops 
up oo his white horse and begins ly- 
ing the cooperative movement to the 
same "poorest classes" who were ap- 
pealed to in England with such strik- 
ing success. But it is not a free appeal 
here. Already bound hand and f&ot 
by government loans and i^egiraenta- 
tion, these people could not escape if 
they desired. 

It is painful enough to spend a bus- 
iness man's taxes for propaganda to 
run him out of business. But this is 
nothing compared with additionally 
spending his taxes to establish busi- 
nesses which will seek to best him in 
competition* I shall cite only one ex- 
ample — Cumberland Homesteads. 

There you have cooperative enter- 
prises already competing, but they 
have been started so subtly, the area 
is experiencing such a boom as a re- 
sult of the $40,000-a-month pay roll 
caused by construction of the colony, 
that the local business men have not 
yet become conscious of the battle in 
store for them* And the battle is in- 
evitable because at this, as at other Re- 
settlement projects, the beneficiaries 
are supposed to pay for their benefits 
by producing, buying and selling. The 
only markets already are held by 
private enterprise. If cooperatives in- 
vade them successfully, private busi- 
ness takes losses. If the cooperatives 
fail, the entire colonization must fail. 
So that cooperative shall not fail 
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there is a -tjvi'riiment fund of $550,- 
UOO. The Fol d Motor Company grew 
from a lesser investment. 

Already there is a cooperative 
store selling everything from alarm 
clocks to plows. It has a complete 
turnover of stock every 20 days and 
in a single typical month collected 
$5,800 on a $3,200 inventory. Those 
who have learned what it is about do 
not mind paying the prices because 
they are supposed to recover the 
profits as dividends. When this the- 
ory is actually borne out by a distri- 
bution of hard cash and the news 
spreads^ is there any reason to be- 
lieve that private farmers will try to 
protect the investments of local mer- 
chants ? 

Again, there is a fertilizer plant, 
mixing the ingredients by the carload 
and selling the finished product to 
all comers at prices which entail no 
private profit* 

The countryside already is crowded 
with tourist camps. The plan is to 
spend as much as is necessary to 
establish a de luxe camp, a wayside 
store and a filling station which 
should capture the cream of the 
automobile trade. 

Other plans are ready 

MOREOVER, there are plans for a 
plant to produce sorghum which will 
sell for 25 cents a bottle, a plant to 
produce sweet potato starch, a pre^ 
serving and refrigeration plant. 
Other schemes include the manufac- 
ture of fireplaces and furniture, the 
renting of cottages. As for agricul- 
ture, all of the colony *s produce is to 
be marketed by the cooperative, the 
manager foreseeing the maintenance 
of agents in the market cities of 
Knoxville, Nashville and Chattanooga 
to guarantee that the government 
wards shall do better than the private 
farmers. There is no reason why the 
colony should not capture the best 
part of this market. 

Now the idea is not to ruin the 
private farmer, but to invite him to 
share the benefits of the colony's co- 
operative syj^tem. If the marketing 
service succeeds, the tendency will be 
to force him into the marketing co^op 
whether he wants to join or not. And, 
once on the inside, there is no reason 
to believe he will refuse to take ad- 
vantage of the consumers' benefits. 

In fact, the plan looks to caring 
for every one except the private 
business man, and the extent to 
which he can compete with the sys- 
tem is limited- He does not have the 
aid of government experts and equip- 
ment and propaganda, though he 
pays for these. He does not have un- 
limited financial resources available 
to him, though it is his money. 

It is apparent that there are only 
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WHAT a piaure! And what 
a Si f per- job ofpktnre vuikmgt 
But Warner Brothers have 
long done big things in a super- 
lative way — SQ naturally tlicy 
are Dictaphone-equipped. 

And no single oemonstraciijn 
of Dictaphone's usefulness, rhcy 
tell us — not even the one which 
first showed diem the usefulness 
of the equipment- — has been 
quite so impressive as the c>iT- 
stage part that Dictaphone played 
in wlupptng this greac new epic 
into shape. 
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And that'sthekey to Dicta phone's 
soaring success. You can't double 
the number of your key men 
just because the load suddenly 
doubles. But with Dictaphone, 
cxeaitive ability to get things 
done is auromacically doubled. 

This simple truth will prove 
itself in your ofiice, too. All 
we ask is dve opporruniry to 
show what die Dictaphone will 
do for you Send for the booklet 
mentioned below. Then send 
for a man from the nearest 
Dictaphone office. 
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two possibilities. If the colony fails, 
all of Dr, Tugwell's expenditures of 
the buBiness man's taxes will have 
been wasted* If it succeeds, business 
men will have paid for the privilege 
of being ruined. 

And Cumberland Homesteads is 
but one EeseUlement project. Plans 
for more than 200 have been approv- 
ed. Meanwhile the spreading of co- 
operative propaganda and money 
among the more than 2,500»000 re- 
habilitants has continued, and the 
number of rehahilitants themselves 
has steadily expanded. So elegant are 
the projects that they cannot be 
justified unless the idea is to make a 
living propaganda of the chosen 
people who dwell there — a people 
whose lives shall be so complete, 
whose benefits shaU be so numerous, 
that the countryside, observing their 
superior environment, ohall be moved 
to such envy as to demand the right 
to join them. 

Projects are "colleges*' 

INDEED, the Professor himself says 
he pictures his projects as colleges 
to which neighboring farmers shall 
come for advice. He pictures them as 
the cultural and educational centers 
about which the remainder of rural 
America shall revolve. He says he 
pictures them as demonstrations 
which people shall see and indorse 
so strongly that state and even 
county governments shall be prevail- 
ed upon to build more. If plans which 
already have been recommended are 
followed through, land retirement 
and resettlement will be so expanded 
that the socialized area will be as 
large as Connecticut. Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Maine, Vermont » 
Rhode Island, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land and West Virginia combined, 
and persons now holding more than 
ten per cent of the nation's agricul- 
tural area will have received Tug- 
wellian benefits. 

We pos9€5La evi?ry needful material for 
Utopia, and nearly every one knowjj It; 
It Is quite a simple conclusion in mo»t 
minds that control ought to be taken 
out ot the hands of people who cannot 
produce it from the exceilent materials 
at their disposal. This argument cannot 
be di-smipaed by pointing to difflcultie.s 
because there are always those who have 
alternative suggestionii for meeting tho^e 
tlimculties. 

That is what the Professor says 
on page 228 of his **The Industrial 
DiscipliJie/* With those few words 
he attempts to dispose of the moral 
issues involved in taxing a business 
and using its taxes to ruin it and 
establish a new order* The business 
man will not be satisfied but, for the 
sake of argument, let tis suppose he 
will gladly stand aside and let this 



be done if, by so doing, he will have 
helped to produce the ideal state* 
After all, every one should be glad 
to live in Utopia— if it can be shown 
that Tugwell's land is indeed that 
place. But so disposing of issues and 
approaching Tugwellianism from the 
viewpoint of practicability one dis- 
covers the philosophy exceedingly 
vulnerable. 

Granted that Dr> Tugwell can es- 
tablish co'Ops which will rob private 
businesses of the income they re- 
quire, he will not have proved their 
superiority. To be sure, in Europe 
where cooperatives comi>ete on equal 
terms with private enterprise they 
are revealing their superior efficiency 
to European businesses which they 
disi place. Co-ops are making headway 
here without the benefit of govern- 
ment subsidy in the form of money 
or propaganda designed to "beat the 
merchant at his own game/' From 
the words of its own spokesmen it 
appears that business must meet 
their competition. 

Indeed, if you accept the liberal 
viewpoint, the United States as a 
theoretically free country of equal 
rights must be ready to allow op- 
portunities for competition to any 
competitive device which can stand 
on its own feet and battle lis own 
way. Prof. Walton H* Hamilton, a 
member of the Yale faculty, an econ- 
omist of note and former director of 
the NRA Consumers' Division, ex- 
presses this attitude— that if a group 
of consumers care to organize a co* 
operative which will obtain its money 
as do private enterprises, business 
has no legitimate protest. All the af- 
fected merchants can do is try to 
triumph in honest competition. If the 
cooperative supersedes the private 
enterprise it honestly has proved its 
claims to greater perfection. But it 
does not necessarily follow that, in 
this natural competition, co-ops 
would be as successful as they have 
been in Europe, for European busi- 
ness methods are not American busi- 
ness methods. They would be suc- 
cessful only to the extent they ac- 
tually proved their superiority. 

But under the Tugwell program, 
sapping the tax blood of the exist- 
ing order so that a rival new order 
may have an opportunity for victory, 
does not prove Tugwellianism is any 
more Utopian than the present eco- 
nomic state. Revolution, Tugwell style, 
merely substitutes one form of eco- 
nomic life at the expense of the other 
without proving anything except 
that the Professor has ideas which 
he wants to put into effect. 

It causes one to wonder if Dr. Tug- 
well has decided who will pay the 
taxes to subsidize the New Deal co- 
operatives when they replace existing 
taxpaying businesses. 
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Youth Movement 
-Old Style 

fConthiuni front ptujc ) 
effort to seize control of business has 
resulted in int>mciency and waste and 
more Itixes, Every time government 
undertakes to compete with busi- 
ness — government being secure be- 
hind the government treasury and 
the tax*box and the quaint bookkeep- 
ing which all governments favor- 
business must take fright. What util- 
ity company would today invest more 
millions in a plant which must sell 
current in opposition to a govern- 
ment plant that does not count its 
costs at all? 

Would a grocer put more money 
into his grocery if he knew that Dr. 
Tugwell planned to open a Cashless 
Carry Company on the opposite cor- 
ner? 

More business, more employment 

REGULATION does not frighten 
business. Government competition 
does. The pity is that today we need 
enlarged employment* There is plenty 
of money to invest. Invention and 
science are ready witli a thousand 
suggestions. Human wants have ac- 
cumulated. Men need assurance of 
fair treatment. Government should 
understand and encourage and not 
continually shout threats* The fact 
that a man is elected to office is not 
an assurance of his wisdom, A law 
may be the silliest thing ever set in 
words. Soglow recently listed some of 
them* A Kansas law still reads that; 
**Wlien two trains approach each oth- 
er at a crossing they shall both come 
to a full stop and neither shall start 
until the other is gone." 

In Milwaukee no person may law- 
fully climb any lamp post other than 
his own. In Alabama it is illegal to 
put salt on railroad tracks, in Cleve- 
land it is forbidden lo smoke in a 
cemetery, and in Columbus, Mont., it 
is required that every one must lift 
his hat to the mayon 

You are in a good place to study 
Americanism, Son. On a ship rigid 
discipline is maintained. Each man 
must play his part. In return lie is 
rewarded according to his capacity. 
You are off now for a voyage to Bal- 
timore. 

Ask yourself how long the owners 
of the ship would carry on with a 
captain who changed his course and 
steamed for Charleston instead? Then 
write me what you think. 

With love, 

Dad* 




A Refinery Rode East on the ERIE 



NINE iloiible carloadiit atitl Umr mn^le carloads 
of oil refinery erjuipnieut recently rode east rin 
the Erie. More than 2,000,000 potiruU of steel in 
one huge sLipment. It was a heavy load, a high load 
and a wide load. 

When tough transportation johs tike this come along^ 
smart shippers always my Erie, For here yoti find 
the greatest elearaiicei!^, the Bpeciai e ran eg and han- 
tiling eqnipment, the heavy-duty track which allow 
niore-than^carload shipnienis to roll fast and free* 

But whether your shlpnietil iis a train load or a 
SO-ponnd package sent C< 0< D,, you gel the same 
on-time depeudahle service that has niaile Erie first 
in freighl. 
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THE PAPER GOES IN HERE- 
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Plug in a BW Developing Machine 
and youVe redely to make Black and 
White (black line) Pnnts directJy 
from vour cracings! Paper exposed m 
your blue print machine is imrcxluced 
into the BW Devclopitig Machine, 
as shown here. 



THE ROUEIt GOES ROUND AND ROUND 




The developing process is imf4intisneQui 
— ^and simpliaty itself. The BW ma- 
chme spreads a thin layer of BW de- 
veloping solution uniformly over the 
surface of the paper* 



— AND IT COMES OUT HERE 




« 4 p A perfectly developed^ Black and 
White Positive Print — made much 
faster than a blue print ^nd needing 
no u dsbmg or drymg^ 
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Our FREE book "Prints 
for Today" tells all about 
these easy -to -read, easy- 
to-check BW Prints* Mat! 
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Your Taxes Will Be Higher 



N**M York* Chicago * D»tJoil* E^oilofi • Ntwork * St touii 
Konioi Ciiy 



iConimued from page tB) 
about the Revenue Act of 1936 on the 
grounda that it would mean tax relief 
for the 'little fellow/' A corporation 
netting $50,000 a year is no induatrial 
giant in a country where scores of 
companies net more than $10,0CK),000, 
and the corporation tax rates in the 
new law obvioualy do not help the 
S50,000 company. It cannot plow back 
even the average 30 per cent of oarn- 
inga without having its taxes drasli* 
cally increased by the new law. If it 
should try to build itself up to be a 
$10,000,000 corporation by reinvest- 
ing more than the average percentage 
of net earnings, its tax increase will 
be even more severe* 

Small companies are hit 

EVEN a corporation netting only 
$10,000 gains little. The new law per- 
mits it to shave a fifth off its federal 
income taxes by paying out all of its 
net income and leaving itself with no 
^'undistributed earnings/' If it retains 
the **average" 30 per cent of net, its 
taxes will be about two per cent lower 
than they would have been under the 
1935 Revenue Act, but if it plows back 
37 per cent or more of the $10,000 its 
federal income taxes will be aiito- 
matically boosted. 

Since a small company cannot bor- 
row on stock or bonds as easily as 
large competitors, small concerns 
probably do retain at least 37 per cent 

! of their net income—or at least more 
than the national average of 30 per 

I cent — as •^undistributed earnings/* 
plowing them back into the business 
for working balances, repairs, re- 
serves, and, most important of all, 

I expansion. If this is true of your com- 
pany, the corporation tax rates in the 
new law have a double dose of bitters 
for you* Not only will your taxes be 
increased if you plow back more than 
$3,700 of a $10,000 net, but the harder 
you climb while you are a **iittle fel- 
low," the harder the tax collector 
will hold you back. 

Suppose, for instance, a small fur- 
niture factory has ambitious plans. 
While it is netting $40,000 it can plow 
back all its earnings by paying a tax 
of about 29 per cent. If it builds its 
net up to $50,000, the penalty for 
plowing it all back is 30,3 per cent, 
an advance of slightly more than 
one per cent in the rate of tax for 
a 25 per cent gain in net. If its 
net jumps from $50,000 to $10,000,- 
000, the tax rate for retaining all the 
profits will increase to 32.4 per cent, 
an advance in rate of only two per 
cent for a 19,900 per cent jump in 



net earnings* In other w^ords, growth 
is progressively jienalized, but espe- 
cially among small and medium sized 
companies. 

To small companies the Revenue 
Act of 1936 not only grants limited 
relief but it tends to condemn them 
forever to the rating of * 'small pota- 
toes" in the industrial field. For me- 
dium sized corporations, the corpora- 
tion rates in the new law mean un- 
avoidable increases in taxes, and the 
same statement holds for very large 
corporations except that they usually 
are better able to pay out all their net 
income as dividends, thus escaping 
undistributed earnings taxes alto- 
gether* 

Congress and the Administration, 
however, intentionally wrote into the 
new law one provision through which 
New Dealers expect that some cor- 
porations will escape, with complete 
legality, all or part of the supertaxes 
on undistributed earnings. Be warned 
in advance, howwer, tlaat the com- 
pany which can avail itself of this 
loophole will be extraordinary, and 
the company which does not find its 
federal income taxes increased re- 
gardless of the loophole will be un- 
usual or very small indeed. 

What the loophole amounts to is a 
gap between the income tax rates for 
individuals and those for corpora- 
tions. The surtaxes for individuals 
are lower in brackets below $26,000 
than are the corresponding super- 
taxes on corporate undistributed 
earnings. 

For instance, a cor[K>ration netting 
and keeping $10,000 would be taxed 
S2,082 whereas an individual with a 
SIO.OOO net income would be taxed 
only $700* 

Suppose the furniture company 
netting $10,000 is ow*ned by one man 
whose net income from other sources 
(salary, investments, etc.J is $4,000, 
If he leaves the $10,000 which his fur- 
niture company nets in the corpora- 
tion, the tax collector will take $2,082 
of it. Of this $2,082 about $1,040 is 
the "normal'* corporation tax which 
the company cannot avoid, but the 
remaining $1,042 is the supertax on 
undistributed earnings. 

The owner of the company can 
avoid this supertax in part by declar- 
ing as dividends, which he will re- 
ceive, the $8,960 of his company*3 net 
income which is left after payment 
of the $1,040 *'normar' tax. By so do-- 
ing he will increase his own taxable 
income from $4,000 to $12,960 and 
his personal income tax will rise f rom 
$160 to $1,035-20, a jump of $875.20. 
But he w^ll have cut $1,042 off hi 
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company's tax, making him a net tax 1 
saving of S 166.80. ' 

If he wantB to reinvest the money I 
in the furniture factory by huying 
new machinery or la>nng up reserves, 
he can hand the money back to the 
company and isaue to himself out of 
the company's treasury, stock equal 
to the amount reinvested. Neverthe- 
less his total taxes, despite the $176 
saving, will be much higher than be- 
fore the Revenue Act of 1936 was 
passed, I 

How much good this loophole will 
do your company, of course, depends 
on how large its net earnings are, 
how many people own it» and how 
large the owners' x^erson : es 
are. For instance, if ten ptc . .ih 
private incomes of $6/000 own a com- 
pany netting (after normal taxes) 
$2rX),000, they can reduce taxes by 
declaring that net income to them- 
selves as dividends, because the su- 
pertax on %2(X}M(} of undistributed 
corp<irate income is higher than the 
tax on ten private incomes of $26,000 
each. 

On the other hand, a man who is 
the Sfr! isineas netting 

him $i has a n*^^ in- 

come from other sources of $1 
can save money by lea ' 'K* 

000 in the company ar: a 10.4 ! 
per cent »u 

$10,000 u 

$100,000, the ^ vuuld h' 

62 per cent. * : « i ♦ r cent 
ih^n the same amount in the hands of 
his corjioralion. 

An inlrniional loophole 

JUST how you can avail yrmrself of 

1 his twphoie to the best advanliige 
if lit ail is a good r^uestion to put up 
to your lawyer Hut 
dtm*t forgi^t the 

WJIS put thtT*? 

abjul the only gin 

tax law which mt^ans n 

t.i 'mml all ciji i i ^ i *n%. 



but it 

Act ui t J . . I 
your income ^ 

ptirtuiUy anaw<?r 

U" 



ri»m«* mil 

1- Your liMi vMi 1^ I Atiao ta©om# 

ux. 

2 Any sums whkh yoy art forbid- 



i : yrs. the Hcven 

,,hlv ' \vrr,^ . 1 



Do you enjoy 
o puzzle 
in arithmetic? 

Work this outl Afium.ng mat oearr' termmated 
your mcpme, how iong could youf lamliy lubsist 
without if 7 

iF THE ANSWER SEEMS WRONG. 
LH US HELP YOU WITH YOUR 
PROBLEM 

THE PRUDENTIAL 

INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 

lOWARD D. OUFFiSLD PRtSiOiNT HOm£ OFflCf •• *. W N. J. 



CRUISE AS YOU CHOOSE 



FOR JUST ^854 FIRST CLASS 
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DOLLAR 

Steamship Lines 
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CHEESE 

WiLinut Chuew Co., Wml- 
nut, ll1fnois» in^tylle^d ■ 
li i t i ft I S I o k e r in 
Sepiemhcr, 1*J.14» 
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COAL 



Before the iifcikrr was 
btiuilht , coal cfoti ihem 
$6,50 per ton. Now a lem 
expenii ve ^radt oiin be 
iijcdj ftt only $."1.30, 





SAVING 

econo niy — heeunite I hci r 
Whiiiiiil tjhe% IrM cobI 
--2(Ni Ihs* per day (e*» 
thiin hnnd-firiTif . 



LABOR 




Twn -thirds ^.j ilicir fire 
m^nS lime i;^ iscii* avuil- 
thlt for other work. The 
^anie hciilpr <incr took 
up alt h\% lime. 



Whiting makes a complete line of 
bituminous coal stokers for any 
make and model of boiler or fur- 
nace for Industrial, Commercial, 
Institutional or Household 
Service. 




WHITING 
STOKER 



WHITING COHPORATION, 

1S624 S. HmUif'd St., i/tir vey//;/jjiOf» 
O Hriiiiirfiti«l Srr\ii;c □ liihr^iitiinniil .Service 



Adtirt^»t 
City 



distribute as dividends by I he 
of some contract executed be- 
fore May 1, 1936, or any sums which 
such a contract requires be set aside 
out of earnings. 

3, Dividends if they are taxable in 
the hands of the stockholders receiv- 
ing them. Two of these deductions are 
simple enough; a busmess man is 
only too well acquainted with the or- 
dinary garden-variety corporation in- 
come tax. and he usually can recog- 
nize a dividend when he sees one. 

What will give him trouble are the 
"contracts executed prior to May 1. 
1936/' To justify a tax exemption, 
these contracts must deal specifically 
with dividends of earnings. For ex- 
ample, a contract requiring that a 
bank loan be repaid before any div- 
idends are paid would exempt from 
supertax enough net earnings to meet 
the loan. Similarly a bond indenture 
requiring that a certain percentage 
or amount of earnings be set aside as 
a sinking fund each year would ex- 
empt that percentage or amount 
from the supertax. 

There are three deductions 

GO back for a minute to the SI 0,000 
a year furniture company. Ii must 
pay a normal tax on the $10,000 of 
$1,040. This is deduction number one* 
leaving $8,960. Tlie company has bor- 
rowed $3,000 from the loeat hank be- 
foi e May 1, 1936, and agreed in writ- 
ing to pay no dividends until the loan 
is retired. That is deduction number 
two, leaving $5,960. But if from this 
balance dividend.^ of $2,000 are de- 
clared; that is the third and final de- 
duction, leaving $3,960 to buy new 
lathes, !"epair buildings, increase 
working capital, or what not. This 
$3,1M>0 is "undistributed earnings" 
and falls under the supertax. In other 
words all net earnings which you are 
free to pay out as dividends but which 
you do not so pay out are your **un- 
distribyted earnings/' and are sub* 
ject to the supertax. 

No matter w^hat you do with this 
residue which is left after paying 
normal taxes, dividends, and con- 
tractual liens on earnings, a part of 
it must go to the tax collector. If you 
use it to buy new machinery, stimu- 
lating heavy industries as the Gov- 
ernment has wanted them to l>e stim- 
ulated, still the Government will tax 
you* If you use it to build a new plant, 
giving employment to the hard-hit 
construction workers, still the super- 
tax takes its toll. If you lay up your 
earnings as reserves so that you can 
pay wages and taxes during the next 
depression or if you try to improve 
your own business, still the superta.x 
applies. 

If you lost $106,000 last year and 
have $10,600 of undistributed earn- 



ings this year, you will gel no allow- 
ance for last year's loss. In this re- 
s|>ect and others "taxable income** is 
merely an arbitrary, legal figment 
which bears no relation to a com- 
pany's actual net earnings. The obvi- 
ously harsh and unfair refusal to al- 
low any offset of prior year losses 
against subsequent profits is one of 
the hardships which makes the Am- 
erican law unique and throws it into 
sharp contrast with the British law. 
Tu the American Government an ap- 
parent profit is .'?omething to be taxed, 
but a loss is merely something for 
business men to worry about. 

Any business man can see with half 
an eye that the big source of trouble 
and discrimination in figuring taxa- 
ble undistributed earnings is going to 
be those contracts dealing with divi- 
dends and earnings. If you got a 
$3,000 bank loan before May 1 and 
promised the banker in writing not 
to pay dividends until the loan was 
liquidated, your $3,000 will be tax 
exempt when you set it aside out of 
earnings to repay the loan. If your 
competitor got an identical loan at 
the same time but had nothing in his 
loan contract mentioning dividends 
or earnings, the supertax will be 
slapped on the $3,000 he sets aside to 
retire his loan* 

If you have sinking fund bonds out- 
standing which specifically require 
you to set aside $30,000 a year for 
the eventual retirement of those 
bonds, the $30,000 will be exempt 
from the supertax* If your competitor 
has the same amount of bonds out- 
standing, but, instead of having a 
$30,000 sinking fund charge, his 
bonds mature serially, $30,006 each 
year, his $30,000 may not be tax ex- 
empt. Refunding of your tax exempt 
sinking fund bonds after May 1. 1936, 
however, will strip them of their tax 
exemption even though you retain 
exactly the same indenture pt^ovi- 
sions« 

Here is an actual case of how" un- 
justly this section of the law will 
work out in one instance, A corpora- 
tion in western Pennsylvania fell on 
evil times in December, 1934. Rather 
than push it into bankruptcy, its 
large creditors came to its rescue, 
and, forming a Creditors' Committee, 
helped it to continue operations. Re- 
covering, the corporation has man- 
aged to repay 20 per cent to its mer- 
chandise creditors and, apparently, 
will net about $50,000 this year. 

Unfortunately for them, however, 
the Creditors' Committee, not being 
soothsayers, did not foresee events 
18 months in the future and did not 
require that dividends not be paid 
until the debts were retired. It did 
require that a majority of the com- 
pany's stock be placed in escrow and 
voted bv the Committee. This ar- 
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DITTO 



"DITTO 
RECOMMENDED 
IT FOR MY JOB" 

MY prod uc r i o n r* > n r i ri i- c:i\\ for 
rhc rcprtidLictioii ot thou- 
sands ot production caki'ts tvcry 
tnonth. A(tcr siudyitig ^ymcm^ 
the Ditio representative rccom- 
tuetiJL'd the new Ditto Direct Proc- 
ess (LitfHiJ) Duplicator for my jab,'* 



It does not matter to Dittt*^ In- 
corpofated, ^eh ether yoit need U 
liquid OT gelatine type duplic;^tor» 
but it does rviatterto you. You want 
the niiichine that will do your job 
better, quicker and at less co^it, 
DitEo TTtanufacnrres aod sells both 
the liquid and gcldWic type dLipli- 
cators. You arc thus ijssured of a 
frank, impartial T**comjnefulatbn* 



7tee/ 



Our spi:cjn[ fi^.liJcf 
fraturing the Dtttci 
Dircci; Proces^s 
Duplkiitor gives 
complete faces 
about rhe liquid 
type machine, Rc» 
turn the coupoa 
(oi a free copy. 





INCORPORATED 

3213 W. HARRISON ST., CHICAGO, ILL 

Yei, yoij TiTiSiy it^niJ mc, whhimr cohi or oblij^atlon, 
VL3 u r i a I talde r firm r a ri nij rhe Di t u* Di rcct Protess 
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rangement certainty is tantannount to 
a restrietioji on dividends but it cer- 
tainly is not a contract "expressly" 
dealing with dividends, as the Act re- 
quires. Til ere ff»re» the company can 
get no tax relief and will have to pay 
$15,013.50 in income taxes— $6,340 in 
"normal" taxes and $8tti73.50 in su- 
iter taxes — for the privilege of paying 
its creditors. 

But here is the most ironic twist 
of all. The Revenue Act exempts from 
all supertaxes any corporation in re- 
ceivership and insolvent, so that, had 
it gone into receivership in 1934, this 
company*s tax t his year would be only 
S6,340. The supertax is just a $8,673,- 
50 penalty on the company and the 
Creditors* Committee for having 
staved off a bankruptcy in 

These oddities are just a sampling 
of the scores which lurk in one sec- 
tion of the new tax law, the section 
defining undistributed earnings. Oth- 
er sections have their own surprises. 
For instance, one works out m this 
peculiar fashion: if your competitor 
begins his fiscal year on December 1 
and you begin yours on December 2, 
he will not be subject to the new taxes 
until next December whereas you will 
be subject to them right now. 

Must be a good guesser 

Y'OU may be surprised to learn that, 
by implication, the Revenue Act re- 
quires business men to prognosticate 
their company *s income before it is 
actually earned- In order to deduct a 
dividend payment from your taxable 
income this year, the payment must 
be consummated this year. In other 
words, if your company has net earn- 
ings, after "noi^mal'* income taxes of 
$10,000 this year but does not pay 
out the $10,000 as dividends until 
next year, you will have to pay the 
supertax on the $10,000 this year. 
The $10,000 dividend which you pay 
next year out of this year's earnings 
can be used as a deduction from your 
next yearns net income. 

Sometime before the end of your 
business year you will have to guess 
your probable net income and pay 
out dividends accordingly if you want 
to apply the full dividend credit 
against the earnings out of which the 
dividends were drawn. If you miss the 
mark with your guess and pay out 
more than you finally earn, you can 
use the overpayment as a deduction 
for net income next year. 

The list of queer quirks could go 
on forever, but sufhcient unto the day 
is this simple lesson : your taxes have 
been raised, and drastically raised, 
unless your company is an exception- 
al one, and the increased taxes will 
fall on those earnings which you try 
to set aside to improve your business, 
pay debts, or expand your plant. 
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"BECAUSE 
IT SERVES MY 
PURPOSE BEST" 

I WAS one of the first to investi- 
gate the merits of the (fi|ituJ type 
duplicator. In fact I had a luiuid 
machine in on trivil. I know by 
actual test that the gtilatinc type 
machine will do triy work better 
and cheaper." 

♦ * j*f * 

Whether you need a liquid or 
^etdtme type machine depimds en- 
tirely on wliac use ycjti Uaw tur tht: 
machine, BecauSt-' Ditto maiuifac* 
mres and sells both types of dupM' 
cators, DittQ represent ;3tives can 
make intelligent, unbiased retom* 
mendations as to the machine that 
will serv*; your purposes best* Ask 
the Ditto represemntivc for hiii 
recommendation. 
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quick? utid md^t 
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Shippers Scan New Truck Rates 



PNEUMATIC 
HOSE 



9 Here is a pneiimatic hose designed 
especiany to overcome the deteriorating 
effects of hot oil from air compressors. 
The tube is made from a compound 
similar to that used in oil-conducting 
hose and can be actually saturated with 
oil without affecting its serviceabiUty. 

In addition, the hose ha$ occepdonal 
resistance to heat, high pressures, ab- 
rasion, the cutting effect of sharp rock 
and exposure to sun and weather. 
Great strength and increased bursting 
pressures have been obtained by use 
of a specially t\%'isted cord. 

Tower Hose is recommended for 
tnines, rock industries, construction 
and general industrial use where serv- 
ice is exceptionally severe. Your costs 
can be considerably reduced because 
of longer lif^ and fewer replacements. 
Ask us or your Republic Distributor 
far complete detail*!, 

THE REPUBLIC 

RUBBER COMPANY 

yOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

iCtjajcLuukLfi— 

IN POLICY, PRODUCT AND PERFORMANCE 



Order Republic Rubber Products 
From Your Distributor 



f Continued from page iO} 
mum charge runs from 50 cents to $2, 

One truck clans itical ion even says 
that if an article is not »pecificany 
mentioned it will be subject to the 
highest rating. And many articles of 
commerce are not lifted in that pub- 
lication. Facing the same situation 
when shipping by railroad you are 
allowed to use the rating provided 
for the most analogous article. 

Obviously, we cannot ferret out 
every peculiarity and distinctive 
characteristic in the new trucking 
tariffs. 

However, several other items de- 
serve comment. One ot these is that 
many truckers will not handle cer- 
tain articles. Many of the lists are 
lirief and include no surprises. Others 
are long and sometimes arbitrary. 

Admittedly, trucks have their limi- 
tations. Nevertheless, it appears that 
occasionally a trucker will labor the 
point in order to reject freight that 
does not pay a healthy revenue. This 
might be fair enough except for the 
fact that the railroads have to accept 
all freight offered for shipment. 

Shippers should remember that, 
although some motor carriers do not 
publish a li^t of prohibited articles, 
their tari:flfs list certain articles rated 
as much as 1,000 per cent in excess 
of the usual charge. 

Another interesting point is that 
railroads publish exceptions to their 
Classification in order to reduce cer- 
tain rates, whereas motor carriers' 
exceptions are for both increases and 
reductions. 

Minimum weights vary 

ONE more warning is in order. In 
the National Motor Freight Classi- 
fication, the major truck classifica- 
tion, you will find varying minimum 
weights for articles shipjjed in truck- 
load quantities. These minimum 
weights usually exceed the amount 
of freight that can be loaded on a 
single truck. Nevertheless, unless 
truck tariffs provide otherwise, you 
must pay on that minimum weight to 
get the truckload rate, or load enough 
trucks at one time to equal it. When 
you ship via railroad and load a car 
to full visible capacity you pay car- 
load charges on the actual weight, 
even if it Is less than the prescribed 
minimum- 

Lest some readers conclude this 
is a rather negative discussion, it 
should be emphasized that ship- 
pers are discovering many profitable 
things in the new tariffs. But since 



the trucking industry has not yet 
been able to act in complete concert 
it will sometimes be found that the 
rate or provision most useful to your 
business does not apply in connection 
with your favorite trucker. Howe%w, 
apparently no first rate trucker has 
failed to have his rates reflect certain 
of the truck*s inherent advantages. 

Several L.TX, schedules 

MOST motor carriers publish truck- 
load and less than truckload rates. 
But in addition, the truck is able to 
offer you a series of rates, beginning 
with the L,T,L. rate, which become 
successively lower as the weight of 
the shipment increases. Thus, you 
pay the ordinary L.T-L. rate aniess 
your shipment v^eighs 5,000 pounds 
or more. In the latter event you wiD, 
for example, get a lower rate every 
time you increase the shipment by 
5,000 pounds. This continues until 
you have enough weight to be as- 
sessed the truckload, or lowest, rate. 
The plan varies in details from one 
operator to another- 

Every business man who recog- 
nizes the modern trend toward limit- 
ed inventories and spot stock dis- 
tribution will appreciate the very real 
advantages of this adaptable and 
flexible rate system. The writer is in- 
clined to think that eventually the 
railroads will be compelled in self- 
defense to publish somewhat similar 
rate schedules. 

Another inviting feature offered 
by motor trucks is the *'split" pickup 
and delivery service. This enables a 
motor carrier to scurry around a 
city and collect or deliver a number 
of your L,T,L, shipments totaling a 
full truckload. For this you pay the 
usual truckload rate, plus anywhere 
from five to ten cents per hundred 
pounds for the extra pickup and de- 
livery work* 

Railroad regulations do not permit 
such a service when you are paying 
the carload rate; only one shipper 
and one consignee must be shown on 
the railroad bill of lading. Business 
men can easily see the value of this 
service. 

Already motor carriei^ give evi- 
dence of moving toward a greater 
uniformity in rales and services. This 
will eliminate many of the absurdly 
low rates both truckers and rail- 
roads have established to meet one 
another^s competition. Fair-minded 
shippers will hail, even encourage, 
such action while they continue to 
appreciate the numerous and knotty 
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gef the Classified Tele- 
phone Directory and look 
up that Detex mcin/' 



Nine out often telephone subscrib- 
ers use the Classified Directory 
for buying information. Mr. Manu- 
facturer, will they find your trade 
mark listed in the '*y^llo w pages ? " 
Mr. Dealer, will they find your 
name under the brands you sell? 
If not^yoti are both losing business. 
American Teh and TeL Co., 
Trade 'Mark Service Division, 
195 Broadv^ay, New York; or 
311 W, Washington St., Chicago. 





problems which the trucking indus- 
try faces in its task of complying with 
Ihe ICC regulations. Eventually the 
trucking industry will have a rate 
j>tructure independent of and with- 
out too strict a regard for the rail^ 
road rate set-up. Thus is wisdom 
wrought of experience and experi- 
ment. 

It is too early to predict the truck's 
place in our transportation scheme. 
It is aignilicant, however, to note that 
the new trucking rates unmistakably 
reveal a greater willingness to handle 
short hauls than long hauls. The 
sooner such basic trends become 
clearly defined the sooner the rail- 
roads wilt be able to adjust their 
rates and services to those functions 
for which they are best fitted. Cer- 
tainly the shipper will profit by rec- 
ognizing each carrier's special ap- 
peal, and giving each his dues. 

Although the new truck regula- 
tions have been in effect only a few 
months, shippers have discovered 
that the readjustment has its com- 
pensations in terms of more efficient 
and reliable service. It is an undis- 
puted fact that the new regulations 
have pretty effectively squelched 
chiseling in its grosser forms. It is 
known that soon the ICC will make 
a few examples of several incurable 
chiselers, with consequent sobering 
effects upon others engaged in or 
contemplating such practices. 

Small truckers are not hurt 

ONE factor about the new regula- 
tions is that, contrary to expectations 
in some quarters, there has been no 
indication of harmful effects upon 
small truck operators. Of course, 
regulation brought order, and that 
order has been an inducement for I 
substantial interests to get into the I 
business* As a consequence some of I 
the smaller operators have been ab- 
sorbed by the larger units. But it has 
always been a voluntary and welcome 
procedure. 

If the larger units have been more 
successful It is not necessarily be- 
cause of their influence and wealth. 
Rather, it is often because honest 
and earnest men saved their money, 
bought a truck or two, offered their 
services as common or contract car- 
riers, but eventually could not make 
the grade simply because they lacked 
the training, temperament and skill 
required for existence in a highly 
competitive field. Until recently 
trucking happened to be the kind of 
business any one could make a stab 
at if he had accumulated the down 
payment on a truck. Frequently, the 
shoe string that gave him his start 
was transformed into an economic 
noose by the alchemy of modern 
competition. 



PROTECTS YOUR 
PROPERTY FROM 



Insurance protects your values. It reimburses 
you only oFter someihinci happens. It does not 
repay far the loss of flmSf orders, sales and 
records fha* a fire entaits. 
Burglary and Irespxass ore always present. 
Crime shows no sign of decrease. 
Bysinesi musf add the element of defect j on 
fhaf stops the occurrence of these losses— ond 
the simpieaf, most effjcient way is by watch- 
men^ properly checked by a supervisory sys- 
tem. And the simplest, most efficient woy of 
supervising the watchmen is a Deiex Watth- 
dock System, os evidenced by S0,000 now 
in use. 

Ask Delex to supply informotion on a 
thoroughly modern system lhat will Fit your 
present needs. 

DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPOKATION 

4153 Ro¥afvswoi>d Ave , Chiciago. IH. 
£9 Beach Si reel, Bos f on 




BO Vofick Streat, N*^ York 
Rooffl S0D.1 1 6 Man«i!o Si . . A llan to 



WAS H I NJ OTOhsl, D.O 



A Point of Convenienee 

The famuu?! \^illiird 1 If it el h bt^st Inralnl 
for businf!^^, Mirial plraMirrs, ami ^ig;ln- 
i«{Tiii|z. Tw> bln<"k^ from White Hfiy^'. 
near Trea-iury* Ni'W ComiTim-r Buihliniz 
— uU ptiirju nf inieri'^i. 

I nit I fil.itl Hs AND 
I lii I. INFon^l ATIOtS 



WILtARD MOTEL 



"TUi" Aniorii-jiii 
Kc* Olio mil* fit 4* III" 

TilE Cham her Com- 
miTce of llicf I'nitcd Stairs has fnibli?^hed a 
nuu isi* .jd-pajii^ illu.^tratrd (><iiiklei, fjii it li-tl 
^'The AnTt*r»i"iin Eeimumk' Systrm I ;*imptirtHl 
wiiti UilltHUivifim anil Dioiau»r>li)p". 

"1 hi- lnMikirl di>cu!-si's tlir pririeipUs upi»n 
uli it'll I Mir Ann'rican rcnnomic .^y:*lcm ha^ 
Ijci n hiiilt, and &tmiy/4'!s a unniher nf live irii- 
pnriaiit factors a.H^oeialf'il xvjih ihe rneiMir- 
^l^ejitnil, rt)iinlinari<^n, rr|.^ijI;j]ion and \m* 
{irusnnriit uf liii^iiie-i-. imder mir \nH'rii':i]i 
^y-^tem preitmniriaut firivjjir uwiier^hip uml 
iiiithtijiial I'nlerpri*.^. tl ilriiw--, ^ ^lear rnn- 
rraM betwe-en Mirh principlt-i ami ihe bircigli 
diM'irint** *>f eommiini-it!, Mieiali>>m, fa-wii^m. 
na/i'Um* siyndicali^ni and ariarrhi?irti. 

ty \*1V Wl'in d of Ihh na utttr Il1u«tmt«it Imitili't. 
U lTllOl*T rilAllUK. *rtu\ v'Mfr tumit *vA si htn*- - 1'" 
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I Worked in Russia 



( Caniimicd from page SI) 
labor under the Czar. George was 
lying on a toed of boards without 
springs, in a cold, dark, narrow cor- 
ridor. His lips and tongue were black 
and he was burning with fever. When 
I complained to the chief doctor, I 
was told that the boy was going to 
die so I here was no use bothering 
with him anyway. He died two weeks 
later. 

Women are supposed to be "free*' 
in Soviet Russia, Yes, they are free 
to do the hardest kind of labor at the 
lowest pay* I saw women, usually 
barefoot ^ hauling building material, 
digging ditches, wi^rking on the road- 
bed of the railroads, on the docks, in 
the mines and as lumberjacks in the 
woods. Many of these women have 
children and must work on two shifts 
to buy enough bread for the family, 
Manj^ women are forced to become 
prostitutes and sell their bodies to 
the higher paid technicians and Com- 
munist ofTicials to support them* 
selves. This shameful degradation of 
women is an accepted part of 
the Russian social system today. 

On almost every street corner 
in Moscow are scrawny women 
seated on the sidewalk, in the 
mud or snow, with babies in 
their arms and three or four 
children beside them beggin- 
for bread. Begging is one of tin 
chief occupations of many Rus- 
sian children. We averaged al- 
most 200 beggars at our door 
in a day, crying for bread. These 
children rarely see milk, eggs or 
butter* 

On my day of ** voluntary'* la- 
bor on the collective farms and 
during my trip on the Volga 1 
talked to many peasants, I re- 
member one particularly. He 
was about 40 years old hut look- 
ed 60, He wore a dirty linen 
jacket, a filthy shirt and tat- 
tered trousers covered with patches. 
He wore no underwear. A mass of 
rags covered his feet up to the knee. 
His body smelled terribly. The poor- 
est American hobo was a dude by 
comparison- I asked him to tell me 
about his condition, I told him I was 
from America. He explained: 

"I have a wife and three children. 
When the light begins to break I go 
out into the fields and pick cabbage, 
carrot and other vegetable leaves. I 
bring these home to the barracks 
where I live with 200 other peasants. 
We cook these leaves on the collective 



stove, witbout any fat or butter, 
sometimes without salt. This stew 
with a little black bread will bo the 
lunch for the family. We get only 
three rubles a day. It is imjiossible to 
live on that, when bread costs one 
ruble a kiJo (two pounds). 

A meager living 

AFTER breakfast my wife picks 
mushrooms and berries in the woods. 
The next day she and the children go 
to Moscow, While my wife tries to 
sell her wares in the market, the 
children go from door to door beg- 
ging, 

**They don't get very much because 
the workers have little to give. If 
the children go to the richer parts 
of the city, where the high officials 
live, they are driven off by the militia 
or by fierce dogs, 

**What do I have out of life? This is 
all I possess in the world/* he said, 
pointing to his ragged costume, 
don*t even have another rag for a 




change. My wife and children are in 
the same condition,** 

Millions of peasants have died of 
hunger in the past five years, a fact 
ofUcially admitted by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, Yet Russia has long been 
known as the granary, as the bread 
basket^ of Europe. When I asked the 
Communist officials to explain this 
contradiction, they would usually 
shrug their shoulders and say, *'What 
do a few million lives more or less 
matter, as long as we are building 
Socialism.*' 

With this cold-blooded Communist 



philosophy they justified the wiping 
out of millions of people. This is the 
kind of philosophy the Communists 
want the American people to support. 

The more I saw of Soviet Russia, 
the more convinced I became that the 
campaigns for Socialism and the Five- 
Year Plan are simply a huge, tragic 
hoax by means of which the Com- 
munists are safeguarding their own 
comforts and privileges at the ex- 
pense of the down- trodden Russians. 

The Coramunist officials do not live 
as the Russian workers do. They 
have higher pay. They have special 
stores where the best food and other 
articles never seen in the workers* 
stores are sold. They have better 
homes and scores of other privileges 
which the ordinary workers do not 
have. 

Let me describe, for example, the 
apartment of a prominent Communist 
secret police official who once invited 
me to his home to tell him about con- 
ditions in America, It was a gorgeous 
apartment with its own kitchen, in- 
dividual bathroom, elevator ser- 
vice, telephone, steam heat, hot 
and cold water. My host lived 
there with his wife and two 
maid servants. They had no 
children. The apartment had a 
sitting room, a dining room, two 
master bedrooms and one bed- 
room for the servants, an office 
or workroom for the master of 
the house, a game room and a 
.summer porch. It had thickly 
upholstered chairs, soft couches, 
Oriental rugs, bearskins and ex- 
pensive drapery. We were serv- 
ed from the fmest China with 
richly, hand-carved silver. We 
had every delicacy — wines, cog* 
nac, white bread, butter, caviar, 
fresh vegetables, fruit, candy, 
pastry and other dainties 
which no ordinary worker ever 
sees. 

There are many rungs in the Soviet 
ladder of favoritism and privilege 
from the lowest bootlicker to the high 
officials living in the Kremlin. The 
lowest group are called udarniks or 
shock workers. To become a udarnik 
a worker must be late less than three 
minutes in a month, fill out the quota 
of the speed-up program {now called 
Stakhanoffism), attend every meet- 
ing and demonstration, contribute 
toward all government loans, belong 
to all the required organ izationa, vote 
without question for all Communist 
party measures, volunteer for subot- 
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Novocain E 



MOST INTEBEStlNG NEWCOMER to the long 
lilt ol ptddticti kept I rash in vacuum it nov€i- 
came < < ■ ptit up in TubbeT-^ lipped cylinders^ 
tetLdy lor ihe dental lyringe , * . and proving to 
be an iimponanl slep lor^ard in the packaging ol 
I his highly perUhab^e product. For many delicflte 
and cosily pharmBceutiaab, the'ie*5 g.nly one an- 
iwer. It's "ihe vacuum can thai opens wich a key/' 





WHEN AUTOMOTIVE PAHTS go to markei 
canned — ^ihal'snewsE One manufaclurar decided 
ID bid loT increased piston ring business by pul- 
sing hifl product in cans, A siuni^^ Not at all, Hv 
9 atis a container ihat k«ep3 hi» produci rust-piool, 
prot^ctect, merchandldable. And he'& gatiing in- 
c:r eased sales I 



BEEN DOINC: WITHOUT a pouring spout loj 

edible oils and syrups? - ► . loo expensive? . . 
hard lo stack?., .cosily to lill? This brand new 
apout answers every objoclion. It's <3irl cheap. 
It anaches alter the cans are Eilled and sealed. 
And canj stack' — ^ because this spout (iej below 
I he rim. Available for pints^ quarts, gallons. 
Like lo see it? . . * Price it? 



PROBLEM: baking powder tn^nufaciurers need- 
ed an inexpensive container thai would keep 
eicira dry. Our tolutiotii Ihia fibre package, lined 
with glislening fail — something utterly new and 
a big success. Moral : you may have products 
thai tnu£S keep dry — in the store, in the home. 
Here's an inexpendve package iKat does it. 



AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 




230 Park Arenue 



New York City 
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**««// MY hvard-H 




"Years on the bridge, witlj wind-driven 
salt spray beating on my face, tough- 
ened my skin until it wat like leather. 
But after I had used the Schick Shaver 
a couple of months, the old, blade^ 
caBouied skin vanished, 

"Now £ get a quick, clean shave in 
less than live i&iauteSi never cut or 
scrape my skin and even twice-a-day 
shaving is a painless joy/' 

Ask any Schick dealer to demonstrate 
one to you. ($15). If no dealer is near 
you, write to Dept. N, 

SCHICE DHY SHAVER, INC., STAM- 
FOHD, CONN. Western Distti butoi; 
£difl*9g Inc, , S^n Franciica. In Cariadft, 
Hanry Birka & Son^, Ltd,, arid other 
t OA di n g £to ro ( Ca n« d i An pticm , S 1 6 , SO* ) 

fCliICK 



'-va shaver 



AC. «ad DC 



I niks, praise Stalin and curry favor 
with the straw bosaes in the factory 
and in general be an untiring 
slave. 

Udarniks and the privileged class 
of Communist officials are entitled to 
speedy promotion and easy jobs. They 
are not docked when sick. They have 
first choice in picking lodgings. They 
have first call for vacations, for cloth- 
ing, shoes, candy, fruit and theater 
tickets. That is how the Communist 
favorites are rewarded, 

A member of this favored new Rus- 
sian aristocracy as a foreign special- 
ist, I was receiving 450 rubles a month 
with additional premiums and special 
privileges. When I protested against 
I the inequality and discrimination I 
I saw on every hand In '*claasless'' So- 
I viet Russia, I was given more privi- 
leges to buy my silence. But I could 



not enjoy these privileges white the 
workers about me were starving. 1 
protested but it was useless. 

Had I not retained my American 
citizenship, I might long ago have 
disappeared as mysteriously as thou- 
sands of others who dared to pro- 
test. Finally I tore up my Communist 
party card and left for America, re- 
solved to inform the world of what 
I had seen. 

The Communists boast that Russia 
is the land of no unemployment, I 
must say frankly that I would rather 
be on relief in America than an ordi- 
nary employed worker in Russia un- 
der the most despotic dictatorship in 
the world. 

(Excerpts from Was a Eovtet 
Worker''^ have been med by perwm- 
.wn of P. Duiton d Co,^ Inc., Pub* 
Ushers. } 



When Astuteness Stifles Volume 



(Contbiued from page 56 ) 
business. During the boom years, 
ihey milked the business for more 
than even world leadership would 
permit for very long. They pestered 
the management for more dividends 
until X expected these executives to 
resign in a body. But just as things 
looked wwst, the family became so 
fearful of the future that they ap- 
proved replacing discharged sales- 
men, urged renewing of relations with 
brokers, and actually increased the 
advertising appropriation by one- 
fourth, over what it had been in the 
i)oumingest of boom times. Today, 
they are again so far ahead of compe- 
tition that it is this company against 
the entire field of competitors." 

Anybody who knows anything 
about the jewelry field knows that de- 
pression years are awfully hard on the 
manufacturers of quality products 
of high unit value. History of this 
industry shows that it has been usual 
when hard times hit for these man- 
ufacturers to withdraw from all ag- 
gressiveness and give thanks for the 
large capital and considerable sur- 
pluses behind which they can hide 
until the storm passes. Well, contrary 
to custom, one of these manufactur- 
ers found himself with impaired cap- 
ital and no surplus when this par- 
ticular depression came along. 

The impression was that some way 
would have to be found to perpetuate 
a miserable existence until "times 
changed." The facts were that sellmg 
had been so easy that the salesmen 
had gone flabby ; they had made pets 
of most of their dealers so that 60 
per cent of the dealers who should 
have been sold were not even being 
called upon : a system of long jumps 
and few calls had developed i the com- 



pany and its men had failed to recog- 
nize the new era of hand-to-mouth 
buying and small orders weren't con- 
sidered worth booking. 

The comptroller of this company 
was one of those fact men, and when 
he knew the fact, he asked, "So 
what?*' 

Itttetistve selling adopted 

BRIEFLY, we wiped whole states off 
our sales map; we cut expense al- 
lowances and increased compensa- 
tion. We confined salesmen to well 
defined, limited territories, and we 
demanded intensive cultivation of all 
territories. We carefully revised ad- 
vertising schedules and increased the 
appropriation. This was late in 1932 
and the results in 1933, an exception- 
ally tough year for high priced jew- 
elry merchandise, showed close to 
225 per cent increase in dollar volume 
and the biggest new dealer year in 
more than a half-century of business 
experience for this company, the only 
company, by the way, that I have ever 
known to be headed by executives 
who washed out on impressions and 
got down to facts in a single session! 

If a jewelry business could be made 
to flourish in 1933, almost any busi- 
ness can be made to flourish now if 
it is a business that ever could be 
prosperous. No doubt about it, many 
factors over which we have no im- 
mediate control are retarding busi- 
ness recovery ; but impressions, over 
which we do have control, are doing 
as much as anything to affect busi- 
ness adversely. If there is so much 
unemployment that "people can*t 
buy," why are motor cars selling in 
their present volume? Why are there 
capacity galleries at every kind of a 
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spectacle? Why is long-haul passen* 
ger traffic for the railroads back to u 
60-40 ratio between men anti women ? 
Of course, there is unemployment. 
There always ia What if there is 
more now than there should be? 
There is also employment and there 
are people who buy as they always 
have, out of capital. Despite the fact 
that many reemployed wage earners 
are paying off debts which piled up 
during their unemployed period, it 
isn't as far between buyers as it was 
even a few months ago; and, con- 
sequently, selling is less expensive. 

A silverware manufacturer told me 
the other day that the time isn't quite 
ripe yet for a major selling offensive. 
It is his impression that it will be 
another year before his market will 
return to normal. The facts are, and 
they can be set down in convincing 
definiteness, that the potential mark- 
et for silverware is above normal 
right now. A wallpaper manufacturer 
expressed it as his impression that it 
was safer to trail along with the 
Government on its housing program 
than to undertake any major offen- 
sive which would give him the jump 
on competition, and he said he dtdn*t 
care to examine any presentation of 
the facts because he had them al- 
ready. This isn't true, because the 
research that established them has 
just been completed and they haven't 
been released to anybody ! 

Getting facts helps sales 

A FOOD product manufacturer was 
under the impression six months ago 
that his product and his package 
needed changing. The product has 
been standard for almost a hundred 
years, but he thought it needed a new 
shape, or color, or something- So he 
put one organization to work on that, 
and another organization to work de* 
termining true market facts, 

There'll be no change in product or 
package, but there is already a bii^ 
change in his advertising and saKri 
are up* His whole organization had 
gotten the impression that only the 
canned, ready-to-use form of the 
product was in harmony wkh con- 
sumer idea of today. Facts showed 
that housewives buy the ready-to-use 
form of it only when the raw product 
Is out of stock in the particular stores 
they visit! This fact knocked the 
sales department right off its self- 
built pedestal and it is now operating 
under the impression that a little 
sales effort, intelligently applied, may 
possibly save its members their jobs 
while quadrupling volume, because 
that is the increase which facts in- 
dicate is immediately obtamable! 

Novel, isn't it, to fmd even one in- 
stance in which impressions and facts 
seem to jibe ? 



Only 10 Days 




The fasiest RiljIk c rossing h impress 
exprws. Only 10 days to Yokohama 
... by Empress oj Asia or Em fires s 
ef Rtiisia, it uikesi jusc 3 days more 
tij po via HoiKilulu . . , by Empress of 
Japan or Em pre as of Canada. Em- 
press of Japan is the largest, fastest 
liner on the Pacific, 

Frequent sailings from Vancouver 
( trains lo ship- side) an J Victoria to 
Vtikdliama, Kobe, Nagasaki, Shan^;- 
FiLii, Honj; Kung, and M.inib, Om* 



neci wich an Empress at Hontjlulu if 
you sail from CaJifornia pons- Orit^nt 
fares include passage from and io 
Seattle. Low all-year round-trip htts 

marvellous First Class, and Tnurist 

Class equal to First on many other 
ships. Low-cost Thirti Cla^s on all 
Empresses. All-cxptrtse tours. 
• See YOVR OWN nwrj vc.fnt or 
Cimadian Pacflk: Ntrw Vu[k, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Washing ton» other 
cities in the LrnitttJ States and Canada. 



'By GoM^JllaMGlui^ Empresses'' 




Y tiu are iii yout hi'^t, at yottr desk register at the Mayfkir antrl you 
nr on Jht* roatL whf*n you am depart — ihey are your^* ai rea- 



3 

Restaur ATI Is 
TUE 

M^vrAift Room 
Tkk HoFnuMT 

anil thm 

CoFrEE Gmt.L 
Garage Service* 



(irtijHTly Hupidii'd with tht; ma- 
I«nalfj uf ^titid living'— fine food, 
rojitfiil silet^p, rimrteotift tn-at- 
ni4'titt and ph'ttsiiirit surroundings^ 
El alt- 1 May fair $tnntl!i rt'ady to 
provi(ie (iicn* in i^iiiiit l-ouis. At 
all tinier — from the itioiucftt you 



HojiaZde rates, Uvt-r fifty prr vt'.ni 
of 44II our ru<}m$ rrut for $3,50 
t»r I(^i*i5, sln^l^i $5^00 or ItJjsa, 
douhk\ Private liatli^ ciri'ulating 
if4?-vi.'itt*i'r, radiii, mhI othvr vkautr<l 
r*'fint'in(;nts, Air-conditiofifd !olh 
bie^> tourtgcs and restaurants. 
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EiaHTH AND ST. CHARLES 
SAINT LDUIS * ★ # 
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HOtEL LENNOX* Onfy Ofi« Sleek Over » Same Manag«m#iif 
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Money 

you can iir sure of 

M my people could 
get ailing on j small income if 
tlicy could be sure of it. Make 
ecru in of the little money that 
spells contentment after your 
working dayi ar<; over* ProviJi: 
.m income for the future under a 
\ohn llincock rt'iircnicni pbn. 
You can arrange for as little or as 
much as your circumstances will 
permit. 

Our booklet, '^Money for All 
Vour Tomorrows,** tells the story. 
Let us &cnd } ou a copy. 




Jdh!** Hascock iHQVtMY Bt'ifr4y 
197 Clyrrcidcin Street, ftoUurii Maw* 
Pfntif semi me yt^ur hooklef, "Maney For 
Atl Your TamorrftwtJ' 



Name 





Agriculture's Jack of All Trades 



iMk. \\\ \\ Tenant 
, , , special deals don't lure him 
Mr. Well PloaHi*d Termnt, like many an- 
other occupant of a big Manhattan ofBce 
building, has been offered tt-mptmr in- 
ducements to move. Yet one detail that 
keeps him and thousands of tenants 
across the nation contented, is *Onnwon 
Service in washrooms. Onlhvon Towels 
& re u ni ver sa 1 1 y 1 i k ed. B y te m n is f or tb e i r 
drying qualitieii and pleai^ant feeb By 
owners for their downright economy. 
Dnliwon Tissue also warrants the con- 
fidence of the user and the approval of 
the buyer who knows how it helps cut 
fostfi» Your local A. P. W, representative 
can ^how you bow Onliwon washroom 
service can bring improvement to your 
washrooms and your ledgers. Phone him 
today, or write for i^amples to: A, P» W* 
Paper Co., Albany, N. Y. 

*A mmrrirm liw wmuhToafn* ihmt dlajMotH t/rw«]« am] tipm* ttvm 
rmLiiMli arMl uiurH Ihiil Utm U*i>t Lt ttifi ««l)r attm iv Imm:1i thaw* 



Tkcrt^M Hfitl Narinj? in On/iiiori Tutrrta and Tismtt 



f Continued from page 28} 
buildings coA^ered with soybean paint. 

Last v^nnter the same organization, 
the Illinois Agricultural Aiisociation, 
swung into action again in the de* 
fense of soybeans. Intercoastal ship- 
ping companies doing business be- 
I tween Gulf [joints and the Pacific 
I coast had raised their rates from 
$4.50 to $7.20 a ton on soybean meab 
The farmers had built up a big busi- 
ness in California and elsewhere and 
the raise would have killed all this 
in favor of Manchurian farmers. Into 
the situation stepped the Aasocia- 
tion's transportation experts and won 
a suspension of rates. Meanwhile the 
ship owners saw the light and com- 
promised on a $5.50 rate. 

There are still further dramatic 
episodes in the story of how industry 
is beginning to know beans. Soybeans 
have been adopted in foundries for 
core oil and are bringing joy to ma- 
chinists who have discovered that 
castings dipped in the inexpensive 
soy oil remain bright and shining 
even after long storage in the open. 

Helps bread stay fresh 

SOYBEAN flour is bringing new life 
to the commercial bread makers 
whose '*eat more bread'' campaign 
has been boosted because the new 
flour will keep loaves fresh longer 
when mixed with the wheat. Pastry 
makers, too, have discovered that 
soybean flour in their cakes, maca- 
roni, pies, pretzels or what not, cut 
the cost of milk, eggs and shortening. 

You will find confectioners using 
the lecitliin element in the soybean to 
keep gum drops from hardening in 
storage or to put a glossy shine on 
candy bars and a rich nutty flavor in- 
to them as well. Incidentally the soy- 
bean adds nutritive qualities to candy; 
ice cream and fountain drinks, thus 
making them really a food and giving 
children a sound reason to ask for 
more. 

Tanners will tell you how the soy- 
bean increases the grease -absorbing 
ability of chrome leather. Textile men 
manipulate it to produce fabrics soft» 
supple and lustrous. Rubber manufac- 
turers make it impart that * Velvet*' 
feel to their products. Linoleum mak- 
ers discovered that it solved the prob- 
lem of cracking in their floor cover- 
ings. Construction men tell how a 
soybean waterproofing compound ren- 
ders concrete impervious to water. 
Soap makers utilize it for its great 
lathering qualities. And the vegetable 
shortening folks have sweetened 
many a cook*s disposition with a 



product that no longer spits at her 
from the frying pan. 

Sausage makers stuff their bologna 
and weiners with a soybean product 
and packers put it into their soup 
cubes. Doctors prescribe soybean 
"milk** for the bab5' and, because the 
bean is practically free from starch, 
it has opened a new world of interest 
for the diabetic patient on a restricted 
diet. Even faithful Fido, the family 
dog, has not been overlooked for he 
can get sleek and shiny from commer- 
cial ly concocted dinners that include 
soybeans in their composition, 

A twenty-year devetopment 

NOT half the story of all this amaz- 
ing development has been told here. 
More astounding, perhaps, is the fact 
that it began barely 20 years ago, 
w^hen the World War caused many a 
shift in the market for raw materials. 
Coupled with this came a shortage of 
cottonseed oil which forced the indus- 
trial scouts to hustle out on a hunt for 
something else. 

At that time less than 500.000 acres 
of soybeans were grown in the United 
States, 

Production in 1025 ran around 5,- 
000,000 bushels. In 1934 it was 18.- 
627,000 bushels and then it jumped 
to 39,637,000 bushels in 1935, Illinois 
farmers have always been the leading 
growlers and their production jumped 
from 10,298,000 bushels in 1934 to 
21,834,000 bushels last year. 

Almost two decades ago, when the 
first president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, James R. How- 
ard, was beginning that organiza- 
l ion's constructive efforts to aid agri- 
culture by other means than politics, 
he made a remark which is just begin- 
ning to be appreciated at its full sig- 
nificance, 

"The surest relief for agriculture." 
Mr. Howard said, "will come from the 
production of new agricultural out- 
put that will go to industry rather 
than to the human stomach.** 

The response to that, so far as soy- 
beans are involved, is seen in a recent 
government statement that at prea* 
ent more than 120 industrial concerns 
are making soybean products. They 
include about 35 soybean mills In ten 
states and a number of cottonseed 
mills which crush soybeans for oil 
and meal: 15 soybean flour mills; 20 
soybean food products factories and 
more than 50 plants where various in- 
dustrial commodities are fabricated 
from the magic soybean. 

It looks as if industry is beginning 
to know its beans. 
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INSIDE WEATHER 
. LIKE THIS 



For Profit as Well as Comfort 




nstaLL 



AUTOMATIC Heating and Air Con- 
/ \ dilioning — AufomaHcally Controlled — 
provides year Vound comfort at a profit. 
Your employees, tenants or customers will be 
more satisfied with comfortable and healthful 
inside weather. Automatic control of your 
heating system, no matter what kind of fuel 
you prefer, eliminates waste heat and results 
in important fuel economy. Take a tip from 
last winter and last summer , . , Install an 
automatic control system and 
automatically controlled air 
conditioning in your building 



AU70MATJC HEATING 
AND AIR 
CONDITIONING 
S » # M r 



NOW 



It will pay you, your employees, your tenants 
or your customers big dividends. 
Control is Paramount 
No matter what kind of heating or air condi- 
tioning system you select, automatic control 
spells its success or failure. Insist upon com- 
plete Minneapolis -Honeywell control It is 
available for every type of heating or air 
conditioning installation in homes, large build- 
ings and for industrial applications. Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, 2923 
Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Branch and distributing offices everywhere. 



Complete Control by 

MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 

Is Your Assurance of Salisfaclory Operation of Your Heatmg or Air Conditioning System 
BROWN INDUSTRIAL INSTRUMENTS for INDICATING, RECORDING, CONTROLLING 



merica is a tune, it must be 



Two words hold an outHtandin^ place in 
popular discussions of the times in which 
we live* 

Much has been said about labor and much 
nbout ca Intnl. 

But all too little has been heard about nuai' 
a^iiCcnitmt, which puts overalls on both capital 
and labor. 

Both would suffer if those individuals who 
have the peculiar ^ift ot enterprise did not 
create oppt>rtimity tor both to u ork* 
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Yet the manager seems to be the forgotten 
man today. 

How many of these managers do we have 
in America? 606,000 men direct the na- 
tion's industries, 1,700,000 market the 
things the factories make* As population 
goes, this group is small, about 2^^ of all of 
us. Yet it is the nation's most important 
resource- 
Why so important? What does a manager 
do? He discovers new things to build by an- 
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The most precious thing in America is the 
spirit of enterprise which management sup* 
plies — for the job these men who head up 
business are doing has given this country the 
highest standard of Uving in the \v orid. 

Isn't it time to quit talking about this land 
of ours as if it were split into hard and fast 
**classes,*' and to think of it for what it really 
is, the greatest spot on the globe^ if not the 
only one, where classes do not really exist, 
but all, under the direction of management^ 
pull together for the greatest good of the 
greatest number ^ 




sung together" 



Where do business leaders come from? 

0 t 140 r ai I road p resj de n t!i m o re r h I 00 c ;i m C 
up I > n m the b ii 1 1 o m ; h :d i the I n k p re si il e nts of 
New York City are from the Middle Wciitand rhe 
farm!<i; most uclliiy operators rose from a ttne*;^ 
man jah. 

And so it Is In all industries. 

A moHR the I 7^ executives rcNpontdhk- for the maa- 
auement ot 95^t of the stirel indusfry's present 
t'apiicity» riine out of ten rtii^e fram flie ri.iiiki^ aifi 

84 l>ej;iiri as laborers 
26 began as clerks or sttMioiiraphcrs 
25 began as engineers Or chemii&tfi 
1*? beiiim as me^^fenyers 

1 hc manatfement of America's husiness today is 
in the band^ of men who came from every walk 
oJ life — men who exercijted the American right of 
every man to projjre^s as far as his ability will take 
him, Thiti American tradition must be pre>crved 
for fhc- citizens of utmorrow. 



ticipating the needs and desires of the rejit of 
us. He knows how to make old things attract 
tive* He persuades savings to join him in the 
venture. He manages to put teamwork into 
productioni sellinj*, financing, deHveries, He 
inspires, He is the leader of the band- 
Where do these manaj^ers come from? They 
are recruits from every walk ol Ute, men who 
have wiHi their way to the tup by proving they 
have a talent for finding productive work for 
t>thers to do. They icnotr how to run a business 
on a basis which brings in enough to meet 
payrolls and pay the bills- 



This advertisement is Inihtished by 

NATIONS BUSINESS 

1 1 i^ tme of a iieries o( rwelve ih.U uiU »ippcar in metropoti- 
lan ne%V!«paperii throughout the country* 

Our !«yb3&crtber» will reeojsniie in it the spirit by tvhtch 
Nation'«t Bu^nes.^ ik guided and the purpo»ie it serve* — to 
vncourat^e j>irati^hc thinking; about buKineiiH and a better 
underttfandinK of ttn relations with govern ment. 

To that end, \i the mcNNat«e tnleri.'»tt> yiiUi. we are prepan-tl 
to supply* upon reqtierit, copies in platrard Mze U»r liuHciin 
Ktard^ and in leaflet form for di<^t riiiulion, Kleeirov will Ih* 
a^atLibie (i»r reproduction in U4»u*te or^ianA, 

For lurther information «^ rite N A riON*^ BUSINI SS, 
W VSHINI-TON. n. C. 
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Supply the 

BRITISH and EMPIRE 

MARKETS 

■ from o branch Idctory In 

t LANCASHIRE 

BRITAIN'S L£ADING 
INDUSTRlAi CtNTRl 

IntnTc'tErjl Ariii'Tti .111 i'i'H 'tr - .tro ffir'Hallv 

J, BCNNfTT STOffEV. Grnrrnl MArtdigrr 
THE LAtlCASHIRE INPUSTRIAl, 
DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 
Shi0 Ctnfll Hmtt. King StrttI 

AtmmtlDn at Grral BrUmln & Irnlt^il, h. 

i|. . L ti.jitui.1 KU .k<hv I'urlr itm.! HriN U Ktn 



Despots Are 

fConfhmed from page 11} 
cialistic status of these people as the 
base from which to step into the sad- 
dle* Lenin and Trotsky overthrew 
Kerensky in Russia; Barodine over- 
threw Sun Yat Sen*s reg:ime in China, 
and Bela Kuhn overthrew Karoiyi in 
Hungary, German Hillerism and 
Spanish re vohit ion continue the story. 

This provides a pronounced and 
reasonable cause for apprehension 
and concern as to the legislation 
which has been demanded here, 

It is time our people realized that 
governments to be stable* must have 
I a three-way base» the parts being in- 
j dividual and complete in themselves 
I and permitted to act under their own 
laws— the economic law which per- 
tains to business, the social law which 
relates entirely to the intercourse of 
people and their well-being* and the 
political law which has to do %vilh the 
government of |>eople in mass. 

" Government fosters socialisim 

AT Washington, the political gov« 
ernment is being prostituted to the 
social service and is inflicting a 
tyranny over the economic forces 
that can produce absolutely nothing 
but chaos. All the socialistic schemes 
of history reappear in these demands 
for the destruction of accumulated 
capital, its dispersion among the peo- 
1 pie regardless of services or deserts, 
I and the transfer of production and 
distribution to a body of politicians, 

If the excess of aJl individual in- 
comes of more than $5,000 were dis- 
tributed to the rest of the population 
of this country, each person would 
receive only $28 a year* and if the 
principal of all individual wealth ex- 
ceeding $2,500,000 were divided, as 
the late Huey Long suggested, it 
would only yield $135 a person. This 
w^oiild at once dry up the sources of 
taxation; the funds for productive 
enterprise and the workingman's 
standard of living would drop. How 
foolish it is becomes evident when 
one realizes that four* fifths of our 
people own three- fourths of the 
wealth already. 

Americans number only six per 
cent of the people of the w^orld and yet 
they produced under our present sys- 
tem^ in the depression, one-third— 
and, in good times, nearly one-half 

of all the commodities and services, 

Alexander Hamilton said in his 
first Federalist paper: 

It will be equally forgotten that the 
vigor of government is essential to the 
security of liberty and that a dangerous 
I ambition more often lurku behind the 



on the Retreat 

«peclou« zeal Un (hi' rights of the people 
thnn under the fprhidtlen appearance of 
'Z4*iil for the nrnines:^ and efflcieney of 
governnit^nt Histury wUl teuch uh thai 
the former iiari found a much more cer- 
tain road to the inlroducUon of deapol- 
i^m than the latter; and that of thone 
mcfii who have overlurm^d the hbertieH 
of republics the greatest number have 
bejjun their career by paying an ob* 
HetjUiourt court to the peojile* commenc- 
ing demaH:OtJuei? and ending tyrantH, 

With our American traditions, it is 
not surprising that we men and 
women view the attitude of official 
Washington tow^ard the Constitution 
with alarm and almost as a personal 
affront. It was indeed a revolutionary 
document voicing the antithesis of 
any previous government* Under it, 
the God'given inalienable rights be- 
longed to the individual and not to 
divinely appointed rulers* It was the 
citizen who had life» liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

There have been plenty of depres- 
sions in the past — at least ten since 
1820, and each time we have risen 
under our system to a higher stand- 
ard of living for all citizens. No other 
nation has so risen under any other 
system. If a champion athlete de- 
velops bruises you do not tell him his 
country is finished, then saw off a 
limb and take him off the Olympic 
team, but rat he r you a i j i>l y 1 i n i me n 1 , 
teach him how^ to avoid the cause and 
inspire him to more splendid vic- 
tories. 

Perhaps the worst depression of 
all was in 1T86 when trade had prac- 
tically stopped and the cheap reme- 
dies of political quackery ran like an 
epidemic through the country. Street 
fights grew into riots; the farmers 
threw away their milk; used corn for 
fuel and let their apples rot to starve 
the city people into submission. 

The statesmen of that day framed 
the Constitution which led them out 
of this morass to an unheard of pros- 
perity. Principles do not change but 
we live under constantly changing 
conditions causing adaptation in their 
application, but we invite national 
disaster if we do not make policies 
conform to principles, for principles 
cannot be changed to conform to 
policies. 

All changes are not good 

CHANGES in our economic system 
do not require regimentation or the 
surrender of our freedom to an auto- 
cratic bureaucracy. These changes 
have been physical and not moral. 
They have not changed our ideals of 
democracy. Liberty is as valuable to 
us today as it was to our forefathers 
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when I hey fought at Valley Forge. 

Our country has gnnvn rich and 
powerful through the toil, industry, 
thrift, vision and initiative of its pri- 
vate citizens made possihle by the 
freedom they enjoyed under our Con- 
stitution, These are the only qualitit's 
on which we cun rely for future prog- 
ress which will carry us to an ever 
higher standard of living. 

Under our American system ^ pri- | 
vate enterprise is constantly sub- 
jected to the acid test of competition 
from other units of the same industry 
— competition from other industries, 
competition from foreign countries. ' 
The management every year must ' 
give an account of its stewardship 
certified to by outside accountants* 
Under this system inefficient man- 
agement cannot long survive* In the 
ease of government agencies, there 
are no such standards of comparison. 
Thomas Eldison said, **The Govern- 
ment never really goes into business, 
for it never makes ends meet." 

J 

Responsible men governed 

THERE was a time not so long ago 
when the seats in both Houses of 
Congress were occupied by men who i 
owned the land, built the industries, i 
performed the labor and paid the 
taxes. Of late years we seem to have 
been too busy with our private aifairs 
to take part in the actual administra- 
tion of the Government. 

The call today is for the return to 
representative government which 
means representation by the men who 
are solving the problems and carry- 
ing the responsibility of our national 
economic life, not by those who are 
only talking about it. Capital and 
labor should work completely togeth- 
er, and dominate the political situa- 
tion as they rightfully should do, and 
find a generously conceded meeting 
ground with agriculture for the good 
and harmony of the whole. 

From increasing contact over 30 ' 
years with typical leaders of Ameri- 
can industrial life and similar men 
in England, France and Germany, I 
want to bear tribute to their gener- 
osity, fairness and public spirit. 
There has never been a time in any 
land when the relationships of mutual ' 
understanding between employer and 
employee based on right and reason 
have been so close and when labor has 
met so much cordial cooperation, 
with or without labor unions, as has 
been the case here in our time. 

There is abundant proof that the 
advent of the machine and new dis- 
coveries eventually increase oppor- , 
tunity for labor. In ISSO only 34 per 
cent of the population were gainfully 
employed* The percentage rose stead- 
ily until in 1930 nearly 49,000,000 
were employed at the highest wages 




BALANCE IS THE THING 



UnbalancB in a motor means 
excess vibration^ noise, wear. 
So we test all high speed R&M 
motors on dynamic balancing 
machines and make correc- 
tions until a liny beam o! 
light, sensitive to the slight- 
est vibration, shows perfect 
funning balance. 

Many electrical -appliance 
manufacturers are }ust as par- 
ticular as we are. So they come 



to us for the answer to their 
motor problems — and nine 
times out of ten they get what 
they came for. Which means 
a better appliance for you to 
buy, for your home, officoi 
store, or factory. 

Make it a point to look for the 
R&M nameplate on the motor 
oi any appliance you buy. It's 
a mark of all-round depend- 
ability — well worth finding. 



bobbins Si Mvcrs 

. — ^Founded 1B7B ^ 



Robbins &. Myers 
Inc. 

SpriDgfield^ Obio 




Tlie Rob bin 3 & Myers Co, 
Ltd. 

BrantJord, Ont. 



FANS . MOTORS . HAND AND ELECTRIC HOISTS AND CRANES 



presenting the ^VORLD^S | 

FINEST REGISTER 



the NEW 

400 Line"' 




EGRY TRU-PAK 



Iflfroduced i few w«eki ago, the "400 Lrnc" E^ry Try.Pal^ 
won instdnt accUlm the mdujtr/*s outjtBndiirj cont'ibu- 
Hon to the more eFFkrcrtI and icc urate recording of ill 
butmets frans«ctions, 

A mafterpiece of moderfi dciign and beauty, match! eft 
in performance, the 'MOO Line" Egry True-Pak teti ntw 
high standard! of unfailing control and protection of buiU 
ne» profits through the elimination of loiscs cauied by 
miitakei, carcle»neis, foigctfulncss and temptation. 



Ill Ultra ted literature on re- 
quest. Oemonstrationf at" 
ranged in your own office 
without coit or obligation. 
Addresi Dept. NB 9. 



The EGRy REGISTER COMPANY . . . DAYTON, O. 
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Burroughs 




IMPROYE YOUR 
PAYROLL ACCOUNTING 

and at the same time obtain 
the information requirea by the 

SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 



Many employers are finding in recent Burroughs developments 
a simple solution of the accounting problems set up by the 
Federal Social Security Act. Often the exceptional speedy 
ease and economy of new Burroughs machines make it pos- 
sible for employers actualiy to lower accounting costs and 
still have the additional information required. 

In fact, many say: *'We are glad the Social Security Act 
prompted us to Investigate, because we now have the complete 
payroll accounting system we have needed for a long time-" 

We suggest that you call the local Burroughs office, A 
Burroughs representative will be glad to show you how we can 
assist you to meet your problem with the minimum change 
in equipment, and at the lowest possible accounting cost. 



THIS NEW FOLDER 
MAY HELP YOU 

Hurrous^x has jusr prepQreti art inr¥r*fifing di^scrip- 
jjiv fiihh'r iiiujitrating compleii* payralt u^iuuntinj^ 
mt'thwii, with typkat /arm$ fttr mairttainiri^ th*' 
infnnniitimi requiwit'd by the Sociui Jiecttrity Ait. 
I'hi? jQrmg shmv reprvi^MjttMth'^ tntrws and suit a hie 
voiumtt hvad'mgs* Y&u may hm*e this f older withmit 
churse simply by fiUing in attd mailfttg the c47ti|iofv* 




Iturruij^liK Addiiii^ Muihint* C<4jmp[|iiy 
fil29 Ki'irttiid tkiiik^vurd, Ut' trolly \flt-hij2iin 

5m? nd me (he ru^w foldrr, "MuJcrii PnyruU Mi^ihudft" — which inclU(Ji«>« llluntra- 
rhiiiit iif forniii fur f ompUhii^ fi|iuri;ti required l>y the Vvdittstl Sih'IiiI ^it'ciirlty Aci* 



Name. 



NEW MACHINES 
FOR 

PAYROLL ACCOUNTING 




liurruuahst Tyijewriicr J*a>Tf.iil AL-iruuttilnf^ 

in one operarlim. ikilumn siclecilrm aum- 
maflisatly cimtmlkHlt Ail ttiials ii4.eijimali)if.-d. 




tmmlnCiA recur Jn. uulumal kill Ly priiitfi drift's 
til tirripvr cuJunin^, auiomaili:3.lly subtracra 




Tyrn?wrlter iftTiiea [la^TtilS vliiHrku cUh<i»r in 
unilii of in nrrip.N. i^ityrutl tiummary coni- 
ph'Ted at same opera I Urn. Fa»i and «i«y 
hsM^rtinn and reninviil iff i liiM kn. 




Liurruughi AiJti>ma(it' PayTotl Machine i^tiuh 
rhcik, L»m|tlo>'L'^^a fiirtiiit];jit tttatcmeni. earn- 
rfc4>rd and pjyruti nummary In iinv 
npfmrifin. Aixumutatf^ all ne'ct'^i^ry total^^ 
u u r □ ntu t lea lly ejcc t <« u n d a tac ks ir ii wkit In order . 
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and shortest hours in history. Since 
the signing of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the long series of basic 
inventions in the fields of science and 
engineering have considerably altered 
our mode of life. They have given 
our workers luxuries unknown to the 
kings of a few centuries ago, 

A profound student of our eco- 
nomic life has written : 

The burdens of prosperity and prog- 
ress are borne by but a few creative 
spirits enduring endless labor to bring 
accomplishment out of the intiifTerLmce 
of nature and the indolence of man. 

The Inert mass of humanity imagines 
It has made and can command the mira- 
clea of the modern world in which it 
lives, though in truth it is but the dumb 
beneficiary of the daring, the industry, 
the sacrifice and the insight of a mere 
handful of forgotten men who carry it 
on their backs. By destroying them it 
will some day destroy itself. 

One moves with wonder and awe 
through the maze of modern inven- 
tion and increasing scientiiic develop- 
ment as one generation after another, 
in lands widely distant, finds a new 
tool by which the burden is lifted 
from labor and a discovery by which 
man's path through life is smoothed, 
his physical suf- 
fering alleviat- 
ed, or his life 
prolonged. 

The report of 
the National Re- 
sources Board 
called for the 
expenditure of 
$105,000,000,- 
000 to build a 
reconditioned 
America. At 
least it is a com- 
fort to know we 
are not finished. 
We h a ve so 
often been told 
of late that we 
are a finished 
country with 

five or ten millions of permanently 
unemployed, with more to come, and 
that we must provide a changed 
economy fitted to the completed civi- 
lization of Europe, 

With a relatively young soil and a 
youthful people, we do not look upon 
permanent unemployment as a prob- 
lem likely to come upon us for a thou- 
sand years. If 10.000,000 are unem- 
ployed, 1,500,000 of those are aged 
or defectives and totally unfit for 
work. Another million and a half are 
the lazy, the riff-raff and the bums 
who never have worked and never 
will except under military compul- 
sion. The remaining T,000,000 of two- 
fistedi upstanding American citizens 
eager to work are the ones with whom 
our industry is concerned, and who 
will certainly find their way back to 
work through government encourage- 




ment to industry, but slowly, if ever, 
through direct government employ- 
ment. 

The standard of living of the nation 
is largely measured by the physical 
amount of manufactured products 
which is annually distributed to the 
people, whether for immediate con- 
sumption or for continuous enjoy- 
ment or for use in further produc- 
tion. There is no practical limit to the 
standard of living because there is no 
limit to the need for useful things. 
There is a sort of essence distilled 
out of the ambitions, the tastes, the 
environment of a race which is the 
flower of its contribution to what one 
hopes is the upward trend of civiliza- 
tion. It is a delicate, elusive, haunting 
thing which expresses at the same 
time the nation*s most characteristic 
and yet most elevated aspiration. 

In Germany it iias been a fine and 
painstaking scientific scholarship, a 
universal love of music, and a devo- 
tion to family life; in France it has 
been an artistic esprit, an elaUj, a 
cache like that of fine perfumes and 
old wine - in England it has taken the 
form of a local and world sense of 
responsibility 
and 7ioblesse 
oblige. 

The impact of 
independent 
souls upon a new 
land, through 
the frontier life 
now left behind 
in these 150 
years, has grad- 
ually formed in 
the common soul 
of man in Amer- 
ica a delicate, 
almost spiritual 
thing we call in- 
dependence, per- 
sonal responsi- 
bility for our 
own. 

There is no more dastardly and un- 
forgivable crime than to break down 
and destroy these finest flowers of 
civilization. They are drawn from the 
very souls of generations who have 
endured hardships that they might 
be born, and in their fruition lies the 
hope of civilization, 

A reassuring change has occurred 
in the public mind during 1934 and 
1935 from the feeling that security 
of the individual lies in surrendering 
to the compulsion of the state. This 
idea came from the eastern world and 
western men have had to face this 
challenge to their belief that the state 
should be their servant and not their 
master. The balance of pow'er be- 
tween these two conceptions of life 
has been shifted. The western idea 
is no longer on the defensive. The 
despotisms are on the defensive* 



Visit 

prosperous 



SOUTH AFRICA 



THHE bnd of galit and dia- 
mondi^ 1!* prosperou**, atid 
likes American goudiii. FU*r*^ 
are i>|ipoiiunjlie«t for Ami^ri^ 
can iiianufactur^r^i. 

The Empire Exhibit^ — S^^p- 
tember 15, 1936 to January 
15, 19.^7 — al Johanneslmrg, 
**CilT of <;ohr\ wiJl afford a 
splendid opportunilv lo n«te 
the amaxini^ advance of South 
Africa* 

Cam Line a visit to the Em* 
pire Exhibit with a toitr of 
ihe lai^einating high spots of 
travt^L interest in ihi?? '*??unny 
Sub-Continent'", ami enjoy ihe 
t'harming climj^t^ and ho!<pi' 
tality of South Africa, 

Modern railroad!^^ airplann!^ 
and huse^i proviite rom fort able 
transportation,, and the hotels 
are excell^^nt. 

• DETAILED INFORMATIOIV 
FROM ALE LEADING TOl R- 
1ST AND TRAVEL ACEISOES 



POWER 
COSTS 
HALVED! 



Aiithoritit's dfclarc? ihai pr«'vailmg 
power cost? can be cut m half by 
modem methods and equipmeni for 
producing and u^lng power. Be sure 
that yoii and your engineers see the 
latest by visiting the National Power 
.Show— the Mecca of b biennial pit- 
primage by 35,000 to m.OfKJ men who 
know that a knowledge of power and 
the power of thai knowledge arc nee- 
e^aar)^ to ibeir progres? ami prr^fni^. 




-POWER'" 
MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 

(.K4hU CiMKALPAlAtt Kl-Y. 
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For tens of thousands of miles, in miJ lions of auromo- 
bilcrs^ the metal pipes rhat c^rry gas and oil withstand 
the vihration of high speeds and the jolts of rough 
roads. They are stronger, they last longer, because of 
elccrric-furnace brazing. Scaled in millions of electric 
rcfriycracors, vital parts made by this process keep the 
mechanism operating quietly, efficiently , year after year. 
The greater strength that comes from brazing means 
more dependable service for you^ and fewer repair bills. 

All-metal tubes in your new radio, sewing machines 
that make your clothing, calculating machines that 
serve in your bank and office— to all these, electric- 
furnace brazing has brought simpler, stronger, less 
costh construction. 

Electric-furnace brazing- -a process that causes copper 
to penetrate deep into pieces of harder metal, joining 
them into a solid whole — was developed in the General 
Electric Research Laboratory, in Schenectady, N. Y. 
And when G-E research gave industry this improved 
manufacturing method, it was saving industry — and 
you — millions of dollars in the cost and maintenance of 
manufactured products. 

G-E research has saved the public from ten to one 
hundred dolLirs for every dollar if has earned 
for General Electric 
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Budweiser 

FOR FIVE DAYS 




ANHlO^ft.ftUSCM • SI. LOUIS 

On the sixth day 
try to drink 
a sweet beer 

You will want the 
Budweiser flavor 
thereafter 



NEVER SWEET - NEVER SYRUPY • ALWAYS UNIFORM - AlWAYS DISTINCTIVE 
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All roads lead to 
the pause that refreshes 




Broad highways have become America's 



streets, WeVe a nation on wheels. Distance 



doesn't matter if you pause now and then 



...to put your feet on the ground to 



stretch . . • and get the fee/ of w^holesome 



refreshment with an ice-cold Coca-Cola, 




Look! Those Black Rocks 



Thefre Burning, 



1 
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How the discovery of a lonely pioneer 
Immched a new industrial era 



ONE oiiiil iii^lU in ihr fail r^r lim. a 
pi(>tii'rr ail vrtiliiriT hy ihv luinir uf 
Xt't'cHio AlU'ii iniilt liiiiisrlf iisniiill t amp- 
fin* siiifl lay down [>r:sifk* it ItKsk'op. lii tin* 
morulrifi be was amai^t^d tt* disf<JVtT thui 
liis fir<' was .st ill huniingj a *1< t^y> Tvt\ |;ln\v 
ill lln* hrart oF it — a fire from whirh vnm- 
nati (1 ail intdisc^ aniJ uiuir?iuil licat, 

Alli-n in\ L'stigati'tk liLvsaw that he* Ua^l 
huill ]m fire tUi.^ tjigUt befure cm cerluiu 
**lila< k rot'ks" wbic^h appanMilly lia^l 
rang lit fin* thrmselvt'saiKi wit*- imjw Inirii- 
iag and glowjiig like liugt.% live jewui^j* 

He was not ih^ first to not ire tbi s plir- 
notiK'tion. As early as 118(1 ai» Kngli^h 
l*isIiop liai] n'n*rd<'<l Hn'^ fiiHiiiig of **blaek 
roeks tliiit biiniriL" lint ho was a progn*?^- 
sive, forward -thinking man, this Allen. 
He realiz(Hl thai liere wa^i a foree far tot> 
si|:jiifi<'jHi1 tt» wasliMm eanipfirrs. He lircw 
lltr jil t*'iiliij[i (*f others to these nunark- 
able **blaek nH."lv^'' , _ _ 

At id i>res<''iitly coal was playiiiii a % iiul 
pjirl in thi^ slory of eivihKal ion! i\I*'n win- 
using tlie **blaek rtjeks * in ftirnae^' ;inil 
forge, making Iron, making steel, making 
powrT to nuj%'e Euaebines, Tlie Inrbislrkil 
Hi vi«hiti*iii was at huud, ebajigiiij^ niir 
w fie lie way of living, 

« 4 ♦ 

As Net r hn A hen saw and <inspe( leii t in * 
t renieruloiis Unseen Value of anlhraeiii\ 
so tiJihiy lliousands <>f <^ar-owners are ili*.- 
(owrinj^ tlie meaning anti llu* iniporlaiiee 
of Unset-nVahie in motor ears. 

Tiie Chrysler Ci»r]*oratiun 
lias made Ameriea definitely 
aware of Unseen Value, It i^ not 
somi^thing yon ean «(*e or feeL 
It is nut a tangible thing hke 
lirauty, pi 1 WIT *jr sufrty, Yrt 
rns<H'n Value is Fur ni*»re real 
and far more vital to the ear- 
owiHT tfiaii the iron, rntiber, 



ste«d, glass of whieb a ear is nuitb'. 

Fnnihimentally, all ears ar*- aliki\They 
bav** wheels* axles, gf^ars, mot(trs, lirakes, 
t)ue ear may be a eonjie, antjther a sedan. 
One may fiavesis eylinclers and bepaintf^l 
blijt% anollnT may bavr ri^bl <'ylinders 
and br paiiili'd green* It only wlu n yon 
Inok bey*)nd thi^assi'mbling linfantlseareh 
For the imjH^tling aim^ and idcal.f of tlie 
ortzariii^alion, that you see the Unseen 
Viilne the ear you are buying. 

Those wbo drive Cliryslerdniilt ears 
know the pride and eonfideiiee that go 
with owni-rship of a Plynniullu Dtjd^c, 
Hfktii, <1irv>Irr. V\iv I hi so fuu r fa mons 



BEFORE BUYING A CAR 
—ASK YOUKSELF THESE 
6 QUESTIONS 

1 . J/^^s it proper wpt^hl dixtrihuiif}}! T 
2. lias it gfuuitw hydraulic hrakts T 
Is ft ^toitom icit i to rtinS^ 
4. Has it fioaiiug power f 
5* Has it safety-steel hady? 
6. /)of*v a drive easily f 



ONLY C:ini> SLKR-Bril.T 
CAHS HAVH ALL SIX 




{■ars ihjssess I'nseen Vabie in an cxrep- 
fiotial ihtjrm. 

The Unseen Value 
of Chrysler-built Cars 

It always havS been the ideal of the Chrysler 
CorjKiration tt>ini prove ears in ever \' pos- 
.sil4e wijv , and fa kfrp impntrffftj thrfif. Its 
jKiliey has livrn to put into its ear-i. not 
mert'ly tbe \n'si ma I trials, but aUa tlie 
inspiration and genius of the men with 
whom ^Valter P. Chryslt-r atni hi^ asso- 
eiates have surrounded tliemselves* 

TcKlay* beeausc of <levotion to this ideal, 
abuut cirrit ftn/Hh car sold h a Chrysler- 
bnilt < ar. Peopk- liave bcn-n rjniek to ree- 
ogniKe tbt^ IJnsrcMi Value of thi^ I'ly mouth. 
Dodge, l)e Soto, Chry>lrr— the I'nsfH-n 
\"a lue of Dodge Trueks and ot ber C 'li ro sier 
pn Kb lets. Of all Anieriean motor maim- 
fat'tiirtTS, Chrysler Corjioratioii almie ex- 
reethul in its rate of protbiction fur 

the lioom year of 

(^MisidiT Unseen Vabu* whrn yim buy 
a ear, ConsldtT the c.rvcpfjtittitt I nM^tu 
Value of the fi^imous ears ajid triu ks built 
bs' Chr \ slrr. 



PLYMOUTH 
DODGE 

PASSENGER CARS AND TRUCKS 

DE SOTO 
CHRYSLER 



Cl^fyilcr Marine ond Indualfial EngincfS 



Aiffefrp — Air Concflhon'f^g 



YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 



in |M*rf#Nt Mniiil Ui^ff, DeHculrly tiiUiK 
yvi aiilimritativp Mith ngt^ atiit Tiirllo^- 
iirji**,**V10/'miliHfieH itifiri* tii?*lr** ihati any 
i^llifT kltiil of wliiHkey* It Iiai* ftharpti in 
diNtaiv^iiiHlicH) Atm*rirati IioNpitaVily itiiiro 
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